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To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


—— 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW'S RES 
VIEW OF INCHIQUEN ON THE 
UNITED STATES, IN THE LAST NO. 
OF THAT JOURNAL, (NOs 20) 
CONSIDERED. 


HE unjust and peevish remarks 

ef the Quarterly Review on 
the Americans, have induced me to 
make the following observations, 
One would suppose that a people 
placed in a new and peculiar situ- 
ation, even if they had no kindred 
with us, and who bad suffered con- 
fessed tyranny from Great-Britair, 
should be treated at least with equi- 
ty by our critics, who boast sueloss 
hiberality; and an extraordinary 
share of Christian forbearance. We 
will see how this is verified in the 
sequel. 

he reviewers begin by stating 
that they mean to avail themselves 
of many* partial and scattered hints 
towards ‘a correct portrait of the 
United States people. Without 
inquiring how partiality can afford 
correctness, we admit that 
there is sore truth in this declara- 
tion; for they have congrézated 
into this article all the partial aad 


_ splenetic hints of all real and ficti- 


tious travellers in America, Ashe 
is a prime authority. Peter Porcu- 


pine’s works, alias Cobbett’s, which: 


they will not allow to be any author- 
ity in Enylish affairs, are their text 
on American characters and insti- 
tutions. This is not ali, for in 
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their édgerness to belie their trans- 
atlantic descendants; they impute 
opinions to Mr. Weld which he 
never published, though. they have 
given the volume and pagé of his 
travels, in order to add bis authori- 
ty to their abuse. 

No doubt the constitution of A- 
merica is not perfect, and it would 
be marvellous if the immediate pus- 
terity of the English and Erish did 
not partake of the vices and the 
failings of their ancestry. Among 
the most offensive failings of the 
British is their patriotic egotism ; 
they possess every virtue, they are 
wisest, most disinterested, most mo- 
ral Whether the Americans ine 
herit this monstrous predilection for 
themselves from the British, or whee 
ther they are provoked by British 
pretensions to countervail insolence 
by claims of insulting superiority, 
they are little inferior to the Eng- 
lish in proclaiming their own ex- 
cellency. 


kt appears, however, that the Bri- 
tish are more enraged at the Ameri- 
cans on account of the particulars in 
which they disagree from them, than 
of those in whicts they follow their 
example. The grand cause of the 
enmity of the Quarterly Review- 
ers tothe Americans, is the people 
choosing their king, This sim they 
attribate wholly to Franklin. la 
Consequence, he is contemued as a 
politician, and as sin is corrupting 
and deadly, they reduce his claims 
to philosophy to flying his kite, aud 
grinding his electrical machine, 
A 
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They add, half of what he wrote was 
stolen from ochers, and the greater 
part of the other half is not worth 
preserving. gee 

The next great crime imputed to 
the Americans is the divorce of 
church and state. This, the Review- 
ers say, has been productive of a 
pretty numerous crop of illegitimate 
sects, all equally thriving, under the 
salutary and fostering neglect of the 
parent state. What “illegitimate” 
signifies, when the law condemns 
none as heretical, is not easy of 
apprehension, unless we must be- 
lieve that the law of England is de 
jure paramount in America, They talk 
of the wantofa national church aban- 
doning the people to visionaries and 
impostors. Then we have neither ! 


« I believe Great Britain enjoys all 
sorts of visionaries known in Ameri- 


ca. except the Shakers, and pro- 
bably it enjoys many uoknown to 
that country. At all events, if A- 
merica has Shakers, Jumpers are 
exclusively the boast of Great Bri- 
tain. 

From church and state we come to 
thelegislature. We aretold by these 
Reviewers of a fracas in the House 
of Representatives, as being abomin- 
able in a country even advancing to- 
wards civilization ; but the review- 
ers forget a much greater disturb- 
ance, in which honest Jack Fuller 
assailed not merely a brother repre- 
sentative, but the speaker’s self. 
This happened in the House of 
Commons of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of the British Empire. 

They pass from the legislature 
to the judgment seat, We are 
told of tradesmeu being judges in 
the United States. And have not 
the English the same’ I speak not 
of jurors, but of the magistrates in 
corporate .cities, who occasionally 
determine complaints between man 
and man. In the same spirit, they 
contema the military officers of A 


merica. Whatare the ranks of so- 
ciety whence the officers of our 
militia and volunteers are frequent- 
ly recruited? Foote’s farce of the 
Mayor of Garratt is not obsolete. 
Birch, a pastry cook on Cornhill, 
was, and for what J know is still a 
colonel. The only difference in 
this respect between America and 
England is, that in the former the 
militia are the regular troops, aud 
the soldiery the irregular, which 
was formerly the state of England, 
though now this is reversed. To 
return to the judge. 

The Quarterly Reviewers would 
be very consital, if they were less 
angry, concerning an intemperate 
American judge. In verity, our 
chief justices of England might af- 
ford them models of moderation, 
yet some considered the law tem- 
pest-tossed by Lord Kenyon, and 
actually wrecked under the pilotage 
of Lord Ellenborough. The re- 
viewers make an American judge 
figure as a boring judge. Did they 
never hear of a boxing bishop? 
And if I.am not mistaken, I have 
heard of a reverend dean who 
reputes himself the first buffer in 
Ireland. Yet we cannot quit this 
particular withoutacknowledging the 
great inferiority of the Americans 
in the administration and means of 
justice. Thereare no informations 
ex officio for state libels ; no spe- 
cial jories; and we admit, for the 
reviewers dwell on the point, that 
there are no justices of the peace in 
America like our country gentlemen 
Poor couatry ! Our country ma- 
gistrates, who are all gentlemen, 
are marvellously discriminating ; 
they can analyze characters by 


colours, and virtue and vice are de- © 


signated, not metaphorically by 


white and black, but positively by 
Orange and green. 

The public characters of Ameri- 
ca the reviewers variously assail. 
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They say of Mr. Jefferson, that 
«he had attained a smattering of 
metaphysics sufficient to confer on 
him a certain degree of notoriety 
among the planters of Virginia, and 
was particularly distinguished as an 
admirer of that new species,of phi- 
losophy which was destined to over- 
turn the ancient goverament of 
France.” Whata powerful devil is 
philosophy, which overturned, and 
has for ever overturned that go- 
vernment! For after twenty-two 
years’ war to restore the Bourbons, 
that government is not restored, nor 
any thing like the ancient govern- 
ment of France. The reviewers 
say of Mr. Jefferson, “ In the rebel- 
lion of the colonies against the mo- 
ther country, he was among the earliest 
to blow the blast of discord.” The 
mother country—the nursing mo- 
ther! Rebellious sons ! monstrous 
ingratitude! and withal uonfilial. 
To rebel against such a parent, that, 
pelican-like, fed you from the pene- 
tralia of her own body ! 

They proceed toinform us that 
Mr. Randolph, a member of Con- 
gress, would not fight Gen. Wil- 
kiason, who challenged him, and 
they revile him for treating the 
General with contempt. This de- 
served their castigation no doubt. 
it was heathenish when compared 
to the bravery of Mr. Pitt aud Mr, 
Tierney, or the chivairous exhibi- 
tion of those redoubted christian 
knights, Lord Castlereagh and Mr, 
Canning. 

Of vulgar battles, the reviewers 
tell us that the Americans gougue, 
and kick, and bite. How much 
more brutal these practices are than 
our own,I leave to the reviewers 
to calculate, But does not boxing 
attract the attention of allin Eng- 
land? A battle of this kind pa- 
rades in detail in every newspaper, 
and a few days ago an account of 
a dinner was set forth, at which 
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were present Cribb, Gully, &c. 
and a number of amateurs, and 
Lord Yarmouth, the late vice cham- 
berlain of the Prince Regent, pre- 
sided at it ! 

We are then introduced to the 
females of America. Much is said 
on the bundling of the girls, I 
think this might have been omit- 
ted, in respect for the Welsh, who 
have been notorious bundlers time 
immemorial. Indeed it was un- 
kind towards their friend and con- 
fidant Mr. Southey, the poet laue 
reate, to revile the American dame 
sels for this pastime, as it was pro- 
bably transplanted to America when 
Thalaba, or Madoc, or cursed Ke- 
bama carried the Welshmen weste 
ward. 

We are told of the numerous di- 
vorces in America, So they are in 
Protestant Germany, where, ac 
cording to the Baroness de Staél 
Holstein, the people are as sube 
missive under their masters as the 


Americans were uneasy under 
theirs. What particulars are exe 
hibited among ourselves? The 


highest orders in Eugland are not 
paragons of conjugal fidelity, and 
the lowest have their faults. It is 
not uncommon for men to sell their 
wives in Smithfield, One with @ 
halter round her neck was lately 
disposed of for sixteen shillings ; 
yet this is much.bewterthan the cone 
duct of a chicf personage to his 
wife—the mother of that daughter, 
who, if her birth be not discredited 
by those who are most interested fur 
her honour, may command these 
COUNLTICS. 

To conclude—as I have said the 
Constitution and peopie of Ainericaare 
sometimes iu error, Dut their errors 
in the eyes of those who emphaiie 
cally cail themselves Lnylisn, is 
that they have resisted the tyranny 
and unjust pretensions of Britain 3 
that they have exbibued a practics 
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refutation of the dogma, that men 
must be ruled by an hereditary ex- 
ecutive power, and a church estab- 
lishment. Besides, the American 
institutions are withdrawing the 
English, and Irish, and Scotch, 
from their native Jand. In Ameri- 
ca there is no king, nor civil list, 
approaching to two millions; no 
hereditary legislators; no subter- 
fuge of representation and borough 
majority ; no church establishment, 
with tifhes and territories ; no sines 
cure places; no impress for land 
or sea service. Are not then the 
constitution and the disposition of 
this nation extraordinary, when 
they continue a_ powerlul state, 
as without each of these our politi- 
cians inform us we must cease to be 
respected abroad or subsist at home, 


an efficient people. E 
p — ———__—______ __] 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazing. 
GENTLEMEN, 


TN your excellent Magazine for 

the month of May, which as 
usual abounded with sound mater. 
jials, I saw a letter signed “ An Ob- 
server,” on Party-spirit. The 
writer is evidently a well-meaning 
man, but I believe on examination 
you will not find him adeep or 
a strong observer. This I regret, as 
he seems well-intentioned, He 
seems greatly at a loss to account 
for the political ferment at present, 
but he is certain the public mind is 
much disturbed: this is true, and 
the cause very evident. No period 
in the history of England so much 
resembles the present, as that of the 
second Charles, when Titus Oates 
made his political entrée on the 
English stage. Locke says that fre- 
quently the high faction of church 
and state has been made use of to 
throw dust in the people’s eyes. 


{ July. 


But he that has eyes let him see. It 
is not difficult to see more churche 
men ministering to the government, 
than ministering to the gospel of 
peace, 

When the sacred edifices erected 
tothe God of Peace, and of Chari- 
ty, in Lurgan and Dromore, are de- 
covated with Orange flags; when 
the demesne gates (not one hundred 
miles from Armagh) are thrown 
open to regale an Orange banditti 
after the destruction of the ancient 
cross in the market-place of that 
town; whe the Excise-(ffice of 
your own town .; decorated with O- 
range emblems of discord and par- 
ty-spirit; when such men as Warren 
Hastings are called to the privy 
council to give meet and discreet 
council to the king’s ministers ; 
when the villain who forged the 
third part of the edition of the 
penal code is received at court with 
distinguished honour, and the writer 
of the first and second parts is sought 
after to punish him for saying Bar- 
ry’s trial was not fair, although bis 
honest Protestant counsel swore in 
open court that he shrew up his 
brief at the trial of that man. This 
now is history whoever runs may 
read. Couple this with the Grand 
Juries pushed on by courtly men. 
At Monaghan assizes last August, 
no Roman Catholic appeared on any 
jury ; though party trials lasted 
several days, and the Catholics were 
punished. Down Grand Jury at- 
tacks the Catholic Board, for the 
opinion of an individual therein ; 
which opinion the Board condemn- 
ed publicly. The too great delicacy 
of the Grand Jury of Down carried 
them too far, as no body is answer- 
able for the expressions of any in- 
dividual, when it is not their own 
act. Some speakers at that Board 
felt hurt at the Monagban business, 
and honestly said so; on which the 
County of Down Grand Jury says 
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the Board attacks the trial by Jury, 
although such a sentiment never 
fell from an individual, The abuse, 
not the use of trial by Jury, was 
what met their just indignation. 
Before the Solicitor- general Bushe, 
a party trial came on; a number 
of Yeomen were indicted for firing 
at, and attempting to assassinate a 
number of poor innocent country 
people coming from Kilkeel, in 
Mourne: a jury was impannelled, 
mostly Orangemen of some property 
and consideration; an attempt at 
alibi was made, it satisfied the jury 
for five persons, three others made 
not the shadow of defence, and 
their guilt was proved home. The 
jury—yes, a County of Down jury— 
never hesitated to say Not Guilty to 
the whole! On receiving their 
verdict, the judge indignantly cast 
from him his pen, and said, “ Is this 
your verdict? Vil record it. Thank 
God it is not mine ”’ Yes it was 
recorded, and the recording angel 
will not blot it out, 

« Oh Liberty! oh Justice! once 
dear to Irishmen ! how = sacred 
once!—how now trampled on !” 
The debased wish of the ancient 
Cappadocians may now become that 
of the Irish heart on witnessing 
such conduct of the petit juries, aad 
such fulminations in support from 
the graad inquest of the County of 
Down, Away with the forms of 
trial, calculated as it has been managed, 
to destroy the essence of justice, 
Rather would I live in Constanti- 
nople where one great tyrant ravages 
the land, where justice is summary, 
severe yet simple, than be cursed 
with tantalizing forms. 

The speech of Mr. Abbott to the 
Regent is also another precious 
morsel of the honesty, candor, and 
truth of those who surround the Re- 
gent. Mr. Plunket’s exposure 
of it, allow me to recome 
mend to the serious perusal of every 
hopest man, We need not now be 
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surprised at a second edition of Titus 
Oates’ plots to appear, after some 
late exhibitions; the disinterment 
of one Orangeman caused more 


_ noise than the massacre of numerous 


individuals at Shercock, inthe County 
of Cavan, by the Yeomen of the 
place, in that which would have 
ended only in a common affray, if 
our religious and armed guardians 
had not been armed. Is it at all 
surprising, after such signs of the 
times, that the ignorant lower classes 
of Catholics become Thrashers? I 
have not heard of a_ respectable 
farmer connected with them, 

Any newspaper or Magazine that 
is fair and honest enough to expose 
facts unpleasing to the intolerant 
Orange faction, belongs not to a 
party, but to the country. Nay, to 
the whole human race. Any human 
breast not open or alive to such con- 
duct may do for Derry, or any 
other corporation, but is utter! 
unfit to receive the truth of a Fene- 
lon, or an Erasmus; or to associate 
with a Roscoe, or a Romilly. Great 
enormities demand great chastise- 
ments: may God avert them from 
this land! May the spirit of Jus- 
tice and mercy reanimate our legis- 
lators and governors! May truth, 
not declamation, enlighten our peo- 
ple! May our Judges resemble 
Smith, Bushe, and Fletcher; and 
our juries know, and honestly pracy 
tice their duties; and may our peo- 
ple have peace, and know the value 
of that blessing, is sincerely wishe 
ed by 

One or THE Psopre. 
County of Down, 10th June, 1814, 





For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
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Che Investigator, 
NO. Ile 
ON SLEEPING IN CHURCHES, 
SATIETY and fatigue are, in gen- 
eral, the causes of sleep, When 
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the body undergoes laour and fa-” 


Ligue, it has recourse to sicep, as 
the natural restorative to vigour and 
activity. After food has been taken 
to support animal life, and repair 
the natural decays of the frame, the 
body generally becomes for some 
time less capable of exertion, and 
inclined to rest. But neither of 
these circumstances can sufficiently 
account for the common practice of 
sleeping and snoring in places of 
worship. How then must we ac- 
count for this phenomenon ? [s there 
any opiate in Divinity itself, or do 
the faculties of the mind enjoy spirit- 
val things best when the body is at 
rest? No soooer do our seven-sleep- 
ers come into church, than they 
commence their course of lethargy. 
Should any person jog one of these 
sleepers to prevent him from snor- 
ing, he perceives that his kindness 
only tends to inflame the resentment 
of this drowsy Christian, who start- 
ing from his dream, showers down 
a large mouthful of imprecations 
upon that person who had the im- 
pertinence to interrupt his medi- 
tation : then resumes his snoring. 
Now is it not at least a breach of 
good manners to interrupt the pious 
repose of those lethargic Christians, 
who in order to withdraw their af- 
fections from worldly objects during 
the time of public worship, shut 
their eyes and decently fall asleep, 
No doubt some people of great alert- 
ness and vivacity will smile at the 
idea of men sleeping on their jour- 
ney to Heaven, and tax them with 
being remiss and lukewarm tn the 
duties of religion: but let such per- 
sons remember the faculties of the 
mind are not entirely dormant even 
in sleep, and that divine dreams 
may be the result of such holy re- 
pose, if not disturbed by those who 
pique themselves upon being vigilant 
in their devotiuns. Besides a man 


sleeping, or appearing to sleep in 


{Jul y. 


any religious assembly, should by 
no means be disturbed, for sleep is 
in general the effect of fatigue. 
Now who knows but that man who 
sleeps has been diligently employed 
in procuring that subsistence which 
is necessary for his family, or on 
his bended knee acquiting himse!f 
as a@ man who is conscientious in 
the performance of bis dutv. Now 
should the man who is regularly on 
his knees night and moroing (and 
perhaps more frequently,) be ridi- 
culed for sleeping half an hour in a 
church? Does it not prove that 
man to be possessed of great confi. 
dence and resignation, who while 
the preacher is painting out the 
horrors of punishment, and striking 
terror into the minds of the guilty, 
can recline his head on the top of 
his pew, and enjoy a pleasant nap? 
How’ ‘great is his tranquillity, and 
how pleasant his repose, where sin- 
ners all around him are filled with 
horror for their past crimes, he 
sleeps and snores unmolested. 

But indeed there is one argument 
against the practice of sleeping in 
churches, that to some superficial 
observers might appear cogent and 
conclusive ; +. the inconvenience 
attending it. No doubt -to sleep 
with nighteaps, blankets, pillows, 
and such apparatus, would render 
people still more comfortable, and 
less liable to take cold ; but as 
these are not yet in vogue in the 
church of Scotland, it is highly 
probable that some of the giddy aud 
volatile might be induced to smile 
at their introduction. To the true 
holy-sleeper they would yield an 
infinite advantage. A respectable 
man lately informed me that he 
would be obliged to quit attending 
divine service, from being liable to 
catch cold in his head; I bad only 
the preceding Sabbath observed him 
fast asleep near a broken window, 
I immediately suggested to him the 
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advantage of using a nightcap; he 
recfived the advice with pleasure, 
and immediately acquiesced in the 
proposal. As he has still a propen- 
sity to sleep, I now intend recom- 
mending to him a pillow, and short- 
ly after a bed and blankets. This 
perhaps may be considered as an 
innovation in religion, but if we 
only consult the New Testament, 
we will find that it is lawful to carry 
our bed on the Sabbath-day. Some 
people who desire to sleep comfort- 
ably, but afraid of public ridicule, re- 
main at home, and imagine that they 
fulfil the fourth commandment by 
sleeping the whole day ; others who 
wish to appear more religious, go pers 
haps a number of miles to sleep in 
the church, notwithstanding the 
hardness of the pews, the dampness 
of the house, and the annoyance 
of the preacher; but indeed there 
is great reason to admire the polite- 
ness and refinement of our college- 
bred preachers in this respect, for 
they will deliver their sermons with 
the lowest monotony, rather than 
hurt the delicate feelings ‘of those 
who sleep; but the Mechodists are 
so rude and pedantic, that there is 
not so much as a single nap to be 
got ia their assemblies. Would you 
ouly recline your head, and shut 
your eyes, they would not hesitate 
to tell you that “ there was no sleep- 
ing in Heil, and unless you be cir- 
cumspect and diligent you will un- 
doubtediy go there.” Now is it 
either polite or becoming to tell a 
man to his face, that he will go to 
Hell if he even shutshis eyes? But 
who could expect politeness or eveu 
common decency trom honre-bred, 
self-nominated itinerants, who never 
enjoyed those refinements of litera» 
ture and taste, that are frequently 
obtained in the general round of 
colieges aud schools, brothels, and 
vauioy-houses, midaivht revels and 
uucturnmal devauches ¢ Certainly 


there is no farther necessity for re« 
questing those who are inclined to 
sleep in churches, to bring with 
them such apparatus as may enable 
them to repose in perfect tranquil- 
lity. The comfort and convenience 
of those things will better recom. 
mend them than any panegyric from 
me, nor do I think it necessary that 
people should procure for that pur- 
pose those life preserving mattrasses 
that are so advantageous to sailors; 
for sake of economy any little pallet 
would serve all the purposes intend. 
ed. For those, however, that are 
afraid of lying in damp beds, it 
would be necessary as soon as di- 
vine service was ended, to take up 
their beds and walk. Let therefore 
every person who is determined to 
get a little pious repose, come pros 
perly equipped for sleeping, and 
let many of ovr pompous orators 
mollify those harsh tones and em- 
phatical words that do so much vive 
lence to the feelings of those devoe 
tional snoring Christians. 


LG, 
Sey 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


SOME REMARKS ON A PAMPHLET 
WRITTEN BY, OR AT LEAST FoR, 
THE REV. P. JOHNSON, AGAINST 
COUNS *LLOK PLOWDEN. 


AS Rev. Mr. Johnson’s name 
and public achievements, are 
now became matter of Irish History, 
he shews himself laudably anxious 
to purify tbe record that 1s to hand 
hin down to posterity. 

Suine people will indeed wouwler 
that charges made some years bak, 
in a work written professediy against 
the Orange System™, should have so 


: a . nae 





*“The ingenious and argumentative 
work of Mr. Plowden against the Orange 
system, appeared a good while before the 
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lately met the eye of a literary and 
a vigilant member of that assuciati- 
on: aman high in confidence, a 
Master, yea, by his own report, a 
High Priest in Israel! So early as 
the days of rue press, did this gen- 
tlemen and his friends beyin to be 
calumniated; yet it is only vow he 
comes with a reply. And all in good 
time; the apology though late is 
full. Forty-two pages of closely 
printed octavo, must be allowed an 
abundant retutation of about the 
same number of lines, And every 
one must be charmed by the tender- 
ness of feeling exhibited towards his 
accusers, whom he would not before 
subject to the shame of an attack 
to their face; but after the News- 
paper has been racked, and the 
Counsellor has leit the country,— 
he now brings forward his refuta- 
tion ! 


In making afew remarks on this 
production, sorry indeed should If 
be, to adopt all the opinions and 
assertions, against which it ts direct- 
ed. Especially Ido strenuously dis- 
own those two lines of a libel in the 
“Introduction,” marked by Italics, 
and stored up, against the author’s 
return to Ireland, or in the mean 
tine against the printer, publisher, 
or propagator of the idea, that Mr. 
James Cochran’s sufferings were owing 
to his friendship for Catholics! A 
libel against Rev. Phil. Johnson isnot 
like a libel against an ordinary indi- 
vidual. He was a high efticer of the 
executive, as wellas the Loid Castle- 
reagh; and it could of course be 
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publication, in 1811, of his post-union 
History, to which it was afterwards pre- 
fixed as an introduction. Orange gen- 
tlemen read a great mauy things they do 
not wish to see, and pretend wet to have 
seen ; because some systems thrive best in 
silenee and darinesss A number of O- 


range geniuses are en/y just now beginning 
to look into the Beliast Magazines! 


Johnson's Pamphlet. [Saty. 


easily made out as Jibelious and as 
seditious to Charge him with any jc 
judice against Catholics, as to im- 
peach the government itself that 
patronized Mr. Johnson. Of this 
then [ shall say nothing. As little 
will I dispute the extent of his ser- 
vices and of his dangers. They are 
pretty generally known about his 
own neighbourhood ; and this repub- 
lication of them will, I hope, remind 
agreeably and to some purpose, the 
Marquis of Hertford and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh of their old co-operator in 
loyalty, in the parish of Derriaghy. 
He was then, and still is of the same 
system with those noble Lords, and 
his triends will always be found 
among their devoted admirers. 

Of Mr. Johnson’s own services 
against rebels and delegates, he 
“ oughtto be,” andI dare say, és 
proud. As tothe services of those 
loyalists, who burned the Roman 
Catholic chapels of four contiguous 
parishes ‘on the noble estate of 
the noble Marquis;” he seems to 
account forthe excess of this zeal 
by the atrocities of the rebels at 
Scullabogue and Wexford-bridge, 
the report of which, at this time, 
provoked these reprisals* (see page 
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* The fact of some provocation having 
preceded the enormities of those days, 
wasimportant. I remember a story of a 
man living on the nod/e estate, whose house 
was assaulted in the night by three or 
four persons, whom he succeeded not one 
ly in beating off, but besides in recogniz- 
ing for some of his Orange neighbours. 
He presented himself to a magistrate well 
known to Mr. P. J. The peacemaking 
magistrate refused to gratify his revenge 
as the man had lost nothing. Besides, 
said he, “ you must have given them furm- 
erly some provecation.” The complainaat 
declared he never had. * Go home,” said 
this impartial magistrate. “You certainly 
must have given provocation, by singing 
some song, Or whistling some tune, OF something; 
Otherwise it is quite impossible they would 
have molested you! Go home, and live 
at peace |” — 
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26.) Unluckily, while the reader is 
digesting this explanation, he is pre- 
sented with a document, signed tirst 
by Mr. Jolnson bimself, and then 
by several members of the Bogne 
Society, &ec. declaring it to be their 
conviction, “that said atrocious 
acts had been committed by the 
enemies Of our king and coun- 
try, with an intention of inciting 
the Roman Catholics of that neigh- 
bourhood to rebellion, or of  sup- 
porting the groundless calumny that 
Orangemen are combined to persecute 
their Roman Catholic brethren.” Be- 
tween these conflicting authorities, 
the Rev. Phil. Johnson and the 
Boyvne-men, on one side, and the 
Kev. Phi’. Johnson vindicator, on 
the other; it would i}l] become me 
to attempt deciding. To neither 
of these explanations can the praise 
of inzenuitu be denied. The secre- 
cy of such nocturnal expeditions 
leaves toom for conjecture. Yet 
the Vindicator loves to quote invi- 
sible people, and he says else- 
where, the burning of the Brankins’ 
was committed by the disciples of 
Tom Paine! Whom he sets down 
for the assault on the house and 
person of the venerable Catholic 
pastor Of Aughagallon, who sur- 


vived with difficulty the wounds 
he received: whom he suspects 
for the system of intimidation a 


dopted in those parishes, and espe- 
cially in that of «Glenavy, where 
€atholtic men or women dared 
not go tu-mass on Sundays; tehkom 
he assigns as the actors, and ABET- 
tons bere, he bas wot told us, 

The Rev. Me. M‘Greevy was not 
in Derriaghy ia those days! Who 
the old persons are whom this 
clergyman consulted before be put 
his name tothe analysis of the Vin- 
dicator’s conclusions, | am not en- 
abled to declare. To this * analysis” 


the 


there is every thing particular and 
Oxact, excepl Only the authorities, 
be. Li 4< } M bly. NO. LXV if. 
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which are “gloriously uncertain.” 
Mr. M‘Greevy says, he “asked the 
opinion of some of the oldest and 
Must respectable Catholics, aud that 
such as he consulted, thought so and 
so.” Whether these persons (who 
wight amount to two or perhaps 
three Catholics) expressed generally 
the vor pupuli, may be doubted, I 
hope without any impeachment of 
the Vindicator’s Rev. authority. 

The posthumous evidence of the 
late Mr. O'Donnell of Belfast, in 
favour of Mr. Jobuson’s “ very pro- 
per character,” is paid back with 
strict justice In a note, certifying as 
to the loyalty of that clergyman. 
Next follows the discussion about 
the change of the Orangemens’ 
oath; and then two old lists, one 
of subscribers to the amount of 
£1451, for the punishment of Me. 
Johnsun’s assassins! ‘The other of 
subscribers to the amouut of £59, 
to rebuild the four burned chapels! 
This latter liberal subscription was 
the erclustve contribution of some 
threescore. Orangenien and the 
friends of Orangemen; to show the 
world, that as mone but such loyal 
men were called to restore Catho- 
lic chapels, so none but the slander 
ers of Orangemen Could bave burn- 
ed them !” 

All these things being so; it is 
hoped that Rev. Phil. Johusun, may 
be made superimicodant magistrate 
under Mr. Peeie’s new aet, for pre- 
serving the peace of ireland! Jam 
sure he has my vote. 

in much haste, 
A.B.C.D. 


ewe ee ee 


For the Belfast Monthly Magatine. 
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ENGLISH NATION, IN BEWALP OF 


POLAND.’ * 

UT it may not be improper to 

embrace the opportunity such es 
it is——not very prolific in hope—to 
breathe a sentiment in favour of the 
happiness of mankind; and amid 
the loud and importunate voices 
which interest and prejudice em- 
ploy to perpetuate scenes of maltg- 
nity and mischief, to endeavour to 
insinuate into the minds evenof a 
few, some considerations of justice 
and philanthropy. It were somes 
thing, when so many are spending 
all their ardour in recommending to 
favour the imterests of this prince 
and that prince, of this dynasty and 
that dynasty; or in exposing others 
10 infamy aml execration, that 
some persons would say a word in 


favour of poor human patare ; would 


only consider how 
that is ‘ikely to. fare, amid the 
changes which are in contempla- 
tion; and endeavour to make us 
found something of our joy or our 
sorrow, our hopes or our fears, up- 
on the prospect ol happiness or mise 
ery, of hiberty or slavery, of know- 
ledge or tenorance, to the millions 


entreat us to 


whose fate ft: now at stake, and of 





- 
* The sentiments expressed by the Phi- 
lanthropist, onthe subject of Poland, are 
so just, and at the same timeso congenial 
with the opinions so frequently expressed 
in the Political Retrospect, our readers are 
referred to them in corroboration of the 
doctrine, so repeatedly recorded in our 
pages as tothe hypocritical pretences of 
the Allies in liberating Franc., and taking 
merit to themselves for freeing the South 
of Europe, while they themselves hold the 
North in thraldom; and partition it to 
suit their views of ambition and aggran- 
dizement. According to them, by actions 
which are the best commentary on mo- 
tives; Might constitutes Right. ‘They act as 
unjustly in the cases of Poland and Nor- 
way, and are guilty of as great aggression, 
as France practised towards the weaker 
states in ker neighbourhood. K. 


[July. 


whom the fate seems to excite an 
interest in the bosoms of a number 
wonderfully small. 

What, at first consideration, would 
appear calculated to augment our 
sympathy, the multiplication of the 
beings in whose happiness or mis 
ery we take an interest, appears, 
with the ordinary part of mankind, 
to have altogether a contrary el- 
fect; to deaden the sensibility, to 
obscure the conceptivun, and make 
them feel much less either for their 
joy or their sorrow; have much less 
concern about their fate; and much 
less desire to make any effort or 
sacrifice either to save them from 
calamity or augment their happi- 
ness, The greater the number to 
whom the happiness is extended, 
the greater the number whom the 
calamity involves, the greater in 
the eye of reason, is the good in 
the one case and the evilin the o- 
ther. But such is not the progress 
of vulgar feeling; which is intense 
in proportion to the narrowness of 
the object; cold and lanquid in 
proportion to its magnitude and ex- 
tent. For one individual, strongly 
urged upon the attention either by 
closeness of Connection or elevation 
of place, the gross of mankind can 
fee] ; with him tbey can sympathize; 
for his pains or pleasures they caa 
make a stir. Upon the pains and 
picasures of their fellow. creatures 
taken in masses they appear to look 
as matters of inditlerence. The con- 
dition of this or that body of human 
beings, provided only the individual 
or individuals at the head of them 
have reason to be content, seems to 
present itself to lew, as any thing 
better than an object of vain and 
idle speculation. 

It is to counteract this miserable 
tendency, that is one of the main 
objects of THE PHILANTHROPIST; to 
enlarge the benevolent feelings of 
mankind; to make their narrow 
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sympathies gradually expand; to 
give them habits of attending to 
masses; and of estimating the tcel- 
ings of malkitudes at their vaine; 


to correct that woful inversion of 


feeling which ts bow so prevalent, 
of estimating the pains and plea- 
sures of one man, as more than 
these of a million, and those of a 
miliion as less than those of one. 
It is because the tract now be- 
fore us pcsscesses more of the spirit 
of philanthropy, than almost any 
of the political productions of the 
day, and because we are happy to 


say, that it has attracted moaie of 


public attention than from the ge- 
neral apathy concerning the inter- 
ests of humanity was to be expect- 
ed, that we have deemed it useful 
to call an article in the Plitiautlivo- 
pist by its name, 

There is this diflerence, that the 
tract addresses itself chiefly to mo- 
narchs and ministers, and endea. 
vours to find motives to persuade 


them to attend to the luterests of 


humanity in the management of the 
hew power which eveats have for 
the time placed in their bands. The 
sacrilices, We must Say, are not 
slight which the author makes to 
to gain their favourable opinion, 
both in complinie ntto thelr Virtues, 
andin deference to their principles. 
Ou this feature of the pamphiet 
we have no praise to bestow. We 
never can appsove of auy compro. 
And the encour- 
ayement which is given to the flat- 
tery of courtiers and newspapers, 
Dy the still more hyperbolical hial- 
tery ot men of talents, tends tou 
uphold that corruption of princes 
which is the subject of so many 
coiwplaints, and for which the at- 
terers, ifever the tide of prosperity 
turns, are sure to manifest the least 
indulgence. 

It is to the people of England 
that we address ourselves; and ona 


trise of principle, 
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subject like this we trust thatit ts 
not necessary to saci fice principle, 
We own that its through the pte. 
pre, that we have any hope of rene 
deriog princes and ministers phe 
lanthropists. Mere exhortations to 
Peubibaiily, ad rs ssed in Opposiion 
to tuamedtate and pu. erlal iulerests, 
have, with exceptions wondertully 
smail, proved always unsuccessful, 
But primces amd uinisters are lnseue 
sibly led anto a COMTOPULY with 
the sentimeuts of the people among 
Whom they live. ‘The general tone 
of thinking and of feeling ina na- 
tion, has a compulsive force oo all 
Who come Withra its sphere. The 
princes ol kuigland of the present 
day, can no more resemble the 
princes, of the time of Wailiam the 
Conqueror, for example, and of bis 
more immediate successors, thau 
they can resemble beings more per. 
fect than have yet appeared ia the 
human form. ‘Their character and 
Sentiments, speaking generally, are 
hecessariliy formed by those of the 
people amoag whom they live. ft 
ever the condition of the giasses of 
mavkind come to have tuat supermor 
regard in the winds of neu in geve- 
ral, to which ttis indisputably entitl 
ed, twill pr ssess8aCorrespondenl tlaie 
of ree nd oi the minds of prices, 
it ts by the lie. 
sipuction of the people, aid princt 


and not betore, 


pay by a better education, that 
this enlargement of mind, this more 
ex ihtoad 
ductive aud 


virtue, Uits more pave 
usetul plilauthropy, 
is to be produced. “Pil thea, ms 
by the tuteresis of prmces, mi the 
vulgar sense of the word, that pile 
ces, like other men, wil be goverue 
ed. And we miuch dread that the 
persuisiois ol the waulteor ob the 
lvact Deigle Us, lo thauce tbe tue 
perial and royal majesties ob Ause 
tria, Russia, aud Prussia, to resign 
them acquisitions ba Puiand, and yee 
nerousiy resiore the Puics to hberty 
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and independence, will not be ot 
much avail. The declared and 
sirong sense of the people of Eng- 
lend, however, would have its ef- 
fect upon the government of Eng- 
land ; and the government of Eng 

could not fail to have an influence 
upon the interests and counsels of 
the monarchs in question. 

The friends of hamanity all over 
the world are indebted to the author 
of the tract before us, for the elo- 
quence with which he has deplored 
the wrongs of the Poles, and en- 
deavoured to excite an interest for 
their sufferings. If people would 
set aparta few moments to consi- 
der; aod would only reflect that 
all ‘the miseries which have been 
endered by any family, whom they 
most deeply ‘deplore, by that of 
Louis the Sixteenth, for ¢€ xample, 
have been suflered, not by one fa- 
mily, but by hundreds and thou- 
sands of families, among the ut 
happy Poles; that no ruin can ex- 
ceed that which has fallen upon a 
great proportion of all the familes 
of Poland above the state of slaves, 
and even upon the slaves themselves; 
and that the imaginetion cannot 
conceive an excess of sutlering be- 
yond that to which they have been 
condemned; even this mental pic- 
ture might be expected to produce 
some eflect. People ought to be 
instructed, that to obtain a proper 
conception of the value of the pains 
or pleasures of the mass of their fel- 
low creatures, some reflection is ne- 
cessary. The suflerings of an in 
dividual of whom the idea is live- 
ly, convey themselves into the ima- 
gination instantaneouly, and with- 
out ellurt. The idea of a multitude 
is in itself indistinct and obscure; 
and it gives birth to no distinct and 
lively emotion. It is necessary to 
think of an individual, and of © his 
pains and pleasures; and afterwards 
to consider these, multiplied to the 


[July. 


extent of the case; and thus to 
form a compytation of what is suf- 
fer.d or enjoyed, The greater part 
of mankind, however, who act by 
im ediate feeling, and are not guide 
ed by computation, have pot nagogtn 
for this line of proce -eding 3 and as 
hetier education is needed ‘to vive 
it them. And. hence it proceeds, 
that the condition of haman beings, 
when contemplated in masses, 13 
regarded with the indifference with 
which it: generally is. ‘The follow- 
ing are some of the details, of Po- 
lish sutlering: 

“The plan of confiscating the 
lands of all persons who attempt 
any thing ayqinst the state, and re- 
warding services with those lands, 
has been peculiarly fiuitful we h 
misery to the country. Tach par- 
tition has been followed with an en- 
ormous transference and destruction 
of property. Every movement of 
the Poles or taarch of foreign troops 
has had a simiar conse quence ; and 
at all times an accusa‘ton of ¢isuf- 
fection has been too favourably lis- 
tened to. where a favonrite was to 
be provided for, Some idea may 
be formed of the scale on whieh 
courtly merit is rewarded tn those 
parts by the well known history’ of 
many famous professors, Me: zi- 
cof, who rose trom a drummer Soy 
to be more than once regent of phe 
empire, derived from royal grants 
estates so extensive, thatin journey- 
ing fromthe Baltic to the Caspian, 
through 15 degrees of latuude and 
27 of lonyitude, be could, it ts said, 
sleep every night on bis cwn pro- 
perty. It is not indeed every day 
that such full grown favourites ate 
to be supported ; ; but a multitude of 
smaller fry are every where seen to 
follow the marauders in chief ; many 
ave sharp enough to scent their 
prey from the capital; and even’ 
where appetite is not the miotive, 
revenge or spite seldom fails to aid 
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the progress of those nimble func- 
tionaries. The first step, upou a 
charge being preferred, was to car- 
ry off the accused person seven or 
eight hundred miles on his way 
towards Siberia. If he underwent 
some sort of examination, it was at 
a distance alike from his friends, 
his resources, and his proofs. His 
property in the mean time was all 
patin sequestration, and wy exact in- 
ventory taken and transmitied to 
the commission of corfiscations, 
which is opeved as a matter of 
course each time a Russian army 
enters Poland. If the commission 
pleased, it might declare the pro- 
perty confiscated, together with all 
debts due to the owner, without 
waiting for the result of his: exa- 
mination, which was indeed a mere 
form in almost every case. Should 
avy happy accident procure his ac- 
quittal before the decree of con- 
fiscation, he might retarn and look 
for his possessions, bat he in vain 
erleayoured to recognise them. 
They had been many months in the 
custody of persens (probably the in- 
formers or accusers) who had taken 
ail that could be moved into safe- 
keeping, and imprinted indelible 
marks o! their resideuce upon all the 
rest, 

“ If a proprietor of an estate hap- 
pened to be absent, the presump- 
tion was instantaneous that he must 
be with the enemy, and cunfiscation 
followed" of course. All those ac- 
cidentally abroad were ruined in 
this manner, although they had for 
the most part gone, in time of peace, 
with passports from the govern- 
ment, on account of business, amuse- 
ment, or health The maxim, * que 
les absens ont toujours tort,”’ is not 
exclusively French. By a still 
greater refinement, when a mort- 
gaged estate has been confiscated, 
aud the estates of the proprietor si- 
tuated abroad at some future change 
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of dominion have canie onder the 
power of government, he has had to 
pay the money secured om the land 
first confiscated, 

“ft is sufficieotly obvious that 
systematic rapiné, under the colour 
of legal powers, has not beea the 
only, perhaps tot the worst suffer. 
ing of the Polish proprietor since 
1772. Wherever troops matched 
at any time, their progress was mark. 
ed by devastation. Where they hap- 
pened to be stationed, thé néigh- 
bourhood was like a place recently 
taken by storm. Besides the ordina- 
ry complement of troops, which was 
always far greater in 6 aly 
thay were ever maintained upon 
their own territory, battalions were 
constantly passing and repassing in 
all directions, entering the country 


‘naked, and only remain in it long 


enough to be completely equipped 
at its expense. ‘Civil as welt as mi- 
litary agents regarded every thing’ 
Polish at all times as made for their 
use, and the spirit remaining in the 
owner only exposed his person to 
insults, which a tamer proprietor 
would have escaped in. losing his 
possessions,” 

« But the most crying of all the 
evils which the uuhappy Poles have 
suffered, the exile from their coune 
try, in all ber misery ever dear to 
the most wretched of them, has fale 
len upon every class alike. The 
ancient prelate of Cracow, one of 
the highest dignataries in the Chris- 
tian church, hurried away trom his 
flock to linger out the remains of 
his venerable age in the wilds of 
Asia, wasonly suffered to revisit his 
see afier he had survived his reason. 
Above an hundred persons of emin- 
ence for rank, wealth, or public me- 
rit, have, in one season, been swept 
olf in the metropolis, to the amaze- 
ment of their fellow citizens, ac- 
customed to regard them with reve- 
rence. We may form to ourselves 
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some idea of the consternation which 
such an event happening in a town 
like Manchester, Glasgow, and Li- 
verpool, would produce. I! the m- 
fluence or dignity of the highest 
siation did not protect from such 
violence, the obscurity of the most 
humble afforded no shelter. Not 


only the peasantry were forced off 


by thousands to the army, and with- 
out any regular system or propor- 
tion; ‘but private persons armed 
with authority, would under pretence 
of raising men, Carry away as many 
as it pleased them, and dispose of their 
persons in the neighbouring provin- 
ces, where men were saleable by 
law. One magistrate has, at a 
sweep, seized in this way some hun- 
dreds. The public, in ike manner, 
has frequently executed plans for 


peopling districts in Siberia on the - 


same principle. Professor Pallas 
relates a most affecting scene in that 
remote desert, where he found a 
tribe of Poles, the remains of many 
thousands thus torn from their coun- 
try without even the pretext of an 
accusation. Jime and the extremi. 
ty of distress had stifled the de- 
sire of revisiting Poland; all that 
those unhappy beings implored, was 
the intercession of the traveller at 
court, that their littie allotments 
might not, as heretofore, be takeo 
from them as soon as their toils bad 
brouyht them into what is reckoned 
cultivation in those dreary regions, 

“Tt is desirable to avoid all re- 
collections which only lead to un- 
availing irritation; conciliation 
ought now to be the only object: | 
pass over, therefore, the  bortors 
which have, at various times, been 
exercised by the soldiery. For 
the honour of human nature, it is 
to be hoped that a monster like Dre- 
witz may never again be born of 
woman; and if it be impossible to 
forget the massacres of Praga, let 
us endeavour to draw a veil over 
them, when we reflect that, in re- 


[J uly. 


turn for all his victories, their au- 


thor experienced only the fickle. . 


ness of those courts and the cold ne- 
glect of that multitude which once 
adored hin.” ’ 

But itis of much less importance 
to deplore the past, than to take 
measuies for the improvement of 
the future; though Poland reads a 
most instructive commentary upon 
the creed, that oppression and 1i- 
justice can only spring from a re- 
volutionary source; and that governs 
ments which have antiquity on their 
side are always favourable to the 
best interests of humanity. The ta- 
tional course would be, to look sei- 
ther to: novelty nor antiquity as the 
standard of good ness, but to look sole- 
ly to the benefit of mankind; where 
knowledge and happiness are most 
encouraged, there to fix our highest 
esteem; where ignorance and mises 
ry are most largely creaied, there 
to pourforth our Joudest complainis; 
whatever means are best adapted for 
increasing the knowledge and hap- 
piness of mankind, and for dimiuish- 
wg their ignorance and misery, 
these to applaud, these to pursue, 


and to make as many ovhers- applaud - 


and pursue themas possible. 

The author of the tract before us 
says that the allied sovereigns ought 
to restore the Poles to their inde- 
pendence and their constitution of 
1791, because none of the existing 
sovereigns and ininisters had a baad 
in the foul deed of partition; be- 
cause, though the Poles have shown 
themselves, partial to the cause of 
France, it was natural in them to 
look with favour to those who were 
the enemies of their enemics; be- 
cause it is required by the fidelity 
to the principles on which the ai- 
lied princes profess to act for the li- 
beration of Europe; because, with. 
out it, the balance of Europe can. 
not be restored; because the docs 
trine of the balance of powers favour- 
able ta the peace and independence 
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of nations; becanse the partition of 
Poland was an atrocious violation of 
that system ; because the time which 
has elapsed has not converted that 
partition into preseription, since the 
allies themselves do not allow that 
a similar lapse has converted into 
prescription the usurpations of the 
French; because England ought not 
toshow by berinditference to Poland, 
that she only feels a concern in the 
fate of countries that may become 
her customers, or atlord peculiar 
facilities for making her tremble at 
home 3; because the allies have been 
greatly assisted by public opinion, 
and may equally suffer, if it isonce 
more turned against thems; . because 
they reap but little advantage from 
the violent occupation of Poland, 
producing little, and costing much; 
because, in a flourishing state, its 
commerce to its neighbours would 
be more advantageous than tts «o- 
minion ; because the aversion of the 
Poles to a foreign yoke renders 
unavoidable that severity of govern. 
ing under which no country can be 
productive; because, under the sys- 
tiem of management which has ac- 
tually been pursued, the country has 
been scourzsed, drained, exhausted ; 
becanse the violent occupation of 
Poland is a cause of military weak- 
ness to the confederates, and a cause 
of strength to their enemies, ‘the 
Poles having filledthe ranks of the 
French. from the very beginning of 
of their contest with the rest of 
Europe ; because the restoration of 
independence to the Poles would 
form a bulwark of strength to the 
confederates, an invincible barrier 
to Russia, anda wall of partition 
between ber and Austria and Prus- 
sia, averting the danger ever im- 
pending from interests liable to 
clash; because the national anti- 
pathies between the Poles and Rus- 
siins are the effects of mutuai in- 
junes, and would speedily disap. 
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pear under mutual benefits; be- 
cause, Poland would be the natue 
ral ally of Russia, principally de- 
pend upon her for assistance, and 
be swayed by her councils; because 
although it may thus appear that 
the power of Russia would receive 
a formidable merease, the danger of 
her neighbours would not be en- 
creased, since it is an increase which 
at any time she has it in her power 
to bestow upon herself, and since 
she might even erect Poland into a 
separate kingdom, with a distinct 
government, dependent upon herself, 
iu the person of a Russian prince ; 
an arrangement which, though not 
the best, would approximate to the 
best, would be no little satisfaction 
to the Poles, and would certainly 
be not less dangerous to the neigh- 
bours of Russia, than the indeper- 
dence of Poland established by the 
joint beneticence of all the sur- 
rounding powers, 

Undoubtedly it would be an ani. 
mating spectacle, could we behold 
an union of governments, in whose 
hands is placed the destiny of so 
large a portion of the human race, 
as the triumph over Bonaparte, if 
really effected, wonld put in the 
hands of the confederate powers, 
seriously concerning themselves ae ° 
bout the happiness of the miilions 
of human beings whom their ar- 
rangements affect, It would be a 
uew scene in this worid, Phe his- 
tory of human affairs presents no- 
thing with which it could be compar- 
ed. It would be the greatest proof 
ever exhibited of the progress of 
the human mind; of the influence 
of knowledge and civilization in 
strengthening the beveficent, and 
weakeniiy the selfish principles of our 
natare ; of the progress which has 
been made in human happiness by 
an adhdrence to virtuous princi- 
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reality be exhibited, the con:ition 
of human nature may be to a won- 
derful degree improved. The state 
of Europe may now be compared 
te that of London after the great 
fire. The inconvenient structure of 
the old city bad been the source of 
a great variety of evils, evils of 
which some were of the greatest 
magnitude; it was not only perai- 
cious to the general health of the 
inhabitants, lessening the duration 
of human life, but it rendered Lon- 
don a nursery for the plague, from 
which it was seldom entirely {ree,and 
by which it lost at frequent intervalsa 
great proportion of its entire popu- 
jation. ‘The destruction of the city 
by fire, however calamitous to the 
individuals who sutlered had this 
advantage, that it atlorded an oppor- 
tunity of rebuilding i upon a bet- 
ter plan; in consequence of which 
the health of the inhabitants has 
been improved, and the plague has 
been entirely extirpated. Had it 
not been for the opportunity afford. 
ed by the burning, ages might, and 
would have rolled on, without the 
removal of any considerable part 
of the evils which the inconvenience 
of the ancient structure produced. 
Ik bas indeed been matter of pretty 
general and well-fouaded lament. 
ation, that more extensive advan- 
taye was not taken of the occasion 
then presented; and that some of 
the more useful and beautiful plans 
which were presented by Sir Caris- 
topher Wren and others, were not 
fullowed. The analogy between 
this case and that of Europe at the 
present hour, must srike every inag- 
ination. The ancient structure, the 
etlect of hazard and of momentary 
convenience, in a rude and impro- 
vident age, is universally allowed 
in many respects to have been bigh- 
ly inconvenient, and to have pro- 
duced evils serivus both in number 
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and magnitude. The ancient struc- 
ture, by the conflagration which 
has overrun so great a part of Eu- 
rope, has been destroyed ; and an 
Opportunity is now presented, if the 
ambition of Bonaparte be really cir- 
cumscribed, of re-edifying the fab- 
ricona plan by which the former 
iuconveniencies may be avoiled, 
and new benefits, of the greatest im- 
pertance, may be conferred on the 
people of Europe. ‘The little inte- 
rests of the ancient proprietors, and 
their obstinate habits and prejudices, 
are said to have obstructed the 
rebuilding of London upon the 
best plan after the fire. It would be 
too much to expect that analogous 
interests and prejudices should not 
operate upon this greater occasion, 
and oppose the re-censtruction of 
the European system upon a better 
plan. 


Of the advantages which would’ 


spring from bestowing a beueficent 
system of government upon the li- 
beral nations of Europe, many are 
so obvious that they cannot escape 
the most superficial glance. By 


the attachment of the people to a 


governmeat that deserves their at- 
tachment, you erect the strongest 
of all possible barriers to the pro- 
gress of conquest. The French 
overran Europe with such astonish- 
ing rapidity, because the people of 
Europe, as Mr. Windham happily 
expressed it, detached from thet? 
ancient governments, presented an 
unresisting medium; and a victory 
over a sluggish and mechanical ar- 
my, was the conquest of the coun- 
try. When every man has a house 
which is the scene of happiness, se- 
curity, domestic and local affection, 
under a government which not only 
protects his person and his pro- 
perty, but instead of depressing, 
elevates his mind, every man is 
ready to defend what is dearer two 
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him than life, because it is the se- 
curity of all for which life is desir- 
able. 

Another advantage may be men- 
tioned, perhaps of not less import- 
ance, but which has not as yet at- 
tracted equal notice. In propors 
tion as a people are happy at home, 
the less, ceteris paribus, are they 
likely to make war upon their neigh. 
bours abroad. This follows from 
the fundamental principles of hu- 
man nature, and is therefore neces- 
sarily and comprehensively true. 
It is also coufirmed by particular 
experience, Savages are perpetu- 
ally at war, Rude nations are at 
war almost perpetually. It was 
much less easy to make soldiers of 
the people of Holland than those 
of Germany ; of the people of Eng- 
land than those of France; and of 
those of Anglo-Americans than any 
other in the world. When people 
have many comforts at home, they 
are not easily induced to abandon 
home. When they are wretched 
at home, the vagabond life of a sol- 
dier presents itself in the shape of 
arelief. The fact most happily is, 
that the very same circumstances 
which render a people most to be 
depended upon for defensive war- 
fare, render them most abhorrent of 
that which is offensive; that which 
renders them the most determined 
opponentg of aggression, is that 
which renders them least to be fear- 
ed as aggressors, 

If stability and petmanence in 
the European system be, as they ap- 


pear to be, regarded as objects of 


primary desire, forms of govern- 
ment calculated to secure the bap- 
piness of the people, will assume 
in our eyes a new station of impor- 
tance. The history of ali the 
world shows that a military despot- 
ism is the least stable and fixed of 
all the forms of society ; and in the 
state inte which the human miad in 
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Europe is now brought, must of ne- 
cessity have less chance for perma. 
nence than at any former period, 
After the pure coercion of a military 
power, there is nothing to secure the 
steady obédience of the people, but 
either, first, a superstitious and blind 
reverence, or secondly, a convice 
tion of benefit. It has been the 
complaint of Burke and others, that 
the superstitious reverence is gone, 
The complaint isto a great degree 
well founded. It is however cere 
tain, that when the blind and super. 
stitious reverence is once gone, it 
never can be restored. It is gone, 
as that writer says, for ever. Nos 
thing, therefore, but the conviction 
of benefit, remains as a ground wore 
thy of any dependence fof the pere 
manent obedience of the people, 
Hereafter, throughout the whole of 
the enlightened part of Europe, 
governments, we may rely upon it, 
will be permanent and secure in pro- 
portion to their gooduess ; that is, 
their conduciveness to the happi- 
ness of the subjects. Rude and ill. 
constructed governments, governs 
ments calculated to pamper and gra- 
tify all the passions and propensities 
of the smaller, at the expense of 
the greater number, are machines 
which, under the intellectual cli- 
mate of Europe, cannot now be 
long held together, They are only 
calculated to give birth to revolution 
alter revolution, and to expose man- 
kind repeatedly to all those evils for 
which we have so lung been deplar- 
ing the convulsions in France. 

All that class of persons, there. 
fore, who seem to be the most deep. 
ly impressed with a sense of the 
evils which spring from revolutions, 
will, by unavoidable necessity, if 
they are sincere in their pretensions 
of benevolence, and if it is not, ail 
the while, the abuses only of bad 
governments lor which they are anx- 
ious, be the foremost aod warthest 
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promoters of all those improvements 
in government which are most con 

ducive to the happiness of mankind, 
and hence to their contentment, 
tranquillity, and obedience, 


—_=—= 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FOURTEENTH RE- 
PORT.OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATI- 
ON, IN IRELAND. LETTER FROM 
JOHN LESLIE FOSTER, ESQ. TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION, 


(Continued from Belfast Monthly 
Magazine, vol. X. page 287.) 


Sir, London, April 22d, 1811. 


I MUCH regret that the necessity 

of my attendance in Parliament 
prevented my being present at the 
last meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation. In compliance with — their 
desire, that such of the Commission. 
ers as were absent should transmit 
to you their opinions upon the im- 
portant subject now under our con- 
sideration, I proceed with great 
deference to lay mine before the 
Board, 

As the first step towards forming 
an opinion, how far the education 
of the lower classes in Ireland may 
be improved, it seems necessary 
that we should have a clear view of 
its actual state. 

Returns from 17 of the 22 dio- 
ceses of Ireland have been laid before 
the commissioners by the chief se- 
cretary of the Lord Lieutenant, spe- 
cifying the number of schools in 
each parish, and the number of pu- 
pils in each school; distinguishing 
also the proportion of Catholics and 
Protestants among the scholars, and 
the wame and religion of each 
schoolmaster, accompanied with a 
variety of important observations, 
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as to the course of instruction ac- 
tually pursued, and the feelings of 
the people upon that subject. 

From these returns it appears, 
that in these 17 dioceses there are 
no fewer than 3,736 schoolmasters, 
who adminster education to 162 567 
pupils; of the masters, 1,271 are 
Protestants, and 2,465 Roman Cas 
tholics; of their pupils, the Protes- 
tants are 45590, and the Roman 
Catholics 116,977. These 17 dio- 
ceses comprise about five-sixths of 
the superficial extent of Ireland, but 
propably do not contain more than 
four-fifths of its actual population ; 
the remaining five dioceses would 
thus contain one fifih as many in- 
habitants as the 17 whose returns 
are laid before us, and may be sup- 
posed to possess school masters and 
pupils in the same proportion; we 
may then conclude, that similar re- 
turns from the whole of Ireland, 
would have presented to our view 
upwards of 200,000 pupils, instruct: 
ed by above 4 600 masters 

Great as this number may appear, 
it is obviously far less than. the re- 
ality; for these returns were almost 
all made inthe winter half of the 
vear; and it appears, that the num- 
ber of scholars in the summer sea- 
son is every where greatly increase 
ed, and in many places at least 


‘dovbied. These returns also, in ge- 


neral, exclude from the r enumerae 
tion the itinerant schoolmasters, 
who yet form so principal a subject” 
of their comments, and who appear 
to prevail in the south and west, 
and indeed in most parts of Ireland, 
in such considerable numbers. Men 
who are described as having no fixed 
place of habitation, but who set up 
schools during the summer months 
in temporary hovels, or transfer the 
scene of their instructions once Or 
twice a week from cabin to cabin, in 
some places underselling the low 
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rates of teaching demanded by the 
residents; in others, not receiving 
any pecuniary reward, nor other re- 
muneration than tood and lodging ; 
pursuing this system during the fine 
weather, and disappearing regulat- 
ly and necessarily in the commence- 
ment of the winter. 

Thus, if we were merely to con- 
sider the extent to which instruction 
is administered, we might perhaps 
be led to the conclusion, that hardly 
any other country is so amply pro- 
vided with the means of education ; 
but when we take into consideration, 
not merely the quantity, but the 
quality of these means, their ex- 
tent becomes an additional, and an 
imperious, reason for interference and 
alteration 

The rates charged for instruction, 
appear to be in general, 
per qearter. 

d. 


a 
2 6 
4 4 


For reading . i: . « «© « « 
For reading and writing . . 
For reading, writing, and arith- 


ete 44 24.2. 4 2 § © 


When it is considered, that the 
average number of pupils in each 
school paying these rates appear to 
be about 43, we might at once con- 
clude, that it is impossible the coun- 
try should produce 4,600 persons, 
tempted by such inducements, and 
properly quaiitied fur teaching even 
the art af seadiag, much less for 
implanting in the asind the first pria- 
ciples of religion or morality, or 
indeed for conveying almost any use- 
ful knowledge. It 1s not, however, 
necessary to resort to any such ge- 
neral conclusion; the retarns furnish 
but too many proofs of the melan- 
choly fact, that in most places (parts 
of the north excepted) the actual 
quality of the education is far worse 
than we should be led @ priori, evea 
from these premises, to couciude. 
The want of books is the first and 
dost general complaint ; a want in- 
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separable from the present tates of 
teachiny,; una:ded by the improve. 
ments of Belland Lancaster. The 
nature of the few that are to be 
met with, is an evil often of no less 
magnitude; a selection alike perui- 
cious and ridiculous, Fabulous and 
idle tales, newspapers and bailads, 
“ The Impartial History of [reland,” 
“The Treatise of the Scapular ;” 
“© The lrish Rogues and Rapparees ;” 
and, “ The Life of Moll Flanders!’ 

Supposing, however, even proper 
buoks to be provided, it is obvivus, 
that in the hands of many of the 
present masters they could be of 
little service, 

[shall not recapitulate all the pain- 
ful descriptions, both of their defi- 
ciencies and dispositions, which oc 
cur to «many of these returns; in 
one we are informed, “ that a more 
disloyal and bigotted set of men 
does not exist than the hedge school- 
masters of the adjoining country.” 
Without subscribing to the severity 
of this ceasure,or at least excepting to 
the generality of it applicationi;we suil 
may be permitted to doubt, whether it 
is possible to ascribe to many of them 
the praise of possessing the oppo- 
site qualifications; perbapsit is a 
little overstrained ; when we are as- 
sured in another of the returos, that 
“men incapable of getting a liveli- 
hood in any other manner are con- 
strained to open a school .as a last 
resuurce ;” but surely, even with. 
out the returns, and even setiing 
aside what must be our own expe- 
rience upon the subject, it 18 evie 
demt, that where the whole reward 
of the annual labour of a master ap- 
pears tu be on the average from 30/, 
tu 40/,- per annum, who tor this sum 
is to find a school-touse, and to 
maintain his family, it is in vain ty 


“expect'we can obtain proper quali. 


fications at such a price, more par- 
ticularly, amonyst men who have 


probably had oo better opportunities 
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for their own instruction than those 
which they now afford to the future 
schoolmasters of *the next genera- 
tion; that such terms should find 
masters to accept them, and that pa 
rents should desire to purchase what 
they can obtain at such a price, can 
result only from the poverty coup- 
Jed with the strang passion for edu- 
cation, which alike mark the lower 
‘Classes of our people; indeed, one of 
the few subjects for congratulation 
to be found in these returns is the 
extraordinary and universal desire of 
the peasantry to obtain instruction 
for their children. Very frequent 
are the instances, (in one parish not 
fewer than eleven) of evening schools 
being established, and regularly at- 
tended by children of parents whose 
necessities do not allow them to dis- 
pense with the daily labours even 
of such young assistants. ‘This dis- 
position would lead them to co- 
operate with us in the diffusion of 
instruction, and promises the hap- 
piest results, if indeed we under- 
take to give it tothem, It however 
does more, it further assures us, 
that if we do not assist them, in- 
structed nevertheless they will be; 
and that the limits of our choice are 
confined to the quality of that in- 
struction; so that to such persons 
as think education unfitted for their 
stations, ao such alternative is pre- 
sented; our choice appears to be, 
bot whether they shall be educated 
or iguorant, but whether they shall 
be taught to be profitable members 
of society in their humble stations, 
fulfillers of their religious, moral, 
and social duties, obedient to the 
jaws, and loyal to the government, 
or continue under the systematic 
mis instruction upon these points, 
which in so many instances appears 
to be their present lot. 

There are, no doubt, many excep- 
tions to this melancholy view of the 
general means of instruction pos- 
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sessed by the lower orders of our 
people. The English parish schools, 
which formed the subject of our ele- 
venth report, contain it seems no 
fewer than 23,000 pupils, and in 
them the education is no doubt of 


a better description, though still 
very inferior to what it might be 
rendered ; these schools however ap- 
pear to be comparatively but little 
frequented by the Catholics, whose 
instruction is so principal a subject 
for our consideration. In some parts 
of the north of Ireland there are 
many excellent schools; there are 
also many good schools founded by 
the benevolent exertions of indivi- 
duals in other places, and the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees of Erasmus 
Smith promise an important addi- 
tion to their nuinber; still, how- 
ever, I cannot think that any per- 
son, on examining the documents 
now before the Board, will consider 
these altogether in any other point 
of view thanas forming partial ex- 
ceptions to a general system, and 
utterly inadequate to effect areform- 
ation of its character, 
The formation of any plan for the 
education of a people involves so 
many, and such important consider- 
ations, that it must necessarily be 
the subject of much difference of o- 


pinion; the difficulty inseparaBle 
from such an inquiry, i ~eneral, 
is however still inferior - Mher 
of a nature peculiar to I: "iS 
ing from the obstacl<s | ad 
by the actual state of © i.2 d 


other opinions among the peupie; 
it will be in vain to recommend the 
system which we might think most 
desirable for adoption, if it is also 
to be such as will inevitably be re- 
jected by those for whose benefit 
principally it is proposed. 

The returns already referred to, 
exhibit some facts which may assist 
our conclusions upon this subject. 
It appears that in some paris of 
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Ireland, panes in the south and 
west, in parishes where thete are 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
masters, not a single Catholic scho- 
lar is to be found under the tuition 
of a Protestant, nor a Protestant 
pupil under a Roman Catholic. Io 
the parish of St. Nicholas, for in- 
stance, in the diocese of Cork, 
there are five Protestant, and fif- 
teen Roman Catholic schools, each 
frequented exclusively by children 
of the religion of the master; other in- 
stances,though oone perhapssostrong, 
might easily be adduced; it is very 
observable, however, that this habit 
prevails only in those parts of the 
country where the great mass of the 
population is Roman _ Catholic ; 
where the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are more equally balan- 
ced no such feelings seems to ex- 
ist; for instance, we find, in the re- 
turns of the parish schools, that in 
the parish of Ardtrea, in the dio- 
ceses of Armagh, there are fifteen 
schools, of which it happens that 
seven are kept by Protestants of the 
established church, seven by Ro- 
man Catholics, and one by a Pres- 
byterian; in every one of those 
schools are to be found both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic pupils, 
and in every one of them the child 
is taught the catechism of its own 
religion by the school:naster. The 
parish of Ardtrea seems to be a fair 
example of the habits of the north, 
but the parish of St. Nicholas does 
not scem to be an equally fair spe- 
cimen of the practice of the south ; 
on the contrary, this, and some o- 
ther similar instances, appear mae 
nearly as exceptions thau illustra- 
tion of the general system, even in 
those paris of Ireland, for on exa- 
mining the returns it appears evi- 
dent, that, in the vast majority of 
instarces, perhaps even in niue out 
ot ten, the schoolmaster, be his re- 
ligiva what it may, has pupils of 
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each persuasion ; where the school 
appears to be of a better description, 
and particularly where surveying or 
mathematics are taught, the mix~- 
ture will be found, | believe, inva- 
riably totake place. It appears al- 
so, that there exists less disinclina- 
tion on the part of the Protestants, 
than of the Roman Catholics, tointrust 
their children to masters of the op- 
posite religion; nay even in some 
parishes, where the majority of the 
pupils are Protestant, the majority 
of the masters are Catholic; for in- 
stance, in the parish of Muckuao, 
and of Magheracross, in the dio- 
cese of Clogher. In the parish of 
Drummully, in the same diocese, 
there is a Roman Catholic master 
with every pupil in his school a 
Protestant, 

In those places where there exists 
the greatest unwillingness on the 
part of the Roman Catholics to send 
their children, to Protestants, it 
seems to be in consequence of the 
very active, and in most places re- 
cent, interference of individuals of 
the Koman. Catholic clergy for that 
purpose. It isin the southern dio- 
ceses of Cloyne, Waterford, Ferns, 
Cashel, and Ossory, that this inter- 
ference seems: principally to have 
been exerted. 

A remarkable instance of this in- 
terference appears to have takea 
place in the parish of Frddown in 
the diocese of Ossory, where, in 
1807 a Protestant master had $0 
Protestant and 100 Catholic schoe 
lars, when at the desire of the priest 
all the Catholics, except 18, lett 
him. It is observable, however, that 
18 did stay with him notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition, | 

lt appears also, that even in those 
places the interference has been ex- 


‘erted ii comparatively few instane 


ces, and not to an extent that can 
materially affect the conclusion, that 
in general the schools of Protestant 
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masters are as yet attended freely by 
Roman Catholic pupils. [t has been 
already observed, that the Protestant 
masters who are appoin ed to the 
English parish schools usually ap- 

ar to have a smaller proportion 
of Catholics among their pupils than 
other Protestant schoolmasters; 
whether this originates from ‘hese 
masters beiny less inclined to be- 
come the teachers of the Roman 
Catholic catechism, or froma dis- 
trust in the parents, springing from 
the mode of their appomtment, or 
from other causes, I do not pretend 
to determine. 

Icis very evident, that an extreme 
jealousy exists among the Roman 
Cathoiics as to any interference with 
the religious tenets of their child 
ren, and that the slightest attempts 
towards it on the part of the master 
would be the signal for their com 
plete abandonment of his school. 
A curious instance of the extent of 
these feelings occurs in the parish 
of Brigoun, in the diocese of Cioyne, 
where a sunday school, kept by a 
Protestant, was fully attended by 
Catholic papils, until the scene of 
Instruction was imprudently trans- 
ferred to the church; their immedi- 
diate and universal secession was the 
consequence ; and it seems that the 
subsequent removal of the school to 
the market house has not been able to 
recover apy portion of their attend- 
ance, We may observe another ex- 
ample of the same feel.ng at the op- 
posite extremity of the Island. In 
the partsh of Cloncha, in the dice 
cese of Derry, there are three sun- 
day-sciiools, one kept io the church, 
the others not; the Roman Catho- 
lics resort freely tothe latter, but 
do not go to the former, 

‘These circumstances have been 
adverted to, minute as they may ap- 
pear, because they prove the ne- 
cessity of our sincerely renouncing 
every idea of interference with the 
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religious opinions of the Roman 


Catholics in any plan offered to their” 


acceptance. By attempting it 
we shall fail of every thing, by 
abstaining from i, I hope, and bes 
lieve, that in other respects a vast 
deal may be effected. 


The following are the steps by 


which, as it appears to me, a perman- 
ent system of improved education 
might be established, with the fairest 
prospect of success; as the first 
aud indispensable preliminary, a se- 
minary should be established for 
the instruction of young men as 
school-masters, not merely because 
it would be d:ffi ult or impossible 
to find any sufficient number in Ire- 
land qualified for the purpose, but 
also because it appears to me to be 
very important that the new system 
should avail itself of the great im- 
provements in the art of teaching 
which have been effected by Doc- 
tor Bell and Mr. Lancaster, and 
which by means of such a seminary 
might effectually be introduced I 
should propose to place the manages 
ment of this instruction under the 
regulation of a Board of commissi- 
oners of education, who should alse 
have the superiotendeme of such 
schools as should be afterwards 
founded under theit authority Jor 
these schoolmasters to teach in. 
These commissioners should be en- 
abled to accept or to purchase pro- 
per sites of ground for building 
schoo! houses, and the possessors of 
estates under settlement should be 
empowered to convey to them for 
that purpose. The funds necessary 
wonlid, I bope, be considered by 
parliament as a proper subject of 
annual supply. Of the numerous 


public institutions in Ireland, which. 


are thus supported, no one seems to 
be a fairer object of legislative 
bounty. The commissioners might 
then proceed gradually to build 
schools in such places as in their 
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judgment might be desirable, and 
on a due exercise of discretion in 
this particular | should expect both 
the extent and period of final suc- 
cess materially to depend 

The course of instruction to be 
pursued demands the next considera- 

tion. 

In every system of education, 
and particularly ove intended for 
the lower ranks to Ireland, it is sure- 
ly of the jast importance to provide 
that the acquisition of the art of reads 
ing shall at the same time be made 
the means of conveying proper prin- 
ciples into the mind. In Ireland, 
this will be a work of some difficul- 
ty, owing to the necessity of found- 
ing all true principles of human 
action ultimately in the obligations 
of religion, coupled with the jealous 
feelings upow that subject with 
which we have to treat; we have 
not, then, a perfect liberty of choice; 
and accordingly to the plan which 
in obedience tothe desire of the 
Board, I venture to suggest, is not 
that which appearsto me most per- 
fect in itself, but merely as the best 
* that there is any chance of being a- 
ble to carry into practical effect, and 
at the same time as one which might 
be carried into effect without much 
difficulty, and which would be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial re- 
sults; under these circumstances, 
then, we seem to have a choice of 
but two general modes of proceed- 
ing, either to have separate schools 
for the Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and to teach them in each 
the principles of their respective re- 
ligions, or to unite them in the same 
schools, within which the points of 
their religious differences must 
never be adverted to, The first, 


though it may appear to some the 
most plausible, may on considera- 
tion be found highly objectionable. 
To promote the intercourse between 
the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
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lics in all possible manners, appears 
to me of the greatest importance, 
observing, as I always have, that 
their mutual prejudices abate in pro- 
portion asthey become acquainted 
with each other, and that an increase, 
not of dislike, but of toleration, is 
the effect of their collision. 

The example of the parish of 
Ardtrea already cited, and indeed 
of the north of Ireland in general, 
with the superior prosperity and hap- 
piness of that part of the island, 
contrasted with the habits of the 
South, and their disastrous conse~- 
quences, seems clearly to point out 
the expediency of mixing the Pro- 
testants and Catholics as much as 
possible in any plan to be adopted. 
And it would be difficult to conceive 
an intercourse more likely to be 
effectual for that purpose than that 


* of children pursuing together a com- 


mon system of education at atime 
of life when tiveir earliest and most 
permanent impressions are receiv- 
ed, nor any plan more calculated 
for ever to disconnect them than by 
setting the Protestant school against 
the Catholic school, and leaving the 
pupils in each to indulge in that 
esprit de corps which would be in- 
separable from such an arrange- 
ment, 

Recommending then, on those 
grounds, that the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics should be united 
in a common system of education, 
it follows, that the system must be 
such as will not in the slightest de« 
gree interfere with the religious te. 
nets of the latter, and further, that 
it must be such as may give to them 
a well grounded assurance that no 
afier plan for their conversion is in 
secret reservation. 

With this view, I should recom. 
mend that every word to be taught 
or read within these schools should 
in the first instance be prioted under 
the authority of the proposed come 
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missioners, and constitute tneir 
course of education, public, fixed, 
and unalterable. That this course 
should be taught without variation in 
all their schools, and that any of 
their masters departing from it in 
the slightest particular should in- 
stantly be dismissed. 

The contents of such a course 
would necessarily require great de- 
liberation. To speak here merely 
of its general outline, it ought, I 
think, to comprise the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
upon the improved system of Bell 
and Lancaster; a system peculiarly 
calculated for the lower classes in 
Ireland, as much by the habits of 
order, method, and regularity, which 
it introduces, as by the vast saving 
of time and expense, which is its pe- 
culiar characteristic: ample care 
might easily be taken to guard this 
method, in the hands of the com- 
Missioners, against an objection 
which has been urged by some (per- 
haps without much reason) againstthe 
Lancasterian practice, that it teach- 
es reading as a mere art, without at 
the same time storing the young 
mind with proper principles. With 
this view, I should propose that the 
books intended for the readers in 
these schools should in the first place 
contain such extracts from the New 
Testament, as no candid Roman 
Catholic can imagine to have any 
bearing upon the points in dispute 
between them and the Protestants. 
The 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of 
the gospel of St. Matthew, for in- 
stance, could, I apprehend, give of- 
fence to no Catholic parents: sure I 
am they would form most excel- 
lent lessons for their children; and 
I should most gladly purchase the 
opportunity of giving such to them, 
at the expense of omitting to insert 
in their school-books those passages 
which have been relied on by Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, in 


(July. 


tneir controversies with each other. 

It is hardly necessary to sug- 
gest how desirable it would be that 
some of the bishops of the Roman 
Catholic church should assist in 
inaking the selection. 

Some persons may perhaps sup- 
pose that even the limited commu- 
nication of the Scriptures would 
form a ground of religious objection ; 
but the returns seem decisive to the 
contrary ; throughout the North, 
the New Testament appears to be 
thankfully received wherever it is 
offered to the Roman Catholics; in 
some places we are assured it Is ea- 
gerly purchased by them, In the 
south, indeed, it appears, in some in- 
stances, to have been prohibited by 
individuals of the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; butthis interference seems 
of rare occurrence, and if attempt- 
ed in many other parts of Ireland, 
would probably be unsuccessful. 
I beg, however, not to be under- 
stood as recommending that the re- 
ligious instruction of Roman Catho- 
lics should be confined to these par- 
tial extracts of the scriptures ; such 
as are proposed only for their school- 
books. It is merely recommended 
to leave it to the Catholic pupils 
hereafter to study certain passages, 
unaccompanied by the gloss of the 
schoolmasters appointed by the come 
missioners, andthus to remove the ob- 
jections which Roman Catholics might 
reasonably feel if another course 
were aliempted ; and at the same 
time leaving it free to their pastors 
to supply the deficiency, when and 
where, ard by any commentaries 
they may think proper. 

Assigning therefore to numerous 
extracts from the New Testament 
the first place in these school- books, 
and resting on them for the basis of 
that religious education which it 
would be for their respective pastors 
to complete, I should fee! no hesi- 
tation in advising considerable ex- 
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tracts from the Old Testament also to 
be inserted in their class-books ; 
they should, I think, further contain 
such familiar expositions and illus- 
trations of their moral and social du- 
ties, as might be best suited to young 
minds, impressing on them a sense 
of toleration for their neighbours, 
regard for the obligation of an oath, 
submission to the laws, respect for 
the British constitution, and a varie- 
ty of other pfincip!es unnecessar 
here to detail. They should further 
contain, at least for the upper classé 
es, such practical knowledge on a 
variety of subjects as might be of 
real use to farmers and mechanics, 
The numerous attendance which 
takes place in such schools as pro- 
fess to teach mathematics has been 
already adverted to, and from this 
we may judge how eagerly any ex- 
tent of instruction which it might 
be thought advisable to give, would 
be embraced. I shouid propose 
to post ia every school a recommen- 
dation to the pupils to resort to such 
Sunday or other schools as their ré- 
spective pastors should direct; ip 
them to learn their catechisms and 
creeds. This supplemental instruc- 
tion would be a necessary conse- 
quence of the general system al- 
teady stated, and would no donbt 
be provided by those whose bound. 
en duty it would become to supply 
it. To give it to children so pre- 
pared, would not be a work either 
of time of difficulty ; and however 
preferable it might be to administer 
it in the school, if the option were 
afforded, yet considering that as un- 
attainable, the inconveniences of the 
proposed method appear to be far 
outweighed by the advantages which 
it holds out. 

A material subject remains for 
consideration. How far would such 
n plan, if fairly offered, be accept- 
ed by the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land? This I think would mate- 
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rially depend upon the mode in 
which the commissioners should pro- 
ceed in their first operation; if 
they were to send Protestant mas. 
ters to certain places, there woald 
indeed be nu chance of their sdc- 
cess; but one advantage of such a 
course of education as is here re- 
commended seems to be, that as it 
inay be learned; so it may be taught 
by a Roman Catholic, and [ should 
hope that the seminary for the edu- 
cation of scthvolmasters would con- 
tain Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants, 

There are parts of Ireland where 
the population is almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. In the returns 
from some patishes in the diocese of 
Watertord may be observed 40u, 
and even 500 scholars, without a 
single Protestant among them; what 
possible inducentent could the com. 
missiguers bave tor preferring the 
establishment of a Protestant to 
that of a Roman Catholic masier, in 
such places? In these the sdme 
system of instruction might Ue ad- 
ministered through the medium of 
Catholic masters, at whose hands it 
would probably be thankfully ac- 
cepted, and the very circumstance 
of its being known in other parts of 
Ireland, thiat the same course of in- 
struction afforded in them by Pro- 
testants was tv others dispensed by 
Catholics, would no doubt cuntri- 
bute to remove auy scruples as ty 
its acceptance. I should wish; how- 
ever, to act on this principle still 
more extensively, and in every part 
vf Ireland, even the most Protegt- 
ant, it would, Lthink, be desirable 
to see some Roman Catholics among 
the schoolmasters established by the 
commissioners: Aud yet, even on 


these térms, and under all, possible 


precautions, it aust be expected 

that the introduction of Uns plan 

would meet with occasional aad 

violent oppysition 5 independent of 
. 
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religious jealousies, political appre- 
hensions would be called into oper- 
ation ; and well might the enemies 
of the British connect'on endeavour, 
by every misrepresentation, to coun- 
teract a measure threatening to be 
so destructive to their views. Still 
Fthink that with judicious manage- 
meént it would succeed in most plac- 
es at first, andin al! finally; and 
that even if generally forbidden by 
the Roman Catholic clergy, (an 


‘event which is not tou be supposed) 


the good sense of the people would 
ultimately get the better of the pro- 
hibition. 

The fact is so clearly substanti- 
ated in our former report,* that 
numbers of Roman Catholic parents 
voluntarily send their children to 
the charter schools, though with the 
certainty of receiving a Protestant 
edacation, (a practice which pro- 
bably is founded, not in religious in- 
ditference, but in the view of obtain- 
ing at all hazards a good education 
for the children, and trusting to the 
probability of their being re-con- 
verted in due time to the religion of 
their families,) proves that there are 
many Roman Catholics who in defi- 
ance of other considerations, are 
ready to receive education from a 
Protestant, provided that education 
be good ; how much more extensive 
wookl be soch a feeling, if the edu- 
cation protlered was not only good 
in itself, but such as cautiously avoid- 
ed the offending of any one Roman 
Catholic feeling? Even the ex- 
amples of interference already re- 
ferred’ to, tend to strengthen this 
opinion.  Althongh four-fifths of 
the Catholics who were at the school 
of Fiddown deserted it at the orders 
of the priest, yet one fifth continued 
to resort to it; perhaps, had the 
school been of a superior descrip- 
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tion, those who remained would have 
been more numerous, 

I should recommend that the pu- 
pils in the proposed schools should 
pay for instroction the same low 
rates as they do at present, which, 
with the assistance of the’ Lancaste- 
rian practice. would provide proper 
books, aud leave a moderate profit 
for the master, in addition to his sa- 
lary from the commissioners. The 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clere 
gymen should each be entitled to 
recommend a limited number of 
free scholars; the people at large 
would never accept of gratuitous 
education. 

The funds required for the estab- 
lishment of the system must no 
doubt be ample, and could be eflec- 
tually supplied by parliament alone ; 
an annual grant, as that made of 
late years tothe Houre of Industry 
in Dublin, or even that to the Found- 
ling Hospital, would probably be 
found sufficient, both for the gradu- 
al erection of the schools, and the 
salaries of the masters ; besides, it 
would not be necessary, or even dee 
sirable, for the Board to establish 
such schools in every spot where a 
school might be required; if they 
were once in sufficient number to 
enter into general competition with 
the schoolmasters of the country, 
the latter, in theirown defence, must 
improve their habits; and these 
new schools, while they occasioned 
the necessity, would alsosupply the 
means, of amelioration. 

It may be hoped, then, that the 
expense of the proposed system 
would not be considered as an ob- 
stacle to its adoption. The history 
of the past might even inducea_ be- 
lief that anv expense of educating 
Ireland must prove the truest econo- 
my within the reach of the United 
Legislature. 

Lastly, I beg leave to offer it as 
my opinion, that whatever plan may 
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appear to this Board most eligible, 
it should be laid before the heads of 


the Koman Catholic clergy, previous 
to our report. No person ac quaint- 
ed with the discipline of the Ko- 
man Catholic church in Ireland can 
doubt that on the sentiments of the 


bishops will depend the degree of 


resistance or co-operation which 
such a plan would receive from the 
subordinate ministers of their re- 
ligion. From such a communica- 
tion great good might be expected ; 
their assistance mi_ht point out prac- 
tical modifications, which might 
otherwise escape our view 3 their 
authority, if exerted to forward our 
recommendations, would at once re- 
move the main dilliculties in our 
Way ; nay, even in the event, which 
is not to be anticipated, of their ab- 
solute disapprobation of our object, 
it might possibly still be found that 
a great step would have been made 
towards its, accomplishment, for 
their sentiments would, no doubt, 
be expressed with such clearness 
aud precision, as to leave no room 
for misconception, as to the reason 
of their dissent; and it would then 
be for public opinion, (the ultimate 
and best judze in such a cCase,) to 
pronounce on the merits of the plan, 
the spirit in which it was proposed, 
and the grounds on which it was re- 
jected, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 


most faithtul. and obedient sere 
Vant, : , 
J. Lestig Fosresg. 
Fo —— — — — - -_] 
To the Bi akc of the Belfast Magazine. 


CORRESPU NDENT in your 
last number, having in one of 
the Detached Anecdotes, lashed the 


hypocrisy and pretence oftea dis-, 


coverable in prayers voth public and 
private, a writer 1n the Belfast News- 


Jetter, under the signature of A.B., 
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has thought, proper to wake some 
Violent assertions agaist the wrie . 
ter, in the usual style of malevo- 
lence which characterizes the pages 
of that veval and Ume-serving priat. 
A.B., however, with the proverbial 
blindness of a bigot, makes random 
blows, which, not being well aimed, 
have no ellect. According to the 
cant of his school, he denominates . 
bis opponent athetsucal ; yet at he 
had known the meaning of wards, 
he might have recollected, that 

“ blasphemuas” meant, injurious to | 
the Deity. hese expressivys, iuere- | 
fore, would be Incouyruousl y used 
by an atheist, grene who did mgt — 
belreve im tbe existence of a God, 
So much for A.B.’s charity, and so. , 
much for his jacorrect manuer ae 
applying epithets winch be so. iilibe ~ 
erally and tguorantly, uses. 

Prayers Lave olsen been the whet. _ 
stones on wich vations, both ap- 
cient and modern, uave sharpened 
their swords). Mea, uudeg ihe a-~ 
bused name of religion, bave let, 
loose some of the worst passious 
of human ature. A ceigbrated 
female writey,* im a pamphlet, en- 
titled, * J‘be Sins of Government, 
the Sins of the Nation,” published 
in 1794, bas aptly iligstrated the 
subject. 

«There is a motion which has a 
direct teudency to make us unjust, . 
because IL tends 10 mane .os Unink 
God so; L mean ithe idea which 
most nawous have entertaimed, that 
they ace the. peculiar tavyourpes of 
Heaven, We nourish our pride by — 
tondsy fancyiug that we pre the On 
ly nauou lor whom the provideuce 
ot God exerts itself; the only na- 
tion Whose form of worsijip is agree- 
able to tim, tie only vation winch 


he has eudowed pil a compeient 


sware of wisdom lo irae Wise laws 
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and rational governments. Each 
nation is to itself the fleece of Gi- 
deon, and drinks exclusively the 
dew of science; but as God is no 
respecter of persons, so neither is 
he of nations; he has not, like 
earthly monarchs, his favourites. 
There is a great deal, even in our 
thanksgivings, which is exception- 
able on this account; ‘God, we 
thank thee, that we are not like o- 
ther nations ;’—yet we freely load 
ourselves with every degree of 
guilt ; but then we like to consider 
ourselves as a child that is chidden, 
and others as outcasts, 

When the workings of these bad 
passions are swelled to their height 
by matual animosity and opposition, 
war ensues. War is a state jn 
which all our feelings and our du- 
ties suffera total and strange in- 
version ; a state in which 
Life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Peryerse, all monstrous, all prodigious 

things.’ | 
A state in which it becomes our 
business to hurt and annoy our 
neighbour by every possible means ; 
instead of cultivating, to destroy ; 
instead of building, to pull down ; 
instead of peopling, to depopulate ; 
a state in which we drink the tears, 
and feed upon the misery of our 
fellow-creatures ; such a state, there- 
fore, requires the extremest n cessity 
to justify it; it ought not to be the 
common and usual state of  s0- 
ciety. As both parties cannot be 
in the right, there is always an e- 
qual chance, at least, to either of 
them, of being in the wrong; but 
as both parties may be to blame, 
and nyost commonly are, the chance 
is very greal indeed against its be- 
ing entered into from any adequate 
cause; yet war may be said to be, 
with regard to nations, the sin which 
most easily besets them. When we 
carry our eyes back through ‘the 
long records of our history, we 
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see wars of plunder, wars of con- 
quest, wars of religion, wars of 
pride, wars of succession, wars of idle 
speculation, wars of unjust interfer. 
ence, and hardly among them one 
war of necessary self-defence in any 
of our essential or very important 
interests). We devote a certain 
number of men to perish on land 
and sea, and the rest of us sleep 
sound, and protected in our usual 
occupations, talk of the events of 
war as what diversifies the flat uni- 
formity of life. 

“ We should, therefore, do well to 
transiqte this word war into lan- 
guage more intelligible tous. When 
we pay our army and our navy es- 
timates, let us set down so much 
for killing, so much for maiming, so 
much for making widows and or- 
phans, so much for bringing famine 
upon a district, so much for cor- 
rypting citizens and subjects into 
spies and traitors, so much for ruin- 
ing industrious tradesmen, and mak- 
ing bankrupts, (of that species of 
distress, at least, we can form an 
idea,) so much for letting loose 
the demons of fury, rapine and 
lust, within the foid of cultivated 
society, and giving to the brutal fe. 
rovity of the most ferocious, its full 
scope and range of invention, We 
shall by this means know what we 
have paid our money for, whether 
we have made a good bargain, and 
whether the account is likely to 
pass -elsewhere. We must take in 
too, all those concomitant circum- 
stances which make war, considered 
as battle, the least part of itself, pars 
minima sui, We must fix our eyes, 
not on the hero returning with con- 
a Hor yet on the gallant officer 

yingin the bed of bowour, the 


subject of picture and of song, bat 
on the private soldier, forced into the 
service, exhausted by camp-sickness 
and fatigue, pale, emaciated, crawl- 
ing to an hospital with the prospect 
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of life, perhapsa long life, blasted, 
useless, and suffering, We must 
think of the uncounted tears of her 
who weeps alone, because the only 
being who shared her sentiments is 
taken from her; no martial music 
sounds in unison with her feelings; 
the long day passes, and he returns 
not. She does not sbed her sorrows 
over his grave, for she has never 
Jearnt whether he ever had one 
If be had returned, his exertions 
would not have been remembered 
individually, for he only made a 
small imperceptible part of a human 
machine, called a regiment. We 
must take in the long sickness 
which no glory soothes, occasioned 
by distress of mind, anxiety and 
ruined fortunes. ‘These are not 
fancy pictures, and if you please 
to heighten them, you can every 
one of you do it for yourselves. 
We must take in the consequences, 
felt perhajys for ages, before a coun- 
try which has been completely deé- 
solated, lifts its head again; like a 
torrent of lava, its worst mischief is 


not the first overwhelming ruin of 


towns and palaces, but the long 
sterility to which it condemns the 
tract it has covered with its stream. 
Add the danger to regular govern- 
ments which are changed by war, 
sometimes to anarchy, and some- 
times to depostism. Add all these, 
and then let us think when a ge- 
neral performing these exploits, is 
saluted with “well done good 
and faithful servant,” whether the 
plaudit is likely to be echoed in 
another place. 

“In this guilty business there isa 
circuinstance which ‘greatly aggra- 
vates its guilt, and that is the im- 
piety of calling on the Divine Being 
to assist usin it. Almost all na- 
tions have been in the ‘habit of nvix- 
ing with their bad passions a show 
of religion, and of prefacing these 
their murders with prayers, and the 
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solemnities of worship. When they 
send out their armies to desolate a 
country, and destroy the fair face of 
nature, they have the presumption 
to hope that the sovereign of the 
universe will condescend to be their 
auxiliary, and to enter into their 
petty and despicable contests. Their 
prayer, if put into plain language, 
would run thus: God of love, father 
of all the families of the earth, we 
are going to tear in pieces our 
brethren of mankind, butour strength: 
is not equal to our fury, we be- 
seech thee to assist us in the work 
of slaughter. Go out we pray thee 
with our fleets and armies: we call! 
them christian, and we have inter- 
woven in our banners and: the de- 
corations of our arms the symbols 
ofa suffering religion, that we may 
fight under the cross upon which 
our Saviour died: Whatever mise 
chief we do we shall do it in thy 
name ; we hope, therefore, thou wile 
protect us in it. Thou, who hast 
made of one blood all the dwellers 
upon the earth, we trast thou wilt 
view us alone with partia! favour, 
and enable us to bring: misery upon. 
every other quarter of the globe. 
Now if we really expect such 
prayers to be answered, we are the 
weakest, if not, we are the most 
hy pocritical of beings.” 

If this extract should be thought, 
long, it is hoped that its excellence 
will prevent your readers from cote 
sidering it tedious. It serves to exe 
pose the slavish and exclusive A.B., 
who is ready to damn all those who 
do not adopt with hiti the narrow 
views of his sect: If bigotry and’ 
malevolence did aot contract bié 
mind, he ought to know that opi- 
nions very different from his may 
be held without any approach to- 
wards atheisai. It is the mere trick 
of a party thus'to call names, Ane 
other instance of the mistepreseh- 
tation of A.B. occurs in the asser- 
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tion, that in the Political Retros- 
pect pages 501-503, hopes were 
expressed ‘(of another revolution 
taking place in | France, with al! the 
horrors of the last.’ I have read 
over these pages, and find nothing 
in them, which wall bear the con- 
struction of this prejudiced writer, 
who is a fit companion for the par- 
ty-editor who so readily gives a place 
to his maicvolent compositions, with 
a traly congenial malignity of dis- 
position. Neither writer nor editor 
need be afraid of receiving your 
praise, forfallen indced you must be, if 
you would praise such wretched ef- 
fusions of bigotry, illiberality, and 
misrepresentation, Let the editor 
of, the News-Letter undisturbed cone 
tinue to advertise gratis, your Maga- 
zine, and instead of cursing as he 
designs, really confer an advantage 
by turning public attention towards 
you. 
No Bicor. 
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Hove ER general the objection 
to the proposition may. be, I 
hesitate not to assert mniy belief, 
that thanksgiving for peace, and 
prayers on behalf of the success of 
war, are links of the same chain. 
The former as well as the latter ape 


pear to me necessarily to imply the, 


idea that the Diety is the mover, 

rompter and carrier on of war, 
Whereas nothing can be more er- 
roneous, It entirely owes its origin 
te the base intrigues, selfish de- 
signs, and evil passions of men, in 
direct contradictivun to every just 
sentiment, and right apprehension 
of the attributes of the Supreme 
Being. Man makes war of his own 
accord; it is his own act. and 
deed, be may cease from it or he 
may prolong its continuance just in 
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the same manner as.it is in bis pow- 
er respecting the practice of every 
other evil habit. Were not this the 
case he would not be a tree agent, 
nor accountable for the actions of 
his life. We involve ourselves and 
one another in the miseries of war, 
To this wrong purpose how many 
devote their time and their talents, 
Every nerve is strained, every fa- 
culty is called into action, and ex- 
istence is wasted in accomplishing 
purposes for which thousands are 
made to mourn. ‘The world is in- 
undated with the crimes of rapine 
and slaughter, and to add to the ini- 
quity of our praceedings, appeals 
are frequently made to the Diety 
in behalf of the justness of our 
cause. We prolong the contest or 
termjgate the struggle as occasions 
arise that we fancy will give per. 
manency to our unjust acquirements, 
oradd to the stock of our ownagyran- 
dizement. Therefore, to give thanks 
op these occasions is in my -opi- 
nion, tacitly to ackuowledge that 
the business of war is not ours, but 
entered into, carried on and termi- 
minated, at the will aud express in- 
stance of the Deity. Were this the 
case, man would not be accounta- 
ble for the evils its continuance 
occasions in the world. Thus des- 
troying at once our own accounta- 
bility, forthe crimes of which we 
ourselves have been the immedi- 
ate Cause. 

hut throwing aside all these con- 
siderations, to what purpose: is all 
this ostentatious parade of public fasts 
and public thanksgiving. It has only 
the appearance of devotion with- 
out the reality. I cau perceive no 
influence it bas on our-genera! line 
of conduct; we are not made better 
by their observance. I fear they 


have rather a contrary tendency, 
by fostering a spirit of pride, and 
by inducing mistaken views of our- 
selves, We think by conforming 
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to these, we have done quite e- 
noug!, and imagine we are better 
than we really are; but it isa vain 
and presumptuous idea that conform. 
ing now and then toa few external 
forms, will atone for the errors of 
our lives. In vain we proclaim fasts 
aod appoint days of thanksgiving. 
They will not be accepted at our 
hands, svlong as they remain un- 
accompanied by the fruits of ge- 
nuine religion, which consists not 
in specious appearances, formal 
professions, or fond reliances on 
creeds and ceremonies, but in the 
dedication of the heart, practically 
devoted to the ceasing from evil 
and jearning to do well, 

Though many are loud in this 
profession of godliness and pomp- 
ously assume the appearance of 
sanctity, the tone and the temper of 
their lives evidently manifest the 
insiicerity of their hearts. Tliey 
betray the cause they pretend to 
to take in hand to support, and bar- 
ter for a few selfish considerations 
the part they should-take in pro- 
moting the great aud common Cause 
of equity and justice. 

How can we reconcile our high 
professions of religion, and loud de- 
monstrations of joy in favour: of 
peace with the limited views we are 
taught to entertain of the nature and 
magnitude of those great principles 
of justice, mercy, and truth, which 
should i every particular form the 
rale for our conduct. These last 
I fear, constitute bat a small part 
ofthe code of morality with many 
who perhaps are loudest in their 
praise. With many too, to whom 
from their calling we are led to 
look up as consistent examples of 
those amiable and essential qualities, 
unbiassed by the diead of censure, 
or hope of preferment.* 


— . ——_ . oe 


*Iappeal to the fact that in the small 
town where I hve, four cletgymen of the 
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With some, nay with a comer 
ous class these times of rejoicing 
and thanksgiving are only seasons 
of hypocrisy and dissimulation. 
They would rather war should con 
tinue. It isto them a gainful trade, 
They embrace the opportunity it 
frequently offers of entering the 
field of speculation and indulge 
largely in this hazardous course, 
the probable success of which prin- 
pally depends on the continuance 
of war. They therefore dread 
a change taking place lest it might 
provea severe and deadly crush to 
their splendid and speculative hopes 
of emolument. War also affords 
employment to the sons of many of 
our gentry who vainly and idly 
suppose that a military calling is 
more honourable than that of a 
merchant, a farmer, or a tradesman. 
With these different classes of the 
community it cannot be supposed 
that demonstrations of joy, or giv- 
ing of thanks on the present oc- 
cassion can be attended with any 
degree of sincerity. I think they 
would rather rejoice at the pros- 
pect of war. However this may be 
the case, the real friends of peace 
do indeed rejoice that a termination 
is at length put to the late croel 
and bloody conflict, but still they 
have much to regret, and in many 
instances very little cause of rejvice 


ng. 
N.S. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE SUBJ'CT OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE; ADDKESSED 
TO THE WOMEN OF IRELAND. 
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church of England, refused lately to sign 
a petition in favour of the abolition of 
the African slave-trade, Is this doing as 
they would be done by? Or is it a proof 
of the increasing justice, and growing li- 
berality of the times? 
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My Countrrwomen, 

E cannot doubt that as mo- 

thers, daughters, sisters, and 
Wives, you possess some influence 
over the mind of man. To each 
other you are sometimes unjust ; but 
to him you seldom fatl in any point 
of duty or affection, except he 
grievously provoke the failure by 
unkindness, or sap the foundation 
of your morality by weak indulg- 
ence or depraved example. You 
also possess a peculiar influence, 
founded onthe strictness of your 
morals and the unequalled delicacy 
of your manners; each refined and 
improved by that enlarged system 
of education which has fitted you to 
be companions to the most enlight- 
ened, and by the frequent recur- 
rence of that retirement to your 
own groves and gardens, which en- 
courages in your minds the expan- 
sion of thought and virtue. Many 
amongst you are acknowledged by 
men of the most distinguished worth 
as the highest prize they have 
drawn in the lottery of life—* Hea- 
ven’s last best gift,”—like the key- 
stone of the arch, rendering all the 
rest fair, firm, and complete. 

As daughters, in what circle can 
we look around without seeing some 
atlectionate young woman soothing 
with gentle cheerfulness the hours 
or decrepitude and disease, perhaps 
of peevishness and remorse; enli- 
vening the couch of languor by her 
smiles, her sweetness, and her song ; 
pointing, like the angel of hope, to 
that future world, and those rays of 
mercy, from the contemplation of 
which the sufferer might shrink in 
sullen despondeacy if invited by 
another hand. Are there not ma- 
ny who to fulfil this duty have re- 
jected the hand of anapproved lover? 
Content to brood over those deep- 
rooted recollections that blossom ia 
the heart of woman (their favour- 
ite soil) through long successive years. 
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There never was a moment when, 
as Christians, (the only point of view 
where you are placed on an equality 
with man) you were more imperious- 
ly called upon to exert your influ- 
ence, and not to bury this precious 
talent given you for the wisest pur- 
poses. 

The first additional article in 
the treaty concluded between this 
country and France, authorizes the 
latter to carry on the slave urade for 
five years, uufettered by a single re- 
gulation that could tend to mitigate 
its atrocity. This dreadful sen. 
tence has been pronounced at a mo- 
ment when Providence has shower 
ed such blessings on us, that a flag- 
rant violation of its laws appears an 
act of the most presumpwwous in- 
gratitude, What a fountain of bit- 
terness has arisen among the flow- 
ers of peace! what a poisoned drop 
has fallen into the chalice of vice 
tory ! 

Lord Castlereagh declares that he 
found it impossible to obtain peace 
without immolating these unoftend- 
ing victims. Let us thea enable 
him to say to France, “ The British 
nation will not consent to this sa- 
crifice. The people wili not par- 


chase with the blood of Africa that | 


peace which they have earned with 
theirown ; with some of the purest, 
and some of the noblest blood ‘that 
flowed in British veins.” Where 
the voice of the nation is unanimous, 
it must prevail. In such a virtuous 
case, it becomes the organ of a pre- 
siding Providence. Let it be your | 
business, my countrywomen, to ren- | 
der it unanimous, Inform yours | 
selves on this subject ; read Clarke © 
gon ; fix in your minds that the slate | 
trade is not a barter of mea already 
slaves, or their offspring, but a con- 
tinual renewal and increase by fraud | 
aud force, of a class, who, cositrary 
to the laws of naiure, constantly 
dinunish in numbers, trom being 
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compelled to labour beyond their 
strength, ill fed, ill clothed, and 
treated generally with the most bar- 
barous, and often with the most re- 
fined cruelty. 


Imagine your own children torn 
from you by pirates for sucha de- 

lorable existence, or accused upon 
slender grourids of faults they had 
or had not committed, aud con- 
demned to this punishment, How 
would all you have suffered, if it has 
been vour lot to have wept over the 
bed of death, sink in tire compari- 
son! Remember this is the fate to 
which every mother of an import- 
ed slave is devoted, Inform your- 
selves of the horrors of the sea voy- 
age by which they pass from liber- 
ty to slavery, although your imagin- 
ation must recoil at such a scene of 
bod.ly and mentabtorture. My pen 
refuses to trace particulars. — Per- 
haps lam wrong. Perhaps! should 
dwell on the crowded and noisome 
spot, scarcely ditlering from a_ cof- 
fin, butin the number it encloses, 
where five feet six inches in length, 
and sixteen inches in breadth, has 
been the usual space allowed to each. 
Perhaps I should mention that the 
temptation to commit suicide, even 
by the lingering pains of hunger, 
are rendered so strong by miseries 
there endured, that peculiar instru- 
ments have been fabricated, some to 
punish such attempts by torture, 
ethers to force tood upon those who 
firmly refuse it; that many have 
been chained during the whole voy- 
age, inany suffocated, and that others 
have been thrown alive into the sea, 
when it chanced accidentally to pro- 
mote an avaricious purpose, are au- 
theaticated facts. 


Destructive as this traffic is to the 


Africans, it is not less so to the sea- 
[t appears moral. 


meu employed. 

ly and physically to corrupt the air 

they breathe. It is twisted and -en- 
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tangled with robbery and marder, ia 
every stage of its progress, ft ‘is 
a hotbed fermenting the seeds of 
every vice. The mortality it intro- 
duces amongst the seamen is exces- 
sive ; andthe habits of brutal cruel- 
ty, indulged in by the captains, 
spread into crimes of unparatieled 
atrocity. 


From the ardor of enterprizing 
benevolerice you are restrained by 
your sex; but the wide field of mer- 
Cy is Open ty your exertions; and 
where can you reap such an harvest 
as in the path I have presumed to 
point out? One of the brightest: 
luminaries of the age, (Mr. Pitt) 
stigmatized the slave trade as the 
greatest practical evil that existed, 
aad declared, that “ there was never 
any instance of so much human 
misery being condensed in so small 
a space; and the last hours of his 
admired and beloved competitor, 
Mr. Fox, were soothed by the bope 
that this hydra had received its mor 
tal wound, When you find these 
great men, who differed so widely 
on other political subjects, united in 
this, and almost in this alone, let 
none deceive you by calling it a 
party question: itis the party of, 
humanity ayaiust cruelty, of manly 
firmness agaiuost timid policy, array~ 
ed in the borrowed garb of expe- 
diency. Be it Yours to assist io 
proving that nothing is expedient 
in the eyes of Britons, but what 
is humane, greaty aod magnani- 
mous. 


I feel that your exertions in this: 
“holy cause” will meet their re- 
ward. If they fail to serve others, 
te you at least they will prove a bies- 
sing ; since every clfort to prevent 
or diminish human misery, ia record- 
ed in characters’ that will survive 
when’ states and empires are swept 
away. ; 

An Agoprionist, 

& 
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AVING seen in the Newry Te- 

leyraph of the 12th inst. some 
animadversions on my “ Remarks 
occasioned by reading a sermon, en- 
titled, * The Times,’ by 5S. Edgar’ 
as published in your Magazine for 
May last, J may briefly state, that 
nothing contained therein appears 
to me to possess sufficient weight to 
induce me to alter my seatinents 
respecting the discourse in question, 
or te convince either me or any one 
else that my remarks are erroneous, 
Indeed why should in? The au- 
thor uses no argument; itis chiefly 
ridicule. He ridicules my style, 
and what he is pleased to call my 
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criticism. J aim not at high sound. 
ing language; nor do I pretend to 
any degree of proficiency in the 
exact rules of nice criticism; my 
wish is simply to state my senti- 
ments, and leave to others to form 
what opinion they please respecting 
them. 

The “Sermon” and my “ Re- 
marks” are now before the public. 
Let the voice of impartiality judge 


of the fitness or deficiency of the: 


latter in point of accuracy, and 
touching the former, whether a free 
discussion, conducted on the prin- 
ciples of sound reasoning and calm 
inquiry, would bear the author out 
in all the prepositions he has ad- 
vanced, 


N.S, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


ACCOUNT OF JAMES BRINDLEY, A SELF: 
INSTRUCTED GENIUS, AND INTRO- 
DUCER OF THE MODE OF STILL: WA- 
TER NAVIGATION. 


THE following account is extract- 
ed from Dr. Aiken’s History of 
Manchester and its environs. It exhi- 
bits in a striking point of view, the 
energies of a vigorous mind, directed 
by accidental circumstances to a 
particular pursuit, and probably the 
more strengthened by being forced 
to encounter the difficulties of an 
unfayourable situation. Genius con 
sists more in attention and indus- 
try applied to a certain point, than 
in any intuitive bent, as the wonder- 
mongers choose to define it. The 
same application differently direct- 
ed, wovld have made the subject 
of this memoir equally conspicu- 
ous in @ very opposite line. The 
jntentien in selecting for republi- 


cation, the present relation is to 
stimulate youthful minds to a full 
exertion of their powers by afford- 
ing demonstrative evidence that no 
situation is so untavourable that 
it may not be overcome by patient 
industry. The aim is also to warn a- 
gainst the notion often so destrug- 
tive of perseverance, that genius 
must be born, and cannot be ac- 
quired, 

James Brindley was born at 
Tunsted in the parish of Wormhill, 
Derbyshire, in 1716. His father 
was a small freeholier, who dis- 
sipated his property in company 
and field-amusements, and neglected 
his family. In consequence, young 
Brindley was left destitute of even 
the common rudiments of education, 
and till the age of seventeen was 
casually empioyed in rustic labours, 
At that period he bound himself 
apprentice to one Benuyet, a mill- 
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wright, at Macclesfield, in Che- 
shire, where his mechanical genias 
presently developed itself, The 
master being frequently absent, the 
apprentice was often left for weeks 
together to finish pieces of Work 
conceraing which he had received 
ho instruction; and Bennet on his 
return was often greatly astonished 
tosee improvemeuts in various parts 
of mechatiism of which he had ho 
previous conception. It was not 
long before the millers discovered 
Brindley’s merits, and preferred him 
in the execution of their orders to 
the master or any other workinan. 
At the eXpifation of His servitude, 
Bennet being grown into years, lie 
took the management of the basi- 
hess upon himself; aud by his skill 
and industry contributed to support 
his old master aiid his family in a 
comfertable mannet. | : 

In process of trie, Brindley set 
up as a mill-wright on his own de- 
count, and by a aumbet of new and 
ingenious coitrivancés gteatly im- 
proved that braich of mechanics, 
and atquired a high reputation in 
the neighbourhood His fame ex 
tending toa wider circle, he was em. 
ployed in 1752 toeréct a water-en- 
give at Clifton, in Lancashire, for 
the putpose of draining sume coal- 
mines. Here he gave an essay of 
his abilitres in a Rind of work for 
which he was afterwards’ so witch 
distingtished, driving a tudnel un- 
der ground through a rock nearly 
600 yards in length, by whiich wa- 
ter was brought out of the Irwell 
for the putpose of turning a whéel 
fixed thirty feet below the surface 
of the earth. In (755 he was em- 
ployed to execute the larger wheels 
for a silk mill at Congleton ;' atd 
another person, who wads engaged 
to make other parts of the machi- 
nery, and to superintend the whole 
proving incapable of completing 
the work, the business was entirely 
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committed to Brindley; who not 
only executéd thé original plari in 
a masterly manner, but made the 
addition of many curious and value 
able improvements, as well im the 
Construction of the engine itself, as 
in thé method of making the wheels 
and pinions belongiog to it. About 
this time, too, the mills for zrinds 
ing flints in the Statturdshire potrera 
ies received various useful improves 
ments from his ingenuity. 

In the year 1756 he undertook to 
erect a steam-engine upon a new 
plan at Newcastle-under- Line; atid 
he was for atime very intent upon 
a variety of contrivauces for’ iin- 
proving this useful piece of meehan- 
ism. But from these designs he 
was, happily for the public; eatled 
away to take the lead 10 whatthe 
event has proved to be a nati cons 
cern of capital intportance+-the 
projecting the systent of ‘canal na- 
vigation. ‘The duke of Bridzewater, 
who had formed tis design of cdr- 


‘tying 4 caral from bis coai-works 


at Worsley to Manctiester, was ja 
duced ‘by ‘the reputativa of “Mr, 
Brindley to consult him of the exe- 
cution of it; and having the saga- 
cily to perceive, attd strength of 
mind to confide in, the origiwal and 
commanding abilities of tus self 
taught genius, he committed ‘to 
him the management of the atdue 
ous undertaking. Mr. Brindley, 
from the very first, adopted those 
leading principles in the projecuing 
of these works, which he afterwards © 
adhered to, and in which fe has 
been imitated by all succeeding ar- 
tists. To presetve as mucli as pos- 
sible the level of ' bis canals, and te 
avoid the mixture avi interference 
ot all natural streams; were ob- 
jects at which he constantly aired, 
To accomplish these, mo labuur aud 
expense was spared$ and ts géni- 
us seemed to delight in overcoming 
all obstackes to them by the dis 
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covery of new avd extraordinary 
contrivances. 

The most experienced enyineers 
upon former systems were amazed 
and confounded at his projects of 
aqueduct bridges over navigable 
‘rivers, mounds across deep vallies, 
and, subterraneous tunnels; nor 
-could they believe in the practicabi- 
-lity of some of these schemes till 
they saw them eflecied. In the exe 
ecution, the ideas he followed were 
all his own; andthe miutest, as 
well as the greatest, of the expedi- 
vents he employed, bore the stamp 


_ of originality. Every man of genius 


is ap enthusiast. Mr. Brindley was 


an enthusiast in favour of the supe- 
_viority of canal navigations above 


those of rivers; and thid triumph of 
art over nature led bim to view with 
a sort of coutempt the windiog 
stream, in which the lover of rural 
beauty so much delights. This sen- 
timent he is said wo have expressed 
in a striking manner at an exami- 


mation before a committee of the 


House of Commons, when on being 


- asked, atter be had made some con- 
- tempivous, remarks relative to ri- 


vers, what he conceived they were 
created for;—he answered, “ To 
teed, navigable canals.’ <A direct 
‘rivalry with the navigation of the 
irwejl and Mersey, was the bold 
enterprize of his fost great canal ; 
and since the success of that design, 
it has become common all over Eng- 
laad to see canals accompanying 
with insulting parallel the course 
of navigable rivers. 

After the successful execution of 
the Duke of . Bridgewater’s canal to 
the Mersey, Mr. Brindley was em- 
ployed in the revived design of car- 
rying acanal from that river to the 

rent, through the counties of Ches- 
ter and Stafford. This undertaking 
commenced in the year 1766; and 
from the great ideas it opeved to the 
mind of its conductor, of a scheme 


of inland ‘navigation which should 
connect all the internal parts of 
England with each other, and with 
the principal sea ports, by means 
of branches from this main stem, he 
gave it the emphatical name of the 
Grand Trunk. In executing this, he 
was called upon to employ all the 
resources of his invention, on ae- 
count of the inequality and various 
nature of the yround to be cut 
through: in particular, the hill of 
Harecastle, which was only to be 
passed by a tunnel of great length, 
bored through strata of different con- 
sistency, and some of them mere 
quicksand, proved to be a most dif- 
ficult as well as expensive obstacle, 
which, however, he completely sur- 
mounted, While this was carrying 
on, a branch from the Grand Trunk 
to join the Severn near Bewdley 
was committed to his management, 
and was finished in 1772. He al- 
so executed acanal from Droitwich 
to the Severn; and he planned the 
Coventry canal, and for some time 
superintended its execution, but on 


-account of some difference in opi- 


nion, he resigned that office. The 
Chesterfield canal] was the last un- 
dertaking of the kind which he con- 
ducted, bat he only lived to finish 
some milesof it. There was, howe 
ever, scarcely any design of canal- 
navigation set on foot in the king- 
dom during the latter years of bis 
life in which he was not consulted, 
and the plan of which he did not 
either entirely form, or revise and 
improve, Ali these it is needless 
to enumerate, but as an instance 
of the vastness of his ideas, it may 
be mentioned, that on planning a 
canal from Liverpool to join that of 
the Duke of Bridgewater at Run- 


corn, it was part of bis intention 


to carry it by an aqueduct bridge 
across the Mersey, at Runcorn-gap, 
a place where a tide sometimes ris- 
ing fourteen feet rushes with great 
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rapidity through a sudden contrac- 
tion of the channel, As a mecha- 
nic and engineer ‘he was fike- 
wise consulted on other occasions ; 
as with respect to the draining of 
the low-lands in different ‘parts’ of 
Lincolnshire and the isle of Ely, 
aud to the cleansing of the docks 
of Liverpool from mud, ‘He point- 
ed out a method which ‘has’ been 
successfully practised, of building 
sea-walls without murtat; and he 
was the author of a very ingenious 


‘improvement of the machine for 


drawing water out of mines’ by the 
contrivance of a losing and a ‘gain- 
ing bucket. , 
The intensity of application which 
all his various and complicated em- 
ployments required, probably short- 


ened his days; as the oumber of 


his uiidertakings, in’some degree, 
impaired his dsefulness. “He'fetl in- 
toa kind of chronic fever, which, 
after continuing some years with 
little internission, at’ lenyth wore 
put his frame, and put a period to 
his life on September’ 27th,’ 1772, 
in the 56th year of his ‘age. ‘He 


died at Turnhorst, 10 Statfordshire, 


and was buried at New Chapelin 
the same county. | — 
In a; pearance and manners, “as 
well asia acguirements, Mr.’ Brind- 
ley was a mere peasant. Unletter- 
ed and rude of speech, it was easier 
for him to devise ‘means for exe- 
cuting a design, than to cCommuni- 
cate lis ideas concerning itto others. 
Formed by nature “for ‘the profes- 
sion he assumed, it was there alone 
that he was in his proper elémetit; 
and so occupied was his mind with 
his ‘business, that he was intapa- 
ble of relaxing in any of the com- 
As he 
had not the wWeas of other men to 
assist him, whenever a point of dif- 
fulty iu vontrivance occurred, it was 
his custom to retire to his bed, 
where in pertect solitude he would 


- 


ge on by stages till the whole, was 
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lie for one, two, or threedays, pon- 


dering the matter in his mind, 
“till the requisite expedient had 
‘presented itself. This is ‘that 


true inspiration, which poets ‘have 
‘almost exclusively arrogated vo them- 
selves, ‘but which men of origrnal 
genius in every walk of ‘life are 
actuated by, when from the opera- 
tion of the mind acting upon nself, 
without the intrusion ‘of foreign no- 
‘tions, they create and invent. A 
“remarkably tetentive memery was 
one of the essential qualities which 
Mr. Brindley brodght ‘tot bis men. 
“tal operations. “This enabled him to 
“execute all theparts of the most com- 
‘plex machine in due order, without 
‘any help of “models or drawmgs, 
provided he had’ once accuriately 
settled the whole plan in bis mind. 
In his calculations of the powers of 
‘machines, he followed a plan pecu- 
lfar to hinrseélf; but indeed, the on- 
‘by ‘one’ he ‘could follow ‘without in- 
struction in the rules of art. He 
would work the question some time 
“in his head, and then set down the 
result in figures. Then taking it 
up iu this stage, he would agajn 


“proceed by a mental operation to 


another result ; ‘and thus he would 


nished, only making use of fizures 
‘to mark the several results of his 


Operations. But though, by the won- 
derful powers of native gemus, he 


wasthus enabled to get over his want 
of artificial method toa cer.ain de- 
gree, yet there is no doubt, whea his 
concerns became. extremely comptie 
cated, with accounts of various 
kinds tokeep, and calculations of a | 
sorts to form, he could vot ayad 
that perplexity aod embarrassment 
which a readiness in the processes 
carried on by pen and paper can 
alone obviate. His estimates of exe 
peuse have generally proved wide 
of reality; and he seems tu have been 
better quaiified to bethe coutriver, 
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than the manager of a great design. 
His moral qualities were, however, 
highly respectable. He was far ae 
bove envy and jealousy, and treely 
comniunicated his improvements to 
persons capable of receiving and 
executing them; taking a liberal 
satisfaction in forming a new genera- 
tion of engineers abie to proceed 
with the great plans in the success 
of which he was sodeeply interested. 
His integrity and regard to the ad- 
vantage of bis employers were un- 
impeachabie, 
Brindley wiil ever keep a place a- 
mong that small number of man- 
kind, who form eras in the art or 
science to which they devote them- 
selves, by a large and durable ex- 
tension of their limits, 


ACCOUNT OP LAWRENCE EARNSHAW, 
ANOTHER SELF-TAUGHT GENIUS, EX- 


TRACTED FRUM THE GENTLEMAN'S 


MAGAZINE, VOL. LVIL 


Lawrence Earnshaw was put 


‘apprentice when a boy to a taylor, 


aud afterwards to a clotbier; but 
neither of these employmants suit- 
ing his genius, after serving 
both for eleven years, he put him- 
self fur a short time to a clock-ma- 
ker, one Shepley, of Stockport. By 
the force of native abilities, with 
the very little instruction such an 
education could give him, he made 
himself one of the most universal 
mechanisis and artists ever heard 
of, He could have taken wool 
from the sheeps’ backs, manufac- 


’ tured it into cloth, made that cloth 


into cloaths, and made every instra- 
ment necessary for the clipping, 
carding, spinning, reeling, weaving, 
fulling, and dressing, and making 
it up for wear, with his own hanus. 
He was an engraver, painter, and 
gilder; he could stain glass and foul 
mirrors; was a black-smiih, white- 
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lv fine, the name ot 


smith, copper-smith, gun-smith, 
hell-founder, and coffin-maker; made 
and erected sun dials, mended fid- 
dies; repaired, tuned, played upon, 
and taught, the harpsichord and 
virginals; made and mended organs, 
and optical instruments; read and 
undersiood Euclid; and in short, 
had a tas'e for ali sorts of mechanics, 
and most of the fine arts. Clock- 
making and repairing was a very 
favouriie employment to him; and he 
carried so far his theory and prac- 
tice of clock-work, as to be the in- 
ventor of a very curious as 
tronomical and geographical ma- 
chine, containing the celestial and 
terrestrial globe, (0 which different 
movements Were civen, representing 
the diurnal and annual motions of 
the earth, the position of the moon 
and stars, the sun’s place inthe e- 
cliptic, &c. all with the greatest 
correctpess. One of these machines 
curiously ornamented was sold. to 
the Earl.ot Bute fer #150. All the 
complicated calculations, as well‘as 
the execution of this great work, 
were performed by himself. He 
likewise, about 1753, invented a 
machine to spin and reel cotten at 
one operation, which he showed to 
his neighbours and then destroyed, 
through ‘he. generous though * nfis- 
taken apprebension, that it might 
take bread trom the mouths of the 
poor, This was previous to all the 
late inventions of machinery by 
which the cotton manufactary has 
been so much promoted. He also 
contrived a simple and ingenious 
piece of mechanism for raising wa- 
ter from a coal-mine. He was acs 
quainted with that equally selfs 
taught genius, the celebrated Brind- 
ley, and when they occasionally 
met, they did not soon part- Earn- 
shaw was possessed of an extraor- 
dinary degree of sobriety, never 
drinking a gill of ale for years after 
he was grown to. manhood. His 
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mien and countenance were far, at 
the first view, from betokening 
quick parts, but rather announced 
stupidity ; but when animated by 
conversation they at once brighten- 
ed up. He had a good flow of words, 
and clearly expiained his subject 
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in the provincial phrase and dialect 

of his country. He hada sick wife 

and expensive family, so that, not- 

withstanding all his trades and in- 

geaaitys he lived and died poor. He 
ied about the year 1764. 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
—— 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PRESENT MODE 
OF MARRIAGE. 


HE following protest against 
the marriage ceremony has 
been lately presented to the elergy 
man, who was legally called upon 
to officiate. 

It is necessary to note, that accord- 
ing to the marriage act in England, 
all marriages, except of Jews and 
Quakers among themselves, must be 
celebrated by a clergyman of the 
church of England, 

To Mr. » commonly calicd. the 
Rev. Mr. 

The undersigned being Unitarian 
Dissenters, present to you the fol- 
lowing protest against the marriage 
ceremony, to which, according to 
the law of the land, they are com- 
pelied to subscribe. They disclaim 
all intention of acting disrespectful- 
ly either to the legislature or to its 
civil offiter before whom they stand ; 
they lament that they are placed in 
so unnatural a situation as that even 
forbearance to what they consider 
as established error, would be a 
formal recantation of opinions which 
they have received upon conviction, 
and which they will only reaounce 
on similar grounds. 

Against the marriage Ceremony, 
then, they can but most solemnly 
protest, 

Because it makes marriage a re- 
ligious, instead of a civil act. 











Because as Christians and Pro 
testant Dissenters, it is impossible 
we can allow of the interference 
of any luman institution with mate 
ters which concera our faith and 
consciences. 

Because, as knowing nothing of 
a priesthood in Christianity,the sub 
mission to a ceremony performed by 
a person in * holy orders” or pre- 
tended boly orders, is paittful and 
humiliating to our feelings. 

Because, as servants of Jesus, we 
worship THE ONE LIVING AND TRUB 
cop, his God and-our God, his Fae 
ther and our Father, and disbelieve 
and aboniinate the doctrine of the 
TRINITY, in whose name the mare 
riage ceremony is performed. 

Signed, Wittiam Coaras, 
Mary Anne THompson, 
Members of the Church of God, 
known by the name of “ Freethink- 
ing Christians.” London, June 10, 
1814. 

* ALLITERATION S ARTFUL AID.” 

Father Portius wrote a apie 
poem in Latin, which he entitled 
“ Pogna Porcorum,” in which every 
word begius with. the same letter, 
thus: 

“Pergite, porcelli, porcorum pigra pro- 
pago.” 

Which, without much violation, may 

be construed, 


* Piglets proceed! pigs’ puny progeny |” 
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HONOURABLE FEELING IN A NBGRO. 
When Lieutenant Clarkson. was 
at. Nova Scotia, negotiating. a plan 
to bring the Negroes to the new set- 
tlement at Sierra Leone, he met with 
the following affecting incident, 
which proves that 
* Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in black and white the same.” 
During Lieutenant Clarkson’s stay 
at Shelburne, which was three days, 
the greater part of the blacks of 
the place, as well as of Birch Town, 
delivered in their names for em- 
barkation. He prevailed, however, 
afterwards, on several families to 
erase them. ‘These were persons of 
respectable property, and who 
were doing well. On conversing 
with those who came to him, upon 
their motives for the change, they 
generally threw their own hard con- 
dition out of the account, and de- 
clared'that they were led to it for 
the sake of their children, whom 
they wished (to use their own ex- 


he a “to see established on a 
ter foundation.” A very affect- 


ing scene took place while engaged 
in one of his conversations on this 
subject. John Coltness, a black man, 
came to him to deliver bis wife and 
children into his hands, and to re- 
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commend them to his kind protec- 
tion. Coltness*was himself a slave, 
and, could. go no where but where 
bis: master pleased ; .but his wile and 
children were free. With tears 
streaming down his cheeks, he said 
that “though the separation would 
be as death to him, yet he had come 
to the resolution of giving them up 
for ever, convinced that such a mea- 
sure would be for their future good. 
He was regardless,” he said, “ of 
himself, or of what he might here- 
after suffer; for, though sank to the 
lowest state of wretchedness, he 
could at all times cheer himself with 
the reflection that those whom he 
loved were happy.” Much more 
he said, and in a manner peculiar- 
ly moving and pathetic. It would 
be difficult to describe either the 
nobility of soul which the poor 
slave manifested, or the feelings 


- which he excited in those who were 


present. Lieutenant Clarkson was 
particularly affected, and resolved 
to purchase his freedom. -Fer this 
purpose he staid a day longer at 
Shelburne than he intended ; but 
alas! he could not accomplish bis 
wishes; for, on account of the si- 
tuation of his master, there were le-~ 
gal difficulties in the way. 


SL SS 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


@N THE DEATH OF THE BEV. JOUN 
NICHOLSON OF BELFAST, 





“In him conspicuous shone 
Religion in her most attractive form! 
Himself the model of the truths he 
taught!” 


Hail, heavenly Muse! and guide my pen, 
Assist me in the bold design— 


To tell thy worth, thou first of men 
Oh Nidelwen f the task be mine. 


Be mine the task, tho’ all unfit, 
To tell how every gift was thine, 
To cheer the weak—reprove the wit» 
And lead them on to Virtue’s shrine, 


Let “ dew-eyed Pity” wet the wire, 
Agd all her soothing influence bring— 
in invoke the weeping choir, 
And Sympathy will strike the string. 


That string which vibrates low and deep— 
Touches the heart’s most feeling nerve— 
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That bids Remembrance “ wake to weep,” 
And ne’er from Nature’s lawsto swerve. 


Again has Death’s unerring dart, 
Laid low in dust another friend— 
When shall this bosom cease to smart? 
When shall its achings have an end? 


Say what is life ? ye learn’d and wise— 
A mighty bustle all for nought— 
A passing shade that ever flies 
Our eager grasp—our anxious thought. 


Then why regret the good man’s death— 
Our loss is his eternal gaia ! 

I'll sound his praise with every breath, 
Nor weep to know him freed from pain, 


Death came to ease his woe-fraught heart, 
And free his spirit of its clay— 

Transpierced his bosom with its dart, 
And led his soul to endless day. 


On pinions borne to realms of tight, 
Where care can ne'er disturb its rest, 

His heaven-born soul hath wing’d its flight, 
To dwellin mansions of the blest. 


Now finish’d is that race above, 
Which here on earth he bad begun: 
And now he tastes of heavenly love— 
And now his earthly cares are done. 


*Twas his, the upright man of God, 
(To every pious christian dear) 

To lure to tread the paths he trod— 
And virtue’s precepts all revere, 


Beneath the magic of whose tongue, 
For many a year I’ve sat with joy ; 

First heard from whence salvation sprung, 
And where the sinner ought to fly. _ 


To imitate thy virtues bere 

Biest shade! be still thy chief employ ; 
Like thee to finish my career, 

And join thee in the realms on high, 


Blest as thou art, above what maa 
E’er tasted in those seats of love— 
Cease, cease my Muse! nor dare to scan 
What’s veil’d from thee in heav'’n above. 


Stan" 
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Farewell, blest shade! whose geatle voice 
*Gainst heaven’s decrees did ne'er com. 
plain | 
This thought consoles—makes us rejaice-— 
We only part to meet again ! 


Thy sacred turf will friends revere, 
Oft point to where thy ashes lie, 
Ando’er thy tom’ shed many a tear, 
Whilst memory heaves a heartfelt sigh ! 
Bel fas’. 
=e 


READING HER SON 
FLOW. 


TO MELESINA, ON 
NE ON SHEING THE FIRST 
EKS OF SPRING. 


Whry, pilose, sing of love 
In sad elegiac strains, 

Such only suit the grief 7 prove, 
Descriptive of my pains. 


But you, to fairer prospects born, 
Possess'd of every charm, 

Whom grace and dignity adorn, 
And wit and beauty arm, 


Say whence the evil can accrue 
To you from Cupid's dart, , 

They well indeed their schemes may ru¢ 
Whe trifle with yeur heart. 


But should a doubt perplex your mind, 
(As merit oft. will fear,) 

In your own theme a hint you'll find 
How best your course to steer. 


The flower that blows ’mid vernal skies, 
And scents the ambient air, 

Alike the winter's rigor flies, 
And suinmer’s sulery glare. 


So Love, the plant of tenderest bloom, 
Droapsin each wild extreme, 

From cold Indifference meets its doom, 
Fades in tod fierce a beam. 


But these | own are vulgar laws, 
For others use, not yours, 

Whose strong, attractive beauty draws 
The soul your sense secures, 


Ox loveliness and merit then 
Your confidence be plac'd— 

No truant fear while men are men, 
For miracles have ceas‘d. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


\pecification of the Patent granted to John 
NO. LXIX. 


BELFAST MAG. 


Hancock, late of Reading, in the County of 
r 
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42 Discoveries and Improvements 


Berks, Gentlewan; for an Improvement in 
the Construction of Carriazes, and in the 
Application of a Material hitherto unused in 
the Construction thereof. 


HAT in compliance with the said 

proviso, | the said John Hancock 
do hereby declare that the nature and 
general description of my said inventions 
are as follows; that is to say: The 
material hitherto nausedin the construc- 
tion of carriages is whalebone, which I 
apply partially, or more particularly. 
The wheels, the circumference, is made 
of ash, or other timber, and are bound 
with iron ; the spokes are of whalebone, 
fastened into the wood by mortice and 
tenon, or by passing the tenon quite 
through the mortice, divided as though 
for wedging, and turning each haf con- 
trarvwise down upon the wood, on the 
outside, and nailing or otherwise fasten- 
ing it: the nave or vox is of cast brass or 
other metal, The axle.is iron, and has 
a collar on it; in the centre of whicha 
groove is turned; this Coflar just enters 
the back part of the box, on the outside 
of which a groove is turned with a mor- 
tice through on ‘each side, ‘exactly oppo- 
sige to the groove in the axle. Round 
the groove in the box two springs are fas- 
tened with a bolt or catch formed on the 
end of each, something resembling those 
jn a common door-lock : these bolts go 
throwgh the mortice in the box into the 
groove in the collar on the axle, and are 
‘kept down into this groove by the springs. 
On the outside of the bolts is madé a 
loop to pull them up with, when the 
wheel is to be taken off. About half 
way across is (urned another grooye, wide 
enough to admit the spokes across; which 
groove picces of iron are let in, under 
which thé spokes are passed, so that one 
piece of bone forms the two spokes; an 
irom ‘collar is then ut on each side of 
them upon the box, which fastens the 
ends of all the iron eross pieces, aud thy 
fix the spokes in the box. When the 
spokes are thus fixed into the wood or cir, 
cumference, and into the boxes, each 
two of them that are formed of ‘one piéce 
of bone are then braced together as tight 
as possible, in the manner drums are 
strated, only with iron clips and rivets ; 
the wheels are pushed on the axle, and 
are fastened by the springs pressing the 
bolts into the groove in the axle, as before 
described. ) 


e 
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The carriage is made much in the same 
manner they ure generally, only m gigs 
a piece of whalebone is put between the 
iron under the shafts, to prevent their 
breaking ; and whalebone is otherwise 
introduced to strengthen or brice the 
carriage, as May appear necessary in the 
different forms, or ou which they may be 
constructed. The springs are made of 
steel, with bone round, under, or upon 
them, to prevent their breaking, or of 
whalebone entirely; their form also de- 
pending on the different construction of 
the carriages. ‘The body has no other 
novelty than the occasioual introduction 
of whalebone, their torm depending 
upon individual fancy or convenience, or 
the variation of public taste. ‘The heads, 
hoods, or. roofs, are composed of coiton, 
silk, or leather, with whalebone, iron, 
steel, cane, or wood, to strain or raise 
them, constructed much in the usual way, 
but subject, like the bodies, to difftrent 
methods to make them lighter cr strong- 
er, &e. 

Although I have laid down this des- 
cription, yet I do not confine myself to 
the construction of such carriages, as 
they may be varied according. to the cir- 
cumptuuces, and to the taste of the maker 
Or purchasers. | 

Observations communicated by the Patentee. 

Having along time observed that coach- 
makers bave provided against the very 
violent cancyssion to which carriages are 
necessarily exposed, by making them as 
solid and firm as possible, and beiag 
continuaily ia great danger, as weil as in- 
convenienced, by my own breaking 
down ia pad roads, it occurred to me, 
that if carriages, and particulariy wheels, 
could be made elastic, and yet sufficiently 
strong, to recover from occasional resist- 
ance, these disagreeable and dangerous 
consequences would be superseded Find- 
ing ahy kind of construction wiih steel 
could nor be dipended on, from its lias 
bility to breaking, particularly in frosty 
weather, I began to. make experiments 
with whalebone ; but here’ L found great 
difficulty, from its being so apt to split : 
however, at length chis difficulty was 
easily obviated, as by repeated trials I 
found that if the longitudinal fibres of 
which the*bone is composed were made 
fast. at the ends, it became difficult to die 
vide them; the bone, therefore, bein 
ferriled at certain distances, and insérted 
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in the parts to which it is attached, it is 
altnost impossible to du it injary. My 
carriages, thereiore, are sufficrerttly elastre 
to accommodate to the Coucussion, aad 
yet stiif enough td recover. The elasticity 
iprovs ghout 1s also amich more pleasant 
than that of eteel; as f have éoserved 
that steel springy, if they are madeé ‘sd 
inflexible as to carry much weiglit, they 
recover after bending so quick thar the 
persou ridivg is nearly and in urdny m0 
stances thrown out ot the carriage. In- 
deed, it 1s to tins that such misfortunes 
must be attributed, and not to the first 
shock the carriage receives ;:1 mean the 
recoiling of the spring oceasions the jerk. 
Whaleboue, from its being mivre plraut; 
does not recoit so quiek, but simrpty dips, 
and recovers, something like the motion 
of a boat on the water. Indeed; the 
wheels going into 4° deep ret, of over a 
large sione, i» searcely felt by the person 


in the carria.e. It ts literally inypossible ’ 


to break the springs. { make my Wheels 
upright; that is without dishing; as it ig 
cerméd, oF being set in at the buttarfi: te 


ig not neéce sary tor me to give my reat’ 


sons for tis, as, from the attention man 
geatiemen have lately paid to mechatiics, 
they are able to sée that wheels set in at 
the bottum, or in an obhque ‘difectidn, 
waturally describe a circular rout’ when 
in mouon, and consequently would run 
from eacli other were they not confined ; 
the frietion is therefore very considerably 
increased, particularly on the circumfer- 
ence of the wheels, aud the strain on the 
axle mach greater, On the contrary, 
if the wheels are upright, they fun to- 
gether, andin a sttarght line. 

I have driven my carriage, a one hotsé. 
chaise, about eight months, and have in 
the cuuTse Of that tine performed upwards” 
of five thousand ihiles, nor has it beéa 
necessary to repairit. I should oljserve 
also, that catriages made of whalebone 
are muclr lighter, and incaleulably strong- 
er tiran any other. 

a , 
Specification of the Patent granted to John Ars 
shaw, of Glossop liale; in the Courtty of 

Derby, Cotten Spinner,’ and John Whey uf 

the same place; Gentleman; for a mode of 

preparing Klax for the prirpose of being ee 

On the like Machinery as Cotton. 


‘That in compliance with the said: prow 
Yeo, we the said John Kershaw and Joho 


Wood do hereby declare that the aatur® 
of Our said inveation is described m mans 
ner following; thatis to say: Our) said 
invenuon, iu preparmg thas for the pure. 
puse of Deiug spun On tue Inke Dlacninery 
a3 COLON, CUlsIsts IM SCparaling Che Wbtes 
of the flax feo each other by bicacinng 
the flux, and by atierwards e:tuer passing 
it between rollers, pressed together with 
force sutiicieut, to separdte such of the 
fidres of the flax as have uot been suitici- 
eatly separated by the process of Uicach- 
ing or beatuag it with hammers or beet. 
les, or by otiler modes of percussiva sats 
ficient to effect rhe saine purpdse. 

‘The mere process of vieacinag flr” 
(which we disclaim as our tuvention) is 
well known, and it is unnecessary here tu 
specify it. 

Alpnough the flax may, tur the purpose 
of our invéution, be bicached 1a ts raw 
state, or ur any vier state prior to its 
being finally carded, we preter tte fullows 
ing mode, We lorm it wuit, the heckle 
ime sivickles, aud (itea rove it on a cone 
mou flax-rover tito soft cord, contaimog 
about ten Ouuces 1a Weight, for every one 
handred aud twenty yards im jeagth, 
Amd after torming such roviags ito 
hanks we bleach ut, aud pass it whe 
bleached through the ruilers above des 
cribed as often #8 mray be necessary to 
separate tite fibres. We them eard ity 
draw it; and rove it like cottun, aud af- 
terwards spin tt. 

The rollers to be used in separating 
the fibres of the flax trom eucti O.irer 
nyay be made of any conveuient diameter 
and lengin, and of any orateridis tard e- 
nough to effect the above purpose; but 
we usudlily make oue of such roliers of 
close-gramied, well-seasomed wvod, aud 
the Otuer of iron, of abuut seven iiches 
eachin diameter, and abvut three inches 
each in length, anu press them together 
witha weight of filty-six pounds a: each 
end of the upper roller; and we usually 
pass the flax twice; or ottcner, through 
six successive sets of ruilers, unt the 
fibres are sufficiently separated, But if 
the bleaching be imperfeer, or uf the irbres 
of the flax, tronraty ober orrcanistancey 
have an wWnusvat dégree of adhereuce, we’ 
eontinue the! process ‘enul the fibres” are’ 
siflicitutly separated. ‘The tee see 
may be ascertained by imspection. 

Although we have deserbed wtlier 
paris of the process of preparing’ ‘flax tot! 
the purpose of being spua on “the like 
machinery as coven, we disclaam as our 
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invention every part of the process ex- 
cept that of separating the fibres of the 
Bax from each other by bleaching it, and 
by afterwards either passing it between 
rollers pressed together with force suf- 
ficient to separate such of the fibres of 
the flax as have not been sufficiently 
separated by the process of bleaching, or 
beating it with hammers, or beetles, er 
by other modes of percussion sufficient 
to effect the same purpose. 





Obses vati.ns communicated by the Patentees. 

Such is the enrolled specification of 
our invention; the design of which it 
may not be amiss thus briefly to ex- 
plain, 

The flax-machinery hitherto used being 
found inadequate to any but the coarsest 
yarns, the finer numbers have been con- 
sequently confined to hand-spinning, an 
Operation in itself so tedious and expen- 
sive that the cust of any fabric dependent 
on it must necessarily be much enhane- 
ed; and hence chiefly the high price of 
linen, eanbric, and lace, when compared 
with articles of equal texture made from 
cotton, or even silk, the raw material 
of which exceeds in value that of flax 
fifty fold. 

‘Yo preclude, therefore, the necessity 
of hand-spinning in the higher numbers 
of flax, by adapting the article to the like 
machinery as cotton, is the object of the 
process how specified ; and, in effecting 
this purpose, it is hoped that the foun- 
dation of a manufacture has been laid, 
which may enable this country, at no 
distant period, to meet the French m a 
niarket, hithertvu their own, that of laces, 
lawa, and cambriec. 


—_- - 


Spe. ifcation of the Patent granted to Williom 
Larter, of Waitechape, in the County of 
Middlesex, Oil and Colourman ; for an Im- 
provement in lhe waking or manufacturing of 
Green Paint. 


That in compliance with the said pro- 
viso, I the said William Parker do hereby 
declare that my said invention cousists in 
combining fixed alkali with mineral oxyd 
and precipitate of copper, and thereby 
producing @ permanent pea-green colour, 
for house and ship painting, and is not 
liable to decomposition by salt water, 
which I prepare in the following man- 
mer; that is to say: take fourteen ounces 
of crude potash, fourteen drachms of 


(July. 


crude white arsenic, and boil them in two 
gallons of soft water, until quite dissolv- 
ed ; then put the liquor into a cast-iron 
vessel to cool and settle; draw off the 
liquor clear from the sediment, and put 
it iuto a vessel that will hold twenty gal- 
lons ; add to it six gallons of clear soft 
water, cold ; take one pound of Roman 
vitriol, and boil it in two gallons of soft 
water till dissolved ; put the solution in- 
to an open vessel till quite cold, then to 
be added graduaily to the aforesaid sulu- 
tion of fixed alkali, stirring it well 
all the time, which will produce a gen- 
uine green oxyd, then to proceed in the 
usual way of mineral green. A most es- 
sential part of this preparation is to make 
the mineral green without using caustic 
alkali, which is the general way of man- 
ufacturing it for this purpose : the caustic 
alkali acts so powerfully on the vegetable 
quality of linseed oil used in this pre- 
paration, and thereby rendering it mu- 
cilaginous. 

Preparation of precipitate of copper 
to mux with the aforesaid oxyd ; viz. take 
one pound of Roman vitriol, and boil it 
till dissolved in two gallons of soft water, 
at the same time dissolve in another vessel 
half a pound of the first soft American 
pearlash; put the solution of vitriol, boil- 
ing hot, into a vessel that will hold ten 


or twelve gallons; then add toit gradually: 


the solution of pearlash, boiling hot; to 
be well stirred all the time. On mixing 
the solution together it will cause a strong 
effervescence ; if the pearlash is good it 
will be enough to precipitate she vitriol, 
which will be known by the effervescence 
immediately subsidin:;, and the precipitate 
calling to the bottom of the vessel, and 
thereby producing a fine green colour ; 
when settled, draw off the clear liquor; 
then put it into bags made of canvas, to 
filter; and when well drained,to be laid 
on chalk stanes, to draw a further quanti- 
ty from it ; then to be put into a stove to 
dry. . 
Tiecieiesion of mixing or combining 
with mineral substances in linseed oil ; 
Take one pound of the genuine mineral 
green, prepared as herein described, to be 
well powdered ; one pound of the preci- 
pitate of copper, one pound and a half of 
refiners’ blue verditta, three pounds of 
white lead dry powdered, three ounces 
of sugar of lead, powdered fine; the 
whole of these ingredients to be mixed 
up in linseed oil, and ground in a levis 
gating mill, passing it through until quite 
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fine: it will thereby produce a bright min- 

eral pea-green paint, will preserve a biue 

tint, will keep any length of time, in any 
climate without injury, by putting oil or 
water over it 

Directions for using the said colour for 
house or ship painting: take one pound 
of the green colour paint, prepared as 
aforesaid, with one gill of pale boiled 

vil; mix them well together; this wiil 

produce a strong pea-green paint ; the 

tint may be varied at pleasure, by adding 

a further quantity of white lead, ground 

in linseed oil. ‘This colour will staud the 

weather, and resist salt water; it may 
also be used for flatting rooms, by adding 
tliree pounds of white lead, ground ia 
half linseed oil aod half turpeatine, to 
ohe pound of the green; then to be mix- 
ed up in turpentine spirits, fic for use. It 
may also be used for painting Venetian 
wiudow-blinds, by adding to one pound 
of the green paint ten ounces of white 
lead, ground in turpentine ; then to be 
mixéd up with turpeatine varnish for use. 

In all the aforesaid preparations it will 

retain a blue tint, which is very desir- 

able. When used for blinds a small quan- 
tity of Dutch pink may be put to the 

white lead if the colour is required of a 

yellow cast. 

—— 

On the proper Construction of Hlot-bed Frames, 
By Lhomas Andrew Knight, esq. F.RS. 
wc, 

(From the Transactions of the Horticul- 

tural Society of London, 


The most ignorant gardener would feel 
himself offended, were. his skill in make 
ing a hotbed, or giving proper directions 
for the form of a forcing frame, called 
in question; and this, perhaps, is the 
principal reason why the structure, and 
frames of ali hotbeds areso perfectly alike. 
The surface of the -bed is made perfectly 
horizontal, and to give some degree of 
elevation to the glass, that end of the 
frame, which is to stand towards the north, 
is made nearly as deep again as the other; 
so thatif the mould were placed of the 
same depth (as it ought to be) over the 
whole bed, the plant would be too far 
from the glass at one end of the frame, 
and would want space at the other. To 
remove this inconvenience, I tried several 
years ago, the effect of placing the hot- 
bed on an inclined plane of earth, elevated 
about 15 degrees, making the surface 
of the dung and mould parallel with 
“, and adapting the form of a frame 
to the surface of the bed, by which means 
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the plants and the mould of the bed' be. 

came more exposed to the influenct of 
the sun. And asl have not discovered 

any disadvantages in the plan I have a | 
dopted, I have thought a descriptioli of 
it worth sending to tue Horticultural So- 

ciety ; for though the improvement be tri- 

vial, it is not attended with any expense 

whatever, since the frame, when made as 

recommended, costs considerably less 

than when it is made in the form at pre- 

sent used: and as labour -aad expense to 

avery great amount are annually em- 

ployed in making and managing horbeds, 

any improvement in their coostructiom 
becomes of some importance to the: mar- 

ket gardener. 

I have often used with great sticedss, 
a frame and hotbed thus pe os ie 
cing grapes, by placing the bed at three 
tee Vistancé Frei the wall, to whith 
the vines wére trained, and introducing 
their branches into thé frame, through 
holes made at the north end of it (th 
vines having been trained toa south wall 
as soon as the first violent heat of the 
bed had subsided. The white Chassclas 
grape, thus treated, ripensin July, ifthe 
branches of the vine be introduced in the 
eud of April; and a most abundant crop 
may bethus obtained; but the necdéssity 
of pruning very closely retiders the bran- 
ches, which have been forced, ubproduc- 
tive of fruit in the succeeding. season ; 
and others, from thé wall, must conse. 
quently be substituted. I have always 
put a small quantity of mould in the 
frame, and coveredit with tilés. 

If aniuclined plane of earth be substi- 
tuted forthe hotbed, aid vines bé train- 
ed in a frame adapted to it, the grapes 
(the Chasselas) ripen perfectly in August, 
aud if small holes be made through the 
sides of the frame through which the 
young shoots of the vines can extedd them- 
selves in the open air, a single plaat and 
a frame of moderate size, will be found 
to yield annually a very, considerable 
weight of grapes. For this purpose the 
frames should not be more than eight 
or ten feet long, nor more than five or 
six in breadth, or the young shoots will, 
not be so advantageously conducted out 
of them into the open air; and the depth 
of the frame either for the hotbed or in- 
clined plane of earth, should not be less 
than eighteen inches, The holes in the 
side of the frame, through which the 
young shouts are to pass, should of course 

e closed during the spring, and till 
wanted; and if the weather be cold, 
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will be necessary to cover the frames at 
night. When the grapes are nearly full- 
grown and begin toripen, it will! also be 
highly advantageous to draw off the 
glasses during the day in fine weather, 
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by which means the fruit wil! be exposed 
to the full influence of the sun, without 
the jaterventi»a of a glass, and will at- 
tain a degree of perfection that it rarely 
acquirésim the vintery, or hothouse, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
N Account of the Grubber; an In- 
strument recently introduced into 
East Lothian for pulverising the Ground 
and diminishing the Expense of Cultiva- 
tion 5 by John Shiriff, 1s. 6d. 

. BOTANY. 

The Classes and Orders of the Linnzan 
System of Botany, illustrated by select 
Specimens of foreign and indigenous 
ee, To be published in Monthly 
Parts. This Work will contain a Series 
of Plants, with appropriate Botanical 
Descriptions, illustrative of the twenty- 
four Classes and Orders of Linnzus; with 
a clear elucidation of his System. ‘The 
whole Work will be comprised in. 26 Num- 
bers, containing 240 Plates. Numbers 25 
and 26 will contain a Preface, aud a 
Dictionary of Botanical Terms. Part 1. 
6s, coloured, 4s. plain. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of Lord Cochrane ; by James 
Campbell, Esq. Is. 

The Biographical Dictionary ; edited 
by Alexander Chalmers, F.S,A. Vol. xvi. 
12s. 

An Essay on the Life of Michel de 
L’Hopital, Chancellor of France; by 
Charles Butler, Esq. In post 8vo. price 
4s. Boards. 

DRAMA. 

Riches, or the Wife and Brother, found- 
ed on Massinger’s City Madam ; by Sir 
James Bland Burgess, 2s. 6d. 

Intrigue : a Comic Interlude, in One 
Act; by John Poole, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Rules for pronouticing and reading the 
French Language; by the Rev. Israel 
Worsley. In 12mo, Price 2s, bound. 

Syntactical Examination; or Questions 
and Answers adapted to the Syntax of 
the Latin Grammar, 2s. 

The Life and Death of a Monkey ; or 
= Village of Alten; a Tale for Youth, 
6d. 

The Elements of Plane Geometry ; con- 


taifing the first Six Books of Euclid, 
from the ‘Text of Dr. Simpson, Emeritus 
Professor of Mathematics, in the Uni- 
versity of Glogow, wih Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. To whrich afte acded, 
Book VII, including several important 
Propositions which are not ia Buclid ; 
and Book VIII. consisting of Practical 
Geometry ; also Book [X of Planes and 
their Intersections; and Book X. of the 
Geometry Solids; by Thomas Keith. Ino 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. Boards, 
HisTORY 

The Irish Historical Library, contains 
ing the First Number of Sir J. Davis's 
Discovery, from the lavaston of Heury II, 
to the Accession of Heary Vo with an 
ample Pretace ; by F. W. Conway No. 
l. Is. 8d. 

History ef Ireland, from the earliest 
Perwd to the present Time; by Stephea 
Barlow, AM ,% Vo'ls. £.1 Is. 

A Literary History of the middle 
Ages; comprehending an Account of the 
state of Learning from the Close of the 
Reign of Augustus, to its Revival m the 
15th Century; by the Rev. J. Berington, 
£.2 Qs: 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise On Hydrencephalus, -or 
Dropsy of the Brain; by J. C. Smyth, 
M.D. 6s. Boards. 

Letters to the Duke of Kent on the 
Efficacy of equable and artiticial “Fem- 
perature in the ‘Treatoient of Consumpe 
tions; by T. Sutten, M.D. 2s. 

A practical Account of the Fever coms 
monty called the Bilious Reoitient, as it 
appeared in the Ships and Hepitals ot the 


Mediterranean Fleet; by Wm. Burnett, 


M D. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on Inflammation, exhibiting a 
View of the general Doctrines of Medi- 
cal Surgery; by John Thompson, M D. 
14s. 

MINERALOGY. 

A Manual of Mineralogy ; by Arthur 

Aikin, 78. Boards. 
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_--s MISCELLANIES. 

The Port-folio, concaining Essays, Let- 
ters, aud Narrative-, 14s, 

Thourhts on virious charitable and 
other lasticutions, and on the best Mode 
of conducting them, To which is sub- 
joined an Address to the Females of the 
rising Generation; by Catharine Cappe, 
33. 

A critical Analysis of several striking 
and incongruous Passages in Madame de 
Stael’s Germany ; with some historical 
Strictures o» that Country by a German, 

G!auces at Character, 10s. 6d. 

View of French Literature during the 
eighteenth Century, 8s. 

The Inquirer; or literary Miscellany, 
No. 1. 4s. 

The Velvet Cushion, 5s. 

Reflections on the Conviction and Sen- 
tence of Lord Cochrane, addressed to the 
Electors of Westminster: by J. Clayton 
Jenny’ igs, Esq. 28 

‘he Trial of Lord Cochrane; Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, Charles Rando: 
Berenger, and others, for a Conspiracy ; 
taken ta Short-hand by W. B. Gurney. 

A Letter addressed ‘to the Electors of, 
Westminster, on the Case of Lord Coch-, 
rane, as distinguished from that of _ his 
Associa'es, is. 

A Visit to London, or Emjly and her 
Friends; by Mrs. Hofland. Four Vols, 
] 2s. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Alicia de Lacy, an Historical Romance ; 
by Mrs. West 

Pneumanee ; or the Fairy of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 2 Vols. 10s. 

A Month in Town; a Satirical Novei, 
16s. 6d 

Miitord House; or Folly as it Flies; by 
an Officer of the $d Guards, 18¢ 

Cabtunazos ; or a Spaniard in London, 
14s. 

Mornton ; by Miss Cullen, 18s. 

The Prison-House; or the World we 
live in; by »Mrs.. Bridget Bluemantle, 
4.1. Qs, 

POETRY. 

Marion of Drymnagh; a Tale of Brin ; 
by Matthew Weld Hartstonge, Esq. 78. 7d. 

intercepted Letters ; or the Two-penny 
ent, by Thomas Brown the Youtig- 

a New Edition’ with cutee addition< 
al Poems, 6s. 
: A ae from Nature a rural Bost; 

&. 6 


The general Post-bag ; ; or News foreign 
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and domestic; by Humphry Hedgehog, 
Esq. 43. 6d. 

eee ig Dreams; or prophetic Visions 
of the R...1 Brood; ‘by Peter Pindar, 
Esq. 2s. 

Dermid, or Erin in ‘the Days of Boru ; 
a ‘\etrical Romarice in Twelve Cantos ; 
by John D’Alton, Esq. Barrister. 

The Sorrows of Love; in Four Books; 
by David Malcoim, LL D. 5s. 6d. 

Carmen Seculare ; an Ode for ‘the Year 
1814; by Arthur Clifford, Esq. 28 

Poems on various Océasions, by the 
Rev. W. iene hough, B.A. 9s. 

Terrors Imagination, and other 
Peinn'; by W. J. Smith, 6s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

- An Address to the Priests of Ireland, 
on the Subject of Episcopal Blection, by 
Deaus and Chapters, &c. 

Oliservations on the late _ Treaty of 
Peace with France, so far as it relates to 
the Slave-trade, 6a. 

A brief iew of the past and present 
State of Ireland; pointing ont the causes’ 
of her BHackWardness in the Arts of Civil- 
iztion and Wealth “with the Means of 
Improvement ; by Sir: John Jervis White: 
Jervis, Bart. 1s. ‘ 

A Narrative of the Revolution in Hol- 
land ; by G. W’Chad. P 

Popular Reflectioas op the Progress of 
the’ Cathohr Ciaims, 6a. 

A Word on the Peace, witha Hint for 
a Lasting one; by the late Rev, Richard 
Cecil, M.A. with a Cut. ‘Price to Sub- 
scribers, per 100, 23.5 to Non: sbaceiherae 
Qs. 8d, 


SER MONS. \ 
The Progress of Mtellectual, «Moral, 
and Religious Improvement, during the 
present Reign ; by Thomas Belsham, 4s. 
Evangelical Christianity considered, and 
shewn to be synonymous with Unitarians 
ism, in the Course of Lectures on some 
of the controverted Points: of Christian 
Doctrine ; by John Grundy, #1 45. 


THEOLOGY. 

Fatalism exposed, dnd’ the Freedom of 
the Will demonstrated’; by the Rev. J. 
Dunecalf, 8s .Boards. om 
' Reason the true Arbiter of Language ; 
Custom a. Tyrant; or. Intellect set free 
from arbitrary authority, &c. &e. 48. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. ~ 

A! Picture ‘of Newcastle-dpon-Tyne ; 
being a brief Historical and Descriptive, 
Guide to that Town and, Neighbopr 
6s. Bas. 
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A. Survey of the Road from Calais to 
Paris ; by L. ‘Herbert, 9s. 

A Picture of Paris; being a complete 
wide to that City, &c.; by Louis Tron- 
chet, 6s. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 
Latters froma Lady to her Sister, dur- 
ing a Tour to Paris, in the Months of 
April and May, 1814, 4s. 


taken for the Purpose of completing the 
Discovery of that vast Country, prosecut- 
ed'jn the years 1801, 1802, and 1803, in 
his Majesty’s Ship the duyestigator : and 
echenquaesly in the armed Vessel Porpoise, 
and Cumberland Schooner. With an Ac- 
count of the Shipwreck of the Porpoise, 
the Arrival of the Cumberland at Mauri- 
tius, and Imprisonment of the Commander 
during six Years and a half in that Island ; 
Matthew Flinders, Commander of 
the Investigator; ia Two Volumes Royal 
arto, illustrated with Views, and One 
very large Volume Folio of Charts, Head- 
and Botanical Subjects. 

4 Voyage tothe Isle of Elba; translat- 
ed from the Frenchof Mr. Arsenne Thie- 
how Ae Berneaud, Emeritus Secretary 
of the Class of Literature, Bigery, and 
Antiquities, in Italian Academy, &c. 
rye price iG Boards. 


In the Press and ily will be Published. 

Travels in Basten’ Don Manuel Al- 
warez Espriella, in 3 Vals. duodecimo. 
A Geological and Territorial Chart and 
of the county of Londonderry ; 
by the Rev. George Vaughan Sampson, 
A.B., M.R.1A., HeM.G 64d.., Rector of Fer- 
igal,, in the Diocese of Derry. This 
Chart being on a scale of two inches toa 
mile, and occupying an area of six feet, 
besides other new and useful objects, of- 
fers an original plan for reducing Geolo- 
gical Observations to the principles of 
Geometry ; and will furnish, it is hoped, 
a model for elucidating the civil and na- 
tural History of other Connties, and there- 
by leadio. a comprehensive and national 
Survey of the British Isles. An explana- 
tory Aemotr will accompany the Map. 


Fo the Proprictors of the Belfast Magezine. 


~ fedelea Howse, June 20h, 1814. 
Gentlemen, : a 
You will please to acquaint the public, 


Notices of New Publications. 


A Voyage to Terra Australis; under- 


{ July. 


in the next publication of your well con- 
ducted and very liberal Magazine, that 
the Rev. Henry Hayden, Master of Arts, 
ip at preseut engaged in, and preparing 
for the press, a new translation of the 
Cyropedia, or Institution of Cyrus the Great, 
from the original Greek of Xenophon ; 
which will be illustrated with copious re. 
ferences, and notes critical and explana- 
tory; a dedication to the Rev. Thomas 
Elrington, D.D. Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege; a Brief History of the Military 
Chithictel, and of the Literary Labours of 
Xenophon, together with a /'reliminar 
Dissertation will be prefixed, in which the 
different styles and respective merits of 
the three great Greek Historians, Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, will be no- 
ticed and enlarged on: and in which the 
probable causes of the relation of certain 
Historical Facts (principally concerning 
Cyrus) by Herodotus, which are differ- 
ently accounted for by Xenophon, will be 
considered. 

The careful perusal of 
Testament in the original Hebrew, and 
a comparison of the books of Isaiah and 
Daniel with the Cyropxdia, has made it 
evident to the translator, that a clear and 
Unintentional coincidence is to be observed 
between this justly celebrated work and 
the sacred records. Particularly so, in 
those signal prophecies relative to the 
overthrow of Babylon by the elder Cy- 
rus, for which the learned reader is refers 
red to the sublime prophecy of Isaiah, 
13th and 14th chapters, and to the 7th 
Book of the Cyropadia—pagsim ; which 
the translator considers with Dr. Prideaux, 
Rollin, and other men of jearning and 
accurate discernment, to be a trie his- 
tory as to the main facts, but considera: 
bly embellished with fiction in certain 
matters, which do not in the least degree 
effect the truth of the history.of Cyrus. 

The number of subscribers already ex4 
ceeds 200, amongst whom are many namics, 
the first both in rank and learning in this 
kingdom. ‘Your having the kindness té 
insert this notice as early as possible, 
will much obhge, gentlemen, 

Your very obedient, 
humble servant, 

Henry Harpe, 
- PS. This work has already been no+ 
ticed in the Dublin, Belfast, and Water- 
ford Newspapers; and Prospectusses will 
bevordered when the translator can spare 
time from his parochial duties. ‘ 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


ESE 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE TO THE 380+ 
CIETY FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION 
OF THE POOR OF LAELAND, REORIVED 
AT A MEETING RELD IN DUBLIN, JUNE 
l5ru, 1814. 


OUR committeehdving completed their 

year of office, deem it their duty, ina 
yielding up the trust reposed ia them, to 
ity befure the society the transactions of 
tliat period, But before they proceed te 
the performance of this duty, they feel 
themselves cANed upon once more td Syh- 
iit to the pubhe, through the medium 
of their report, the objects of . your in 
stitution, and che principles upon which 
it was founded and has been conducted. 
Peeply impressed with the impottance of 
thehnsiness im which you are engaged, 
as affecting the welfare of freland, your 
committee are anxious to avail themselves 
of every opportunity of attracting the 
attention of the puble, and of thus obé¢, 
tdining from it a serious imvestiganen ef 
the principles and conduct of your insti- 
tution. “They are not disposed to ask for 
puronage of support uuless its impor- 
tance shall appear to mera, amd the seaté 
of its tunds to demand it, If however 
these cwo points shall be established, 
they trust they will be justified in calces 
lating upon ihe co-operation of evefy pa- 
triotic and liberal Frishiman. 

Your comuuittee rejoice, that it is mo long 
ér necessary to adduce argumemieto prove, 
w iat aBpeftrs alivose self-evident, that edus 
cation, pfoperly directed, fs a. source, of 
happiness to individuals, and. of benefit to 
society. Some’ good and ,eulightened mea 
fiave, udeed, formerly. enteriained doubts: 
upon the subject; but che question is now 
fortunately at rest, and all seem to.upite 
in the sentiment so well, expressed by. a 
lve eminent Irish prelate * that eduearion 
makes al? the diNerenes between wild 
beasts and useful animals, all the distinerien 
between the Hottentot and the Europeany 
Serween the savage and the nan,” Bat 
although wt will not be denied, that itis 
mest desirable to diffuse the blessings of 
education as widely as possib’e, sume pef- 
$008 may think that the means of Gietruc- 
Wu aiready. in existence are sufficient for 
that purpose, and to such it will Be we 
Cessary to say a few words, respecting 
BELFAST MAG. NO, LEXIE. 





the schools fur the education of the poet, 
now established iathe country. 

Your committee. are aware, that large 
provision has been made as well from the 
public purse as tarough the ie 4 af 
individuals, for the enduwment of schools 
in different parts of Ireland; bur these 
schools, though they may be excellent in 
their kind, are pia rind speaking, 
few in number; and from the pecuhar 
tircumstauces of this country, are net 
open tothe great body of our labouring 
poor, tO those, in fact, who stand most ia 
need of education, 

The effects, however, of these establish- 
ments being closed against so great a por- 
tion of the population of Ireland, has not 
been to keep them in total ignorauce of 
letters, ‘The apivabitants of this country 
possess a matural taste for learning, an 
appetice for intellectual improvementy 
which mustand will be gratified, The 
conséquence is, that village schools and 
itinerant masters, are scattered pretty gee 
nerally throughout the country. 

But what is the character of those 
Schools ? Aud what is the description of the 
Teachers? What Books have been in gene 
ral use amongst them? And what principles 
are likely to bé acquired by the Scholars? 
The best information which your com- 
mittee have received ontlns subject, os 
bliges them to state, that with a very few 
exceptions, the only object attended to 
in these schools, is toinstract in reading, 
writing, aad arithmetic; whilst cleanh- 
ness of persons decency of language, and 
regularity of conduct, are totally neglect- 
ed: ‘The books used in them are often of 
ike most petvicious tendency, and even 
the slight knowledge of letcers and Bgures 
which is thus acguired, is perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the sacrifice of 
time necessary to attain tt, 

Notwithetundmy these defects how sver, 
every school is crowded with ‘children, 
Extreme poverty does not prevent the 
pedsamt from diepensing with the services 
vf his children, in domestic or agricultaral 
employments, in ofder to affurd them op- 
portunities of atcending the ncighbouring 
school; and many. instancés have come 
within the knowledge of your committee, 
where both the parent and the elild have 
cheerfully reduced their scanty ucaus for 
- 
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food and clothing, to enable them to pay 
the monthly pittance to the head or vil- 
lage school. master. 

Hence it appears that those seminaries 
where good order and regular habits are 
attended to, are almost totally inaccessible 
to the vast majority of the labouring 
poor, and that the schools of an inferior 
description which have supplied their 
place (even ifthey were sufficiently nu- 
merous) are yet highly objectionable, 
from the tedious and irregular systems 
adopted in them, the total disregard of 
the masters to the morals of the children, 
from the pernicious books which are 
used in them, and from that want of due 
discipline, which forms perhaps the most 
valuable part of the education of youth. 

Your committee would therefore hope, 
that the means of instruction now placed 
within the reach of the great body of the 
people of Ireland, — instead of inclining 
the public mind against your institution, 
will afford an additional and powerful ar- 
gument in its favour: for (to use the 
words of an official document,) “ were it 
even admitted that the benefits of -eduea- 
tion are not to the lower classes* of the 
people as great as we conceive them to 
be, yet the necessity of assisting in or obtain- 
ing it forthem in this country, would not be 
diminished but increased ; for such educa- 
cation as has been objected to, under the 
idea of its leading to evil rather than to 
good, they are actually obtaining for 
themselves; and though we conceive it 
practicable to correct it, to check its pro- 
press appears impossible, mt may be im- 
proved, but cannot be impeded.” 

A desire to remedy these defeets, and 
to supply those deficiences in the exist- 
img system for the education of the poor 
of this country, led to the formation of 
your institution. It was founded on the 
2d of December, 1811, by a few indi- 
viduals, some of whom having been en- 
gaged for years inthe support and ma- 
ragement of an exiensive school + for the 


+2 —_—~-->--- = = 
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* Fourteenth Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Education, &c. 

+ The attention of the public is invited 
to this school: it is situated in School- 
street, in the parish of St, Catharine. <An- 
nual reports of its progress have been 
printed fur some years past, which can 
be had at the school, and will be found 
extremely interesting to the promoters of 
educatiun. 
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children of the poor, in the populous ma- 
nufacturing district of the meiropolis, 
were thus convinced by their own per- 
sonal experience, of the advantages which 
must result from an improved system of 
education becoming prevalent in this 
country. ; 

At one of the earliest meetings of your 
society, (6th January, 1812) the following 
resolution was adopted: ‘“ That the edu- 
cation of the pocr of Ireland being the 
basis on which its morals and true hap- 
piness can be best secured, it is highly 
important that schools should be establish- 
ed, divested of all Sectarian distinctions in every 
part of the arrangement.” 

This fundamental resolution appear- 
ed to the founders of your society the 
* Dest calculated to meet the circumstan- 
ces of the poor of Ireland,” and your com- 
mittee have the pleasure to say, that it 
has been very generally approved of in 
the country, and seems to have met with 


the sanction of the Commissioners of Educa, 


tion; who ia their 14th report, presented 
to the house of commons (under the date 
of the 30th October 1812) express their 
opinion, ‘that no plan for the education of 
the lower classes in Ireland, however wise- 
ly and unexceptionably contrived in other 
respects, can be carried into effectual exe- 
cution in this country, unless it be explicit- 
ly avowed and clearly understood, as 1s 
leading principle, that no attempt shall 
be made to influence or disturb, the pecu- 
liar religious tenets of any description of 
Christians.” 

This resolution, embodied fn an ads 
dress to the public, was immediately 
printed and extensively circulated, and the 
aa of the society were then declared 
to be—to promote the establishment and 
facilitate the conducting of schools, upon 
the principle just mentioned, wherein 
the poor might be taught reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic in a cheap and expe- 
ditious manner, That with this view, 
they should obtain and communicate in- 
formation, as to best plans for building and 


fitting np schools, aiid should contribute | 


(as far as their funds would al'ow) to the 
expénce incurred upon this head by local 
associations. That they should assist in 
precuring properly qualified school- 

ters, and in furnishing bocks, set ie 
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The model school of this society, which 
will be noticed hereafter, is uider the 
same roof, 
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and other articles necessary for schools 
at reduced prices; and that the attention 
of the society should be directed to the 
new and improved system of education, 
because it lays its foundation upon the 
sacred scriptures, aad combines econumy 
with due discipline, on which accounts 
itappears emineatly adapted to the waats 
and crcumstances of Irelaad. 

Such were the motives which ca!led 
your society into existence, such the ob- 
jects it proposed to achieve, and such the 
principles oa which it is pledged to pro- 
ceed, 

The report for the year 1812 (being the 
only one as yet publ.shed by the society) 
informed you ot the progress then made, 

Many important subjects presented 
thenselyes to the attention of your com- 
mittee im nediately upou their appoint- 
meat. Several benevoleat individuals as 
well as local associations, were desirous to 
establish schools upon an improved prin- 
ciple. ‘Tney had heard of valuabie ime 
provements in point of ecoremy, Of stm 
plicity, of discipline, and of expedition; but 
they kuew not where to seek for infor- 
mation upon the subject. ‘hey were to 
tally at a loss for a good plan, upon which 
to erect or fit up a schovl-bouse; and 
even if a building were erecied, they knew 
not how to procure a competent master 
or mistress, or where to purchase suit- 
able books, , 

In fact, so many obstacles opposed them- 
selves in the outset of the project, that it 
isnot to be wondered at if many were 
viscouraged or disabled from carrying it 
Into exkeculuon, 

To endeavour to supply these numerous 
wants, was accordingly the first business 
of your commitice. The report of ihe 
last year announced that a tract* was pre- 
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* The advantages of this improvement, 
in point of economy, is extremely great. 
The Spelling Book published by the soci- 
ety, is sold tor 5s. Od. aud the Reading 
Book for 8s. 4d, ‘the former consists of 
60, the lancer of 100 tablets; they are tu 
be had (with other articles used in schools) 
at the Repository, School-street. ‘Fhus a 
school contaming Several hundred of 
scholers, is supplied with suilicient books 
for teaching them spelling and reading, 
at the trivial expence of 13s. 4d, which 
need vot be incurred again for some years, 
if reasonable care be taken of the books 
by the teachers. It must be gratifying to 
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pared and then in the press, giving suitae 
ble directions for building, fittiug up, and 
arranging school-rooms upon approved 
plaos, Thistract has beea since publish- 
ed, and a consideraLle part of the impres- 
sion circulated through Ireland. Your 
commitiee recommend it to the attention, 
to erect buildings, or to adapt houses 
already built, for the purposes of in- 
struction, as being calculated to save ex- 
pense and inconvenience, not ouly in the 
first ouctic, butin the fucure conduct and 
management of schools, It coatains a 
few plates, which have been anuexed in 
order to furnish architects and tradesmeu 
in the country with a few ground plans 
and sections of the necessary buildings, 
desks, benches, &c. &c. 

One of the most striking improvements 
lately introduced into general use ia 
schools is, that one BOOK shall answer for 
an entire school, though u slwuld contain 
some hundreds of scholars, <A spelling 
book upon this plan, was compiled under 
the direction of te former commit.ee, 
and wasin the press when they went out 
of office. During the year which has now 
closed, the spelling book has been pul 
lished, and a reading book, upon the 
the same principle, carefully couupiled, 
printed and publishedf. 

Your committee may be permitted to 
remark that in preparing aad publishing 
those two books, and especiaily the latter, 
your institution has rendered a most va- 
luable service, indeed, tothe cause of ua- 
tional education; for without them it 
would have been vain to attempt intros 
ducing the improved system of teaching 
into the schyvls of Ireland. It may nor 
be improper here to state the principles 
by which the compilers of the Reading 
Book were guided iv the execution of a 
work, which they felt to be one of ng 
less difficulty and nicety than of impgrt+ 





ren ep 


the members of the society to perceive, 
by reterence to the accounts presented 
with this report, that whilst schouls are) 
relieved froin heavy expense, and are fur- 
nished at so cheapa rate with such les 
sous as they could not formerly pracure 
at any price, the fuadsof the institution 
wili be encreased by the sale of these pul 
lications# ef 

+ iv i# for sale at the Societies’ Reposi- 
tury, Schooi-strect, and is entitled “ Hints 
and Directions for building, fiiting up, and are 
ranging Schoul Koomim Price bOd, 
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ance. Their object was to combine as 
much useful matter 2s possible, aud at 
the same time to avoid every topic which 
could be offensive or objectiontble to 
any, for whom it was desig ed. ‘hey 
therefore kept steadily in view the ex- 
cellent fundamental principle of your so- 
ciety, and were most solicitious, that 
whilst it should contain some religious 
truths, nothing should be introduced ofa 
sectarian tendency, or which could posi 
sibly excite jealousy, or uneasiness in the 
minds of pious persons, of any religious 
denomination. It contains nivch matier 
extracted from the sacred scriptures, but 
in order to avoid even a suspicion that se- 
lections were made of particular passages, 
for the purpose of inculcating any pecu- 
liar doctrinal opinions, the compilation 
in this respect has been made from books 
wsed in the schools in this country for 
many years past, namely, from “ Dil- 
worth’s” and the “ Pensylv: anian Spelling 
Books” and from “ Reading made Easy.’ 

Indeed the constitytion of your committee 

composed as itis, of persons of various 
religious communions, should in itself af- 
ford a sufficient security against such a 

suspicion; and your committee could re- 
fer you to she minutes of its proceedings, 
from the 10th to the Bist of july, in order 
to satisfy you of the pains which were 
taken, that the contents of the Reading 
Book should be examij«d by eyery mem- 
ber of their body, and that they should 
be altogether unexceptionable in every 
point of view. Selections conv eying good 
moral an! useful information, in a syle 
pleasing to learners, have been made 
principally from the works of the well 
known Lindley Murray, and combined 
with the foregoing. It is gratifying to 
your committee to be enabled to state, 
that these publications appear to have met 
with very general approbation. Many 
sets of them have been sold for the use 
of schools in the most distant parts of this 
country, and applications are more fre- 
quently received tor them as they bécome 
more generally known, The sales to 
schools durimg the last month have been 
more than double the amount of sales 
during any month preceding; and your 
committ-e cannot refrain from mention. 
ing a circumstance which afforded them 
consider:ble satisfaction, as preving that 
the execution of their more diflicule task 
had been approved of in the sister Island. 
Aa order has been lately received from 
Birmingham, for three copies of the Read- 


[Jely. 


ing Book, for the use of schools ia thg 
neighbourhood of that towh. This was 
felt to be the more flattering, as books on 
the same principle have been published in 
England. 

Four committee, however, aware that 
impertections will probably exist in a new 
work of this nature, would anxiously so- 
licit the suggestions of ail persons, ‘who 
may be disposed to coutribute, bowardii 
rendering a second edition more correct 
and complete. 

Your committee also state that you have 
still much to do in this department of 
your dury, and that other elementary 
works on the same plan will be absolutely 
necessary, 

Nor can they avoid noticing the diffi- 
culty which now exists of procuring pro- 
pet books of any description, (e:ther of 
mstruction of amuse ment) for the use of 
the poor, [tis not merely for school use, 
that such publications are necessary, when 


children have acquired the power.of read-_ 


lug, it is natural to suppose “they will 
exercise their new faculty, and it good 
matter be not provided, it is to be feared 
the bad will still be resorted to. ‘ihe 
reading books now to be mei with, both 
in schools, and in the houses ofethe poor, 
are often of the most pernicious tendency, 
and your committee did intend to be ve 
sug rested the pre pi tety (if cver your 
funds should be sufficient) of printing and 
publisbiag cheap and instructive works 
tor the use of the poor; but they have 
great pleasure in menuioning that C a 30° 
ciety has been just forméd for that sole 
purpose’. 

With the same view your Committee 
would point your attention to the advan- 
tage that must result from the fofination 
Of lending Libraries in the different esta- 
blishments for the education of the poor. 
They would not only be the means of 
placing instructive books within the reach 
of the ppor ata less expeace than could 
be otherwise effected, but they woud al- 
so afford an additional inducement to the 
reading of such books, for (as was well ob- 
served by the superimiendent of the Bel- 
fast school, in a leiter to your secretary) 
“if a book be lent, and is to be returned 
on a certain day, the probability is, that 
the book will be read within the time; 
but if given entirely, the reading of it 
may be deferred until a more convenient 


* The Cheap Book Society, &e. &c. Seg 
the Appeudix. 
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e portunity, which opportunity may not 
goon arrive; as we are all ready enough 
to postpone doing, what we know we can 
do at any time.” 

Your committee being of opinion that 
many valuable suggestions are to be found 
in the letter just adverted to, bearing up- 
on various branches of the undertaking in 
which you are engaged, beg leave to lay 
anextract from it before you, inthe Ap- 
pendix to this Report*, and they are led 
here to remark, that one great advantage 
flowing from such an institution as your’s 
is, that acentre is thereby established, to 
which useful and interesting communi- 
cations, upon the subject of public edu- 
cwioa, may be directed from every, quar- 

and from which the improvements 
-d therefrom may be generally dif- 
fused throughout the country. 

‘The next topic adverted to in the re- 
port of your late committee, is the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the establigh- 
ment of a Sheol in this city, to which the 
society may point as a mode/ for the me- 
thod of instruction recommended by _ it; 
aud which should also be used as a semis 
nary wherein yourg men might be trained, 
tu act as school masters, and from whence 
they migat be sent, as occasion should re- 
quire, to superintend or organize schools 
in different parts of Ireland. 

rhe report then stated the application, 
op this subject made by your commiitee 
to the gentlemen conducting the School- 
street-schools, and the readiness with 
which they expressed their desire to co- 
operate (as far as in their power) with 
your society in this part of your plan. 

A room in the School-street establish- 
meat, capable of coutaiuing 250 scholars, 
together with its full complement _ of 
boys, has been placed under the direction 
of your committee, (subject of caurse to 
the rules of the Schoul street Society) and 
this school has been at work during the 
last nine menths. Your committee recom- 
mend it to the attention of the public as 
tue best existing mode in Ireland, of the 
improved system of education. 

The management of it is entrusted to 
Mr. John Veevers, (the gentleman alluded 
to in the last report) who having been 
recommended as a person eminently quali- 
fied to communicate all the late improve- 
ments in education, has been engaged 


~ 





* For the letter at full length, see the 
Eelfast Magazine Vol. 12, page 93. 
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the society would permit. 
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by your committee at a salary of £200 
perannum. ‘This iscertainly a large sa- 
lary, particularly so when compared with 
your present list of subscribers; but your 
committee hope that the advantages to be 
derived from this gentleman’s experience, 
will justify them in incurring such an ex- 
pence. 

The attention of your committee has 
been much directed to this school, witha 
view to ascertain the advantages of the 
method of teaching introduced by Mr, 
Veevers, compared with the plan of m- 
struction used in the School-stree: school ; 
and they hope by these means to be en- 
abled to combine whatever is valuable in 
either; and thus toform such a system 
for the edecation of the poor, as shall be 
most likely to foward the objects of your 
Institution. 

Your committee have also directed their 
attention to this model schcol, as well as to 
the old schools in School-stréet, ‘in conse- 
quence of the frequent applications which 
have been made to them, for directions, 
aud explanations, respecting the inode of 
instruction recommended by your sociery, 
It has been found gutte impossible to give 
adequate information on this sulyegct, 
either by letter or oral communication; 
and as there are mapy Persons eng 
in the superintendence of schools in re- 
mote parts of Ireland, who would find at 
impossible to yisit any model school, es- 
tablished in this city, though very de- 
sirous of information respecting it, it 
becomes extremely desirable to publish a 
detailed account of the plans recommend- 
ed by you, which shall be accompanied 
with illustrations, so that it may, as far as 
possible, supply the place of personal in- 
spection, Considerable progress has been 
made, in preparing aud atrangmg mat- 
ter, for such a publicauion, and your 
committee would girongly recommend 
that it shall be completed as early as pos- 
sible in the ensuing year. 

Shortly after the mde! school was estab- 
lished, and a suitable field thereby pro- 
vided for exercising and training schipol 
masters, your committee endeavoured to 
make it useful tothe public in that respect, 
as far as the straitened circumstances of 
Accordingly 


about five months since, an adveriise- 


ment was published, in sixteen of the 
most respectable provincial privts in Ire- 
land, stating that the school of the soeiety 
in School-street, was thea opened for the 
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reception of young men properly recom- 
mended, who should be taught and train- 
ed to act as school masters, /ree of ail ex- 
pence for instruction. That the society was 
noc then enabled to carry into effect its 
intended plan, of dieting and lodging, as 
well as educating young men, to be-ent 
out dy if, to act as school masters in the 
country; but was obliged to confine ii- 
éelf to the instruction of such young men 
as should be sent tothe school. Thar e- 
very possible assistance however, would 
be given towards providing eligibie places 
where they ought tobe dieted and lodged 
at the expence of chose by whom they 
should be recommended, aud where their 
morals should be carefuily attended to. 

Some measure of this kind was abso- 
lately necessary; numerous applications 
were made from various parts of Ireland for 
competent masters to organize or super- 
intend schools, and your committee (to use 
the strong language of the Commissioners 
df Education) being “persuaded that a 
rhore essential service could not be render- 
ed to the state, than by carrying into ef- 
fect a practicable mode of supplying a suc- 
cession of well qualified instructors for 
the children of the hk wer classes,” de- 
termined to adopt the expedient just men- 
tioned, as being the best calculated of any 
within its power, & want sO urgent in its Da- 
ture, and so generally felt in every part 
of the country, A few young men have 
been admitted into the seminary, who 
were recommended to your committee by 
the directors of ditfereut schools, in con- 
sequence of the beforementioned advertise- 
ment, and a table wil! be found in the ap- 
pendix, stating the names, ages, and other 
circumstances relative to these young men, 
the schools for which they were trained, 
the number of scholors in each of these 
schools, at.d the period which it required 
to qualify for the performance of their 
duty as teachers, such of them as have left 
the seminary. 

Your commirtee having now detailed 
the proceedings of the past year, cannot 
omit stating, that every step they took 
had been impeded, by the lamentable in- 
adequacy of your funds. ‘They have 
worked in fetters, and were, therefore, 
unable to accomplish your plans, to the 
extent required. So very limited indeed, 
have heen the pecuniary resources, placed 
at their disposal, that but for the liberality 
of the geutlemen conducting the School- 
street establishment, they would have 
been obliged to postpone altogether two 
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of the most valuable parts of your plan» 
namely, the Model School, and the Seminary for 
traininey Masters. And although the very 
friendly co-operation of those gentlemen 
hasenabled your committee to do some. 
thing with respect to them, yet they are 
well satisfied, that the arrangements made 
at School street, must ever prove inade- 
quate to the attainment of the objects ia 
view ; and that unless you shall be enabled 
to erecta building, expressly for the pur- 
pose of establishing in it a Model Schuol, 
anda Seminary for iraining Masters, the pub. 
lic cannot receive the ful benefit propos- 
ed by you, from those branches of your 
institution. Your committee would also 
suggest the great advantages which would 
be derived from having a person in your 
employment, qualified to org«nize schools, 
who might be sent tor that purpose to 
such parts of the country asthe society 
should judge most expedient. 

Your committee hope that this state- 
ment of the principles aud conduct of your 
society, will convince the public of its 
importance to the welfare of this island. 
And if this be a just expectation, they are 
very certain that a single glance at the ac- 
count of your income and expenditure, will 
satisfy every man, who feels for the value 
of your institution, of the necessity of 

contributing to its support. Your come 
mittee refer to these accounts for partie 
culars, they will only here remark, that 
whilst your annual subscriptions for the 
last year amounted only to£6% 9 6 you 
are under an engagement vf * £200 per 
annum, for the salary of Mr. Veevers; 
and further, that though the necessary 
disbursements of the past year, were no less 
than £3'7 18 2 the total income of the 
Society for that period amounted ouly to 
£248 26 being a deficit of £69 15 74, 

Before they conclude their report, your 
committee would again anxiously press up- 
on thé society, the imperious necessity of 
adopting means for increasing your funds, 
more efficient than those hitherto resorted 
to; and they feel they should not act 
with candor, it they did not declare their 
decided opinion, that this institution must 
fall to the ground, if their successors shall 
not be able to awaken the serious atien- 
tion of the wealthy and the liberal to the 
objects it has in view. 

Your committee have been most unwil- 
lingly forced to this conclusion, by the 
mortifying experience of their fruitless 

attempts to obtain pecuniary aid, during 
the past year. 
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The eagerness with which every facil- 
ity for education has been grasped at by 
the poorer classes of the community, im- 
pressed your committee with the firimest 
conviction of the advantages likely to re- 
sult from your institution, and induced 
ihem (perhaps imprudently,) not only to 
exhaust your regular funds, but even to 
draw upon the anticipated bounty of the 
public: but they fear they have been tuo 
sanguine in their expectations; they, as 
well as your late committee, appear to 
have used every effort in their power to 
give publicity to the objects and prin- 
ciples of your institution, and for this 
purpose the sum of £154 16 11% 
(which some may think excessive,) was 
expended by the committee for the year 
ending Apri, 1813, in order to excite 
the public attention through the medium 
ot the publte press ; and your Secretary 
did by letter apply for support to almost 
every man of rank and wealth ia the 
country ; but such applications have been 
(with very few exceptions,) totally unat- 
tended to, by the persuns to whom they 
were addressed. 

ic is true, the improvements lately in- 
troduced into the systems for the edu- 
cation of the poor, have become the sub- 
ject of discusston amongst the enlighrened, 
and even the theme of conversation a- 
mongst the fashionable, and whenever 
mentioned, every tongue seems eager to 
expatiate on the happy consequetices which 
must result from the blessings of educa- 
tion being diffused throughout the coun- 
try ; but there is a lamentable apathy on 
the subject, when those persons are invit 
ed to realize their theories, and carry 
them into execution, 

Your committee know not how to ac- 
count for this deplorable imdiffereuce, to 
what (in therr bumble opinion) appears 
to be of vital consequence to Ireland 

They have endeavoured to steer ‘clear 
of all objections, ‘arising from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of this couutry. And 
their object has been to ‘promote a system 
ot education, which shall enable the pour 
peasant ‘and artizan to acquire informa- 
tion, without encroaching materially on 
his time or his purse; whieh shall meul- 
cate principles of honésty and truth, at 
that time of life’ when the mind is best 
prepared to receive them—which shall 


accustom the poor to habits of decéney 
and cleanliness, at the same time improving 
thetr morals and ther health; which shail 
teach them to fix their atteation exclu- 
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sively on whatever business they are en= 
gaged in, and imure them to thac kind 
of regular discipline aud youd order, 
which is of such essential value to those, 
who must earo their bread by their ine, 
dusiry—which shail lay open the serip- 
tures to every poor man, aid at the same 
time be free from even the suspicion 
of aiming at proselytism, or any iofter- 
ference ia religious upimious; and whicly 
shall, by these means, aiford new sources 
of innocent amusement, useful knowledge, 
and religious truth, to the poorest meme 
bers of the community. 

The value of such a system is univere 
sally admitted : whenee then does it hap- 
pen that the public are so indifferent .a- 
bout its success? Your Comontice are 
inclined to attribute it to want of due 
cousidetation of the subject, and they are’ 
confident that this indiffvrence would be 
succeeded by activity aud zeal fer your 
institution, if the wealthy and the liberal 
amongst our countrymen would seriously 
consider the consequences, public and 
which must result from such a 
system liecoming prevaleat throughout the 
country. Let them bestow a few mo- 
ment’s serious thought on the subject, and 
then let them ask themselves, shall we 
extend our aid to this institution? Or 
shall we turn aside from it? And whilst 
we praise the objects it has in view, and 
the meaas by which it proposes to attain 
them,—whilst we wartinly express our, 
desire for the promotion of w D-orderrds 
education amongst the poor, at the same 
time, refuse to contribute in the slightest 
degree to its advancement—in a word, 
shall we be consistent ? Or shail we suf 
fer pecaniary motives, the most paliry 
and insignificant, to induce us to withhold 
our aid from an institution which. our. 
judgment and our conscience compel us, 
to approve? Let each man pur this ques 
tions to himself, and your society will, 
never need support, 


——__s 
PARLIAMENTARY REFOR ®t. 


Letters from Major John Cartwright to the 
Rev, Christopher Wyvill. 
(Continued from Vol. 12, Pag: 490.) 
LETTER X¥il. 
Strike, but hear f 
Dear Six,—Do they who, in. this 
work of Parliamentary Retorm, regard- 
les of prmeciple, presume, at their own 
arbitrary discretion, t@, propose the re-« 
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vival of an experienced evil, such, for 
instance, as a trieanial Parliament, do these 

» | ask, consider what they are 
doing ? We have not only experienced 
the evil of a triensial Parliament, but we 
know, a3 already abundantly shown, that 
its first ivtroduction was as deep a stab 
as the Constitution ever received. [Ts not 
such evil to be expected, when presump- 
tuous man -cts himself up as wiser thao 
Gov? When, for Divire’ wisdom is sub- 
stituted human folly? When, for eternal 
awd unerring principles, as the guides of 
political conduct, we «re so besotted as 
te set up our own ephemeral and ridicu- 
lous conceits ? Such is the reasoning that 
has hitherto taught me, as a Ketormist, 
to adhere to the principles of the Consti- 
tution, in contempt of tmagined exped- 
jeney at variance witly those principles ; 
and all that has occurred within an exper- 
ience of seven-and-thitty years, curing 
which the subjecthas occupied my thoughts, 
has only served to rivet in my mind 
that maxim of common life, as applicable 
to this public Reform, that /orety is the 
best POLICY. 


But, on the supposition of your esteerm- 
ing it again, to get a triennial in place of 
a septcanial Parliament ; as well as a partial 
change in the extension aud equalization 
uf suffrage instead of ne change at all; 
still you take the wrong course for ob- 
taining such objects, Overlooking that 
which must be the cause of success, whe- 
ther Reform be attempted progressively, OF 
at once, the moderate Reforinisis (as they 
Irke to call themselves) make po impres- 
ston on the public. mind. Could they make 
thet impression, they would succeed. But 
this, from a strong law of nature is im- 
practicable; wherefore moderate Keform in 
the way hitherto attempted, is impracti- 
sible. Hence I argue, that, te: you could 
actually prefer a triennial to an aamval Par- 
liamenrc, it would still be your policy to 
contend fur the latter; and sv also in res- 
pect of any parti; instead of a perfect, 
amecndmeat Of representation. 


It is aly for argument sake that f say 
hypotheticatiy, rw you could tiltimately 
prefer partial to radical Reform (contrary 
to the evidence of your own writings.) 
even then, a little reilection, rightly di- 
rected, might cGnvince you, that you 
heave hitheree followed a wrong course of 

icy. Even on this hypottesis, it would 
€ your imerest tO wnite aud cordially to coop= 
erate with che racial. Reformisis, as the 
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sole means of calling to your aid the te- 
sistiess FORCE of public opinion. 

The sagacious faction, foreseeing in 
that FORCE (if time should be allowed 
for its accumulation) the certain destruc 
tion to rotten-borough usurpation, would 
then manteuvre aecordingly. On the 
hacknied maxim of divide io conguer, the 
lure of a mock Retorm, that is, of a 
triennial Parliament with your hundred 
Knights, or some such tub to the popular 
whale, would, of course, be thrown out, 
If among the professing Reformists there 
should then be any considerable number 
who really preferred such mischievous 
trash to the English Constitution, they, 
by a timely desertion from the radical 10 
the rotten-borough standard; might cou, 
tribute to arrest the growth and increase 
of public opinion, thereby saving trom ruin 
the borough-monger oitgarchy. 

l am now supposing the existence of 
beings so ignorant and so depraved, as real- 
ly to prefer such trash as aforesaid to the 
English Constitution. Leaving such to the 
effects of their own baseness and brutal 
stupidity, I shall here merely demand, 
for a moment, your attention, as an honest 
step by-tep Reformist, whose ultimate 
object is the same as my Own, namely; 
true English Liberty. 

1 ask you then Ist, ‘ Is it not our comm. 
mon interest to unite, and cordially to co- 
operate for calling forth and collecting; 
in the ferm of petitions of right, the 
public opinion on those THREE SIMPLE 
PROPOSITIONS, ev which political libs 
erty and, of necessaty consequence, ihe 
solid prosperity and true happiness of 
our country Wholly depend?’ . 

2dly, * Having by these means, learned 
that the mation perfectly understands its 
rights, and the solid grounds of those 
rights, must we not see that of all re- 
forms, radical reform is the most practi- 
cable; because the movers.\of it must 
speak the voice of the nation; having im 
their support the confidence and admipras, 
tion of an united people ?’ 

Sadly, * Seeing that no. partial reforms 
can be siaied in .sanple, selt-evident, of, 
uedeniable propOsitions,, in, petitions of 
right, so as to anierest and unite in their 
support the injured mation, can the pro- 
posing of such partial reforms have any 
other effects than io bring on the parha« 
mientary movers of them pubiic distrusty 
if not contempt; and, by dividing the 
peopie, to enable the beruugh faciiun 20) 
conguer them !° 
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If, by any compromising mancutre, the 
borough faction should seem pO give way, 
unti? it had discancerted the growing 
union and co-operation of the fefurmists, 
that faction might indeed expetience a sort 
of momentary interruption in its scheme of 
our complete subjugation; but it would 
not, in effect, have surrendered thé cer- 
tain means to that end, Itis a serpent, 
that if not itself utterly destroyed, must 
and will destroy our liberties. Partial re- 
forms, at best, will only, in the end, ren- 
der it more deadly. For every separate 
head you lop off, two will sprout out. 
You must at once deprive the monster of 
life. By the people's disunion it is ‘suffer- 
ed te live. Their union would be its cer- 
tain death. ; 

As, then, to the most traitorous ene- 
mies of the Staté, the people’s disunion pfo- 
mises a final conquest of the Constitution, 
see you not the lamentable error, the griev- 
ous mischief of a coaduct which must 
produce that disumon; that of proposing 
what is unconstitudional, of dskitg for im- 
perfecti#a ? Or, in ether words, for .in- 
justice, Oppression, aud slavery? Were 
it not enovgb to sadmis to such evils whea 
imposed ? Is there not, tn thi¢ Case, an im- 
measurable disvance between submitting te, 
aud petitioning for, au evil? 

ut be ia the datk, my prayer is for 
light. Uf deluded, let me seek recovery 
from the delusion. To him who affords 
me aid I shall be thankfal. Oo what 
basis of morals, or of reason, does any 
one first prefer, as a political guide, aa 
imagined expediency tv prwciple? Elas 
he a reVelation, to assure him of the ben- 
efit thac would resule from this unsqien- 
tific, this unnatural preference? Has he 
a prophetic gift, by which, contrary to 
the ordinary course of cause and effect, 
he foresees that i will, prove the. better 
guide, and conduct him to success by a 
shorter and a smoother path? Or, does 
he torget that all .privcipic jis. GavTa, 
emanamug front the Divine mind; aod 
that the will of the Deity aust eterpaily 
be i unison with taufa? When we 
daily pray that Gon’s will be done on 
farnth, is mot this prayer a bar against 
taking fur our polical,, or, in. other 
words, for our moral gaide,in contempt of 
Principle, any arburary, fallible fancy or 
concent, any baseless notion of our own 
Vain imaginations, dark-minded worms as 
weare? Vanity have ail partial Parlia- 
mentary Reformists sown, and nothing 
have theyfreaped but vexation of spirit. 

BELFAST MAG. NO, LXXIL, 
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Having thus, as I trust, laid some foud- 
dations for profitable argumentation, I 
proceed to observe, that there are thrée 
important questions which require a dis- 
tinct and closer consideration than we 
have as yet given them. First, what do 
we mean by the word rractiCaBiLiTy ? 
Secoudly, on “that does practicability de- 
pend? And thirdly, on whom does it dee 
pend? Our first answer, then, is this: 
when we say a political measure for pub. 
lic good is practicedic, we do in effect say, 
that, in the existing state of society, we 
sec natural and competeut means to the 
end in view. In framiug our second an- 
swer, respecting the “ what,” to avoid un- 
frecessary abstruseness without wandering 
from che abstract question, I shall at once 
apply my reatoning to the case of Pare 
hameatary Reform. tt is plain, then, as 
already explained, that, ia the first place, 
Our dependence must be on the Constitu- 
tion, aud on those prinaplés of political 
liberty on which that cousticution ig found. 
ed; that is, speakiug in the abstract, on 
truth aod justice. iu the second place, oa 
the fidelity, skill, aud judgment, with 
Which we exhibit that truth aud justice 
to public view. And, in tite third place, 
on that exhibition being sutticiemtly ex- 
tensive and geueral; to produce an effect. 
ive PUBLIC OPINION. The first and 
the third of these heads peed no elucida- 
tion; but on the second we must bestow 
some attention. If, as advoeates for re. 
form, we be deficient in fidelity, skill, or 
judgment, it is ia vain we hope to produce 

ect. 
ow tadical reformiists, therefore, make 
the constitution the criterion of all they 
propose ; the standard, the touchstone of 
their propositions, Lhe generality of 
them, knowing that universa suffrage ig 
the true abstract principle of represente 
ation m its ulniost refinenveut, trey, like 
yourself, uever deay the truth of tnat 
principle; but, seeing in certain classes 
an excess of prejudice against it, as well 
a9 believing that, in poliircs as tn religion, 
there may be sdivatiou Wiiere there is not 
absvlute perfection, they wow’ contene 
themselves with practicuily proposing repree 
sentation to-exkcn ive with direst taxation, 
trusting that this, winch comes uéareot tb 
pniversality, is vety little obuuxious th 
preydice, and bicis defiance to objection, 
would afford a busts of sufficient extents 
and suliduy for the security of our libere 
ties, hey taciher propose # just eguqsily 
of representation, 604 annual lai bamens, a 

ms 
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essential to the constitutional freedom of 
our country By this sipecity they ob- 
tain CONFIDENCE. 

With reference to skill, the radical re- 
formists well knowing the countless evils 
that spring from discretion unwarrantably 
exercised, and that the very appearance 
implants in the public bosom jealousy and 
distrust, are ever careful in their political 
voyage to shun this fatal rock on which 
al! half-measure, half-thinking politicians, 
calling themselves “ temperate and mo- 
derate,” have invariably struck, and, 
from the wature of things, ever must 
continue to strike. ‘The half-hinkers do 
not seem even yet to have discovered, that 
a half-measure, from its inherent defects, 
always opens a flood-gate to a torrent of 
opinions ; while a perfect measure, by its 
completeness, silences cavil and commands 
assent. Hence the infinite importance of 
‘proceeding, as the radical reformists have 
proceeded, in condensing all that is ne- 
cessary, in principle, to the salvation of 
the state, into a few clear, resistless pro- 
positions. Their propositions are but 
three ia number; while, being undeniable 
truths, comprehending all that constitutes 
the protection of liberty and property; 
‘as well as containing the means of intro- 
ducing iato the government all the per- 
fection to which human institutions can 
‘arrive; they have every requisite for con- 
vincing the understandings, for attaching 
the hearts, and for elevating to enthusi- 
asm the imaginations of a people. 

The three propositions, which need not 
be here repeated, taken individually, will 
of course be found to have all the requi- 
siies for producing waanimity, which, in 
effect, is only another word for practica- 
fility. But, as you lke authority, take in 
this case that of him who, in Johnson’s 
judgment, was “the most enlightened of 
the sons of men,” Sir William Jones. 
«“ Every proposition,” says he, * intend- 
ed to meet with universal concurrence, ought 
to have three distinct properties: it should 
be just, simple, comprehensive, Without 
justice, it will be rejected by the wise and 
good ; without simplicity, it will involve 
complex matter, on which the wisest and 
the best may naturally differ ; and with- 
out comprehensiveness, it will never an- 
swer any purpose of consequence and ex- 
tent.”* In the strictest conformity with 
this maxim of that great man, stand the 
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three propositions of the radical reform. 
ists—propositions which, on the first and 
very limited experiment of a private per. 
son, without means of unduly influencing 
a single individual, lately obtained above 
one hundred and thirty thousand signa 
tures ; propositions to which all, from 
the peasant to the peer, who respect the 
constitution, may conscientiously sub 


scribe ; and propositions which, therefore, 


contain whatever is necessary to waion and 
a cordial co-operation between the higher, 
the middle, and the lower classes of the 
community. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Truly your friend and servant, 
Joun CARTWRIGHT, 





LETTER XVIII. 
Stike, but hear / 


Dear Six,— Here, after repeatedly nom 


ticing in other publications, as well as in 
these letters, a radical error of the * pro 
gressive,” the “ step by step’ reformists, 
IT must advert toit once more. For want 
of having discovered the essential differ 
ence between a mechanical and a moral, a 
physical and a folitical operation, their 
minds are chained down to the vulgar no- 
tion, that because a geographical journey 
must be performed stage by stage, or 3 
mountain ascended step by step, which are 
operations of the dedy and the /imés ; there 
fore the same process is ngcessary in poli 
tical reform, which is a mora/ operation 
of the mind, proceeding “from the moral 
feelings of the soul.” Merely to notice 
the distinction, is to expose the ~ error. 
And closely allied to this is another kind 
of vulgar error, of which, in the letter! 
received under Sir George Caley’s hand 
and your sea/, | have a copious specimen; 
and in appropriate language. 

While, as a radical reformist, address 
ing myself to the whole mation indiscti- 
minately, to all classes, high and low, a 
equally interested in the enjoyment ol 
liberty, I pursue the most moral, correct, 
and rational course for bringing about 
national unanimity, or in other words, that 
all those classes be of one OPINION; a 
well as for obtaining a declaration by 
Petition, for ascertaining to Parliament what 
that public oriNIoN really is, or in other 
werds, what is the decision of the natio 
ef INTELLECT; the interpretation of 
this conduct in that letter is, that [, aa 
old infirm man, in a private station, aud 
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ef a very hamble fortune, am actually 
aiming to elfect my purpose, not through 
the agency Of reason Operating on the pub- 
lic mind, and begetting by the force of 
truth and the power of justice, an effective 
public sentiment; but, that lam pursuing 
my object by actual force, and evea by 
rebellion; for | am even charged with 
having “ been guilty of seeking out mob 
Petitions even inthe very heart of a most 
uaprincipled, senseless, and blood-thirsty, 
rebellion;” and am endeavouring to 
“head” and to * lead” some hundreds of 
thousands of a rebel crew, when they can 
be collected together, from various and 
very distant parts of the kingdom, to car- 
ry my point by the mere animal strength 
of their dodies, and the activity of their 
limbs, under the savage fury of their pas- 
sivas, worked up to “ anarchy and revolu- 
tiouary rage ;"’ that, tothis end, | court the 
aid wf inceudaries, assassins, and murderers; 
fur nothing else can be the meaning, whea 
I am said to * associate” with ** General 
Lud ;” that I stimulate “ a senseless mob” 
to “bawl out for reform;” that I am 
for “ demanding right at the head of as ma- 
ny thousands of the people asi can col- 
lect,” who shall “hand up their petitions 
on the point of a spear,” aad“ with three 
hundred thousand of my associates perform, 
in a summary way,’ the reform I seek. 
lf there bea ray of sense in this raving, 
that is at all connected with the im- 
port of the words, as by the serious 
and angry tone of rebuke wm your “ AD- 
DRESs,” some should indeed seem to be 
intended, thea is it a specimen of decla- 
matiow, which, for vulgarity, may cbal- 
lenge the coarsest effusion of S¢. Gides’s, or 
of Bikingsgate. If meant for satirical wit 
onme, i was thrown away, for the sa 
tirel could not discover ; and, to my ca- 
pacity and taste it appeared uonsease tu 
the extreme ot absurduy. Now, whether 
the Baronet were nettled at the success of 
@ conduct founded in plain common 
scise, exposing the fully of a ridiculous 
scheme, in which a * wealthy association” 
were to “ pledge themselves” to do somes 
thing, which should be exactly equiva- 
lent to nothing ; or whether, through aa 
excess of zeal on behalf of this precious 
scheme, he were hurried into this hari. 
less nonsense; either of which effeccs 
might have for its cause an emptiness of 
argument, I, was, in fact, equally compli 
mented; and, of course, could only 
“ blush” for indisctétion not my own. 
Aljer all the striving and straining to 
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close the mental eye agaiust political light ; 
after all the aristocrauc writhimg and 
wriggling, and twisting, to elude the grasp 
of common sense, aud tur withholding 
English Liberty tram the English Peoe 
ple, after all the old womanish, pauic- 
stricken agitation, or the pretence of it, 
at the terrific appearance ot the “ Hydra ef 
Freedom” after all the puerilities of the hali- 
thinking, hali-measure, step-by-step, pure 
blind sticklers for mere mummeries, under 
the name of Parliamentary Keform, the 
plain truth is, that there never can be aay 
such Reform, but as it has beea sought by 
the radical Re formists. 

When the Baronet and yourself have 
been asked to unite and co-operate with real 
reformists, on constituaional ground, 
viewing the invitation through a talse mee 
cium, and with an averted evesthe answer 
has hitherto been, “no” When mvited 
to join “ 4 wealthy association” already 
prepared to your hand ; an “ association” 
professing nothing but what you your 
selves have professed; an * associauou” 
made select by a landed qualitication, the 
same as for a seatin parliament; an “ as~ 
sociation” displaying public virtue, rank, 
erudition, and genius; and an “associaiion"” 
admirably formed for a nucleus of navonal 
unanimity, yet under the influence ot pre- 
judice, the answer has still been * No.’ to 
reference to the first of these mvitations, 
in which waion is on the same. principle 
as that on which all ranks, bigh and low, 
uae in puble worship without any an- 
Vidious distinctions, the Jaronet (as ale 
ready noticed in my Xith Letier) teis us, 
“the most liberal of the couhiry geiutle- 
men are extremely shy ot the mob.” la 
reference (o the second, he says, 4h see 68 Ve~ 
ral attempts amongst you Burdett, Hampden 
Club-men, W Make 4 junchwo with the geass 
try, but had you tried ws first, and Ass sida~ 
jesty the People second, you had done she busie 
ness.’ Now, not tu lay avy stress on tie 
baronet’s civility to such a bady of noble- 
men and geutiemen, Ht 50 happens (see 
Letter XL) that twice belore the Mamp- 
den Ciuh was uy existence, the Baronet cue 
personally iavited, and aiiimugh ou the 
first occasion ‘he replied in ammated teraiss 
asa redicad retormist, he dechned “i0 
make a juagoen with the gentry” then 
associated, and with (hem to, Compperate 
in “* the business.” Lieu, agao,imm reler 
rence to the promoting of iree Discussion, 
the proteus Baronet, this muouie m one 
shape, the next; in another, says, “ Bemg 
a moderate, | caunot subscribe tO your boy 
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plar.” Those who themselwes are so 


changeable, and so very hardto please, 
are not often the most succesful in fix- 
ing, or ia pleasing ethers 

But let us return to Sir William Jones’s 
admiralsie maxim. It being the sole 
ground on which wnanimiry, the immediate 
precursor Of practicability ant succss, hath its 
foundation ; apply ty, | beseech you, to 
the two reforming prepositions of your 
own measure, first introduced in 1780, 
and now proposed to be revived, and then 
contemplate the result. Brought to the test 
of this maxi, neither of those proposi- 
tions will be found to unitein the “ three 
distinct properties of justice, simplicity and 

chensivencss ;*’ nor wdeed to possess 
any one of them. How, then, can that 
measure afford the smallest hope of a ge- 
neral adoption in 1814, or even the slighrt- 
est approximation towards unanimity, on 
the strength of which alone depends 
practicability and success? Wherefore, should 
reasoning fail to convince you, let the 
question between your mode of proceed- 
ing and our’s be put to the test of experi- 
ment. Let your form of petition and ours 
be every where laid before the people, 
separately, side by ‘side. 

Unarimity is the professed wish of hoth ; 
the“ disunion” of the reformists our mu 
tual lamentation; and you have well 
observed, that “ in the early stage of the 
contest, the people seemed to have been 
foiled, not so much by the strength of their 
opponents, as from their own Inexpe- 
Rrence and pisunton. ‘Thus, acting 
without steadiness, without concert, and 
wriformity of plan, they have been bafiled ;* 
but if onion be once effected, our efforts, 
in all human probability, will be crowned 
with suecess ."¢ . 

In one of the principal towns visited in 
my tour, the proposal now made by my- 
self was, as | afterwards learned, actual- 
ly made to a step-by-step reformist. He 
objected to the “ compre emiveness” of our 
three propositions. © Let ws not,’ said the 
radical reformist, * have any distention: 
we equally mean the public god; that will 
be best promoted by consulting pydlic 
fiwion, and giving it free scope. Draw, 
therefore, a petition in your own form, 
and let the two be laid, side by side, be- 
jore the people.’ Candour made its na. 
tural impression. Prejudice fled. The 
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three propositions, thus left to stand on 
their own intrinsic merits, were reconsi- 
dered; the partial reformist became a 
radieal reformist, and he signed them, 
The name of the gentleman who made 
the proposal, and reported to me the re. 
sult, is at your service, whenever you 
may desire to know it. A single ex. 
perience, I admit, affords us sufficient 
ground for drawing a general conclusion, 
But, if you do really entertain a persua. 
sion that, with a view to practicability, 
you have been right in having so long 
abandoned radical for povtial reform, wh 

should you not, for the sake of a fair ex- 
periment, do asi did? Why not draw up 
the form of a petition for the reform of 
your admired plan of 1780, then get in- 
to your carriage, make a tour of 900 
miles, travelling post, and dropping at 
every considerable town the said form of 
of petition: that so, at the end of your 
tour, you and I might compare notes. 
This should seem to be an unexception- 
able mode of coming at PuBLiC OPINION, 
I truly wish you would try it. 

 Haying, as | conceive, amply shown on 
what practicability depends, it still re. 
mains to be farther considered on chem 
it depends. It depends iu the first place 
on Parliament; and such, in this case, it 
legislative omnipotence, that, were Par- 
liament but to qwil/ the resurrection of 
our liberties, they would, as we mav ex- 
press it, rise from the grave of corrup- 
tion, tin a moment, m the twinkliag of 
aneye. Butto drop ali figurative lan- 
guage, the facility of reform to Parties 
ment must be self-evident ; and the great- 
er, if the sinyplicity of the constitution 
be the guide. fam reasoning on the v- 
nion of power and will in Parliament. If, 
in the Parliament of Ireland it were 
found practicable, in violation of national 
feeling, even to enact ts own extinction 
as an Irish legislature, and todo ali the 
other monstsous things we have before 
considered, the power of the United Par- 
lament to carry into execution the most 
popular and most beneficial of all possi- 
ble enactments, must be as indisputable 
as its Own existence, as manifest as the 
light of the sun. 

We, however, from long experience, 
as well as from the nature of the case, 
have but too much reason to know of a 
certainty, that Parliament is »et willing 
to enact the reform we seek. On whom, 
then, will the practicability of that reform 
ultimately depend? ON THE PEOPLE, 
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1 shall not here enter into a dissertation 
on the relation, legitimate or illegitimate, 
which at anv time, and at all times, sub- 
sists between the Parliament anda people ; 
but with the present Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and all other intelligent political 
reasoners, take it as an agreed position, 
that, * al! gowernment in this country,as well 
as in every other, depend: on PUBLIC OPI- 
NION ; or, in other words, onthe PEOPLE, 
On the Peopir, therefore, ultimately de- 
peads Parliamentary Reform. It is to be 
obcained by their union and cordial co-oper- 
ation alone. The * peaecfel” mode of this w- 
nion, and cordial co-operation, is by Petition ;* 
and how to obtaia “ universal concur- 
rence,” we are taught by our own rea- 
son fortified by the maxim we have 
quoted from Sir Wm. Jones. 

We, my dear Sir, that is, myself and 
those who agree with me, have, in the 
slight experiment already so successfully 
made, with all humility taken this course. 
To yourself, or to any other, most thank- 
ful shall we be, for any improvement 
which can be suggested. If “the most 
enlightened of the sons of men” be an in- 
suflicient guide, we are even ready to fol- 
low any more p,actical person, who, by ae- 
cident or otherwise, shall have discovered 
a beiter and straighter path, as soon as 
that path shall be ascertained to us. That 
when petitions of right shall unequivocal- 
ly declare the public opinion to be ia fa- 
vour of radical reform, they will prove 
eifective, it were a calumny on both parlia- 
mentand the nation to question, ‘Thus 
haviag shown not only what. is meant by 
practicability, but on what and on whom 
it depends, [ trust the view is equally cou- 
tolatory aud animating. 

{ have somewhere in these letters imag- 
ined you aad our friend Sir George Caley 
to view the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form through green and very opaque glas- 
ves, borrowed of a “ jealous aristocracy 7” 
as | have also thought you unaccountably 
influenced by a panic terror, remnant of 
the disgraceful alarm, first spread by art- 
ful impostors, and soon caught by their 
dupes. There was a time, my ‘dear Sir, 
when your nerves were beter strung. 
There was a time when you could not dis- 
cover why, because there had been rogues 
and maniacs in France, justice should ne- 
ver be done, nor freedom restored in Eng- 
land. There was a time when, because 
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Frenchmen, educated in utter ignorance 
of free government, and who, on their 
chains miraculously falling off, found 
themselves incapable of building up and 
preserving the entire fabric that became 
necessary; you could not understand why 
Englishmen, trained from their cradles ig 
the knowledge of freedom, and having 
but a single chamber in their fabric to repair, 
should be incapable of so easy an operas 
tion. ‘There was atime when reasoning 
so stupid and so dishonest had your con- 
tempt, and moved your indiguation. 

In your admirable “ Defence of Doctor 
Price and the reformers of England” you 
say, “ Even in this indolent time of peace, 
the spirit of reformation, for some years, 
has been manifestly rising ; and if the po- 
pular party should fortunately add pry- 
dence equal to their increasing zeal, should 
endeavour to profit by their past mistabes, 
and avoid divisions by firmly adhering te 
temperate propositions® it seems proba- 
ble that a substantial reformation of Pars 
liament, with every public blessing ia its 
train, may be accomplished soon, by pagi- 
fe means, and ip the regular course of 
parliamentary business, 

“It was impossible that a jealous aristae 
cracy could be inattentive spectators of 
this alteration in the minds of the public, 
Undoubtedly they have watched the pro- 
gress of the spirit of reformation with 
much and increasing anxiety. At firet 
their fears for those abuses in the boroughs, 
to which they owe their unconstitutional 
power, were not excited in any great de- 
gree ; but at the nearer approach of dan- 
ger, their apprehensions grew more se- 
rious; aad what was avcrsion to the popu- 
lar cause before, was soon improwed into keen 
and violent hatred. At last, the estab- 
lishment of a Legislative Assembly 
in France, on equitable principles of re- 
presentation, the exultation expressed by 
the people here, on the successful efforcs 
which had been exerted to emancipate ire 
French nation, and the apparent ésse 
with which a transition might be made in 
this country, from admiring their form of 
representation, to improving eur own; 
these united circumstances pushed their 
panic to its present extremity. From 
that moment their animosity no longer 
has known auy bounds of justice, moder. 
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* None can be so “temperate” as 
those which are strictly in unison with 
the Constitation. 
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ation or prudence; the people and their 
just constitutional claims have been the 
constant objects of their scorn and deri- 
sion, their unmitigated abhorrence and 
execration ; and still in each wild and 
moody change of temper, these alternate 
excesses of rage and ridicule, of horror 
and contempt, have been but the varied 
expressions of their rrar.”* 

On the expressions in the first part of 
the foregoing quotation, which | here give 
in #alics, the various anticipating remarks 
in these letters render it wholly unneces- 
sary for me at present to make any ad- 
dition. ‘Touching your “jealous aristo- 
cracy” which, in charity we must suppose 
does not include all the borough patrons, 
when I contemplate the picture you draw, 
it only adds to my surprise, that you, as 
a refurmist, only advocating the cause of 
justice and your country’s hberty, should 
have fallen under the influence of a pa- 
nic terror, where, in your own judgment, 
the whole conduct of your adversaries, 
the violators of that justice and that 
liberty, is, as is most natural it should, 
*“ only a varied expression of fear.” 

Agreeing with you in this sentiment, 
and fully persuaded also, that the faction 
—yes, Sir George Caley, “a handful of 
Lords,"—never will dare to hold up 
their heads, or to show their faces in op- 
position to radical reform, whenever pub- 
lic opinion on the necessity of it shall be 
made manifest, I, for the present, ree 
main, 

Dear Sir, 
Truly your friend and servant, 
Joun CaarTwaricut. 


(To be continued ) 
ee 
SLAVE-TRADE, 


The following remarks on Lord Castle- 
reagh’s conduct on this business in the 
late negotiation, as well as on his general 
character as a minister, appeared lately in 
the Exanuner, They are well worthy of 
attention to counteract the present absurd 
fashion of bestowing praise where praise 
is not due. Lord Castlereagh’s former 
conduct ought not to be forgotien, as the 
minister in Ireland from 1797 to 1801. 
His character is there written in forcible 
terms. Apostate from his early opinions 
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the insurrection in 1798, and the subse- 
quent measure of the Union, may teach 
us rightly to appreciate this political 
Proteus. 





PRINCE MAURICE’S PARROT ; OR FRENC® 
INSTRUCTIONS TO A_ BRITISH PLENI- 
POrENTIARY. 


1. That the French People were se 
deeply implicated m the Slave-Trade, as 
not even tu know that it had been aboiish- 
ed by this country. 

2. That the French Press had been so 
long under the complete despotic controu! 
of Bonaparte, that the present govern- 
ment must despair of making any im- 
mediate impression on the independence 
of the political opinions, or the evergetic 
firmness of the individual feelings of the 
people, lately consigned to their protece 
tion. , 

3. That such were their blind and root. 
ed prejudices against the English, that we 
could only hope to convince them of our 
entire sincerity and disinterestedness in 
abolishing the Slave-Trade ourselves, by 
lending a helpmg hand to its revival by 
others. 

4. That if we consented to give up our 
colonial conquests to the French, on cone 
ditions dictated only by the general prin- 
ciples of humanity, this would be a proof 
that we intended to keep them in our 
own hands from the most base and merce- 
nary motives, dia 

5. ‘That the French Government sim. 
ply wished to begin the slave trade again 


as the easiest way of leaving it off, that | 


so they might combine the experiment 
of ius gradual restoration with that of its 
gradual abolition, and by giving the peo- 
ple an interest in it, more effect ually 
wean their affections from it. 

6. That it is highly honourable in us 
to have proposed, and in the French to 
have agreed, to the abolition ef the Slave- 
trade, at the eud of five years, though it 
would have beeu insulting in us to have 
proposed and degrading to them to have 
submitted to any stipulation on ‘the sub- 
ject. 

7. That to rob and murder on the coast 
of Airica is among the internal rights of 
legislation and domestic privileges of e- 
very Europeanand Christ:an State. 

8. That we are not to teach the French 
people religion and morality at the point 
of the sword, though this is what we 
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have been professing to teach them for 
the last two and iwenty years. 

9, That his most Christian Majesty 
Louis Xj \ Ill. is so fully impressed with 
the humane and benevolent sentiments of 
the Great Britain and the Allies in favour 
of the abolition of the slave ‘Trade, that 
he was ready to have plunged alt Europe 
into a war for its continuance. 

10, That we could not possibly make 
the abulition, though the French Govern- 
ment would certainly have made the re- 
vival, of the Slave-Trade a sine gua noa in 
the Treaty of Peace, and that they would 
otherwise have gone to war to recover by 
force of arms what they can only owe to 
credulity or complaisauce of our Neygo- 
tiators. 

Lastly, That by consenting to the re-es- 
tablishiment of the Slave-lrade in France, 
we were most etiectually preparing the 
way forits abolition all over the world, 

“Wich so littl a web as this will I 
ensnare so great a fly as Cassio!” Such 
were the formidable barriers, the. intri- 
cate lines of circumvalation, drawn by 
the French round the aboliuon of the 
Slave-Trade, as strong as those which they 
threw up to defend their capital: yet we 
think, that after our political missionary 
had over leaped the one, he might have 
broken through the other. Where there 
isa will, there isa way. But.there are 
some minds to which every flimsy pre- 
text presets aa insurmountable obstacie, 
where only the interests of justice 
and humanity are at stake, These 
persons are always wunpotent to save,, 
powerful only to oppress and to. be-, 
tray. “ Their torpid faculties and a-’ 
amiable apathy are never roused but by 
the calculations of self-interest, or the 
thirst of revenge. The glossy sleekness 
of the panther’s skin does not blunt the 
sharpness of his fangs, and his fawning 
eye dooms his victim while it glitters. 
But to return to Lord Castlereagh. In the 
present instance he appears to ‘have been 
cajoled into acquiescence from his indiffer- 
ence to the object. His speech contained, 
nothing but a story of a cock aad a bull,. 
told by M. Taileyrand with great grace 
and gravity, assented to by his Lordship 
with equal affability and address, and re- 
peated to the House of Commous with 
hesitating volubility and cureless plaust- 
bility of manner. It is well so sacrifice to 
the graces; but itis too much to have 
sacrificed half a continent te the graces of 
M. Talleyraad’s person, or the purity of 
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his French accent. We can imagine how 
the scene took place. This question of 
Africa being considered as an idle ques- 
tion, in which neither courts nor ministers 
were concerned, would be naturally left 
as a sort of carte blanche for all the flourish- 
es of national politess:, as a kind of m- 
man’s ground for a trial of diplomatic skill 
and complaisance. So Lord Castlereagh, 
drawing on his gloves, hemmed once or 
twice, while the French Minister care- 
lessty took suuff: he then introduced the 
question with a smile, which was answer- 
ed by a more gracious smile from M. 
Talleyrand : his Lordship then bowed, as 
if to bespeak attention; but the Prince of 
Benevento bowing still lower, prevented 
what he had to say; and the cries of Af- 
rica were lost amidst the nods and smiles 
and shrugs of these accomplished pup- 
pets. The ex-bishop of Autun may im 
future hope to find a successful represent- 
ative in the English Ambassador from 
Paris; for the noble Secretary mistifiad the 
house, ashe had himself been mistifed: by 
his Highness of Benevento. Count Fa- 
thom, after his defeat by the French 
Abbe, practised in this his adopted coun- 
try with great applause. We may take 
this opportunity of remarking, that we 
do not think his Lordship at ali improv. 
ed during his stay in France. He per~ 
forms the arc of his oscillation from the 
treasury bench to the table, and from the 
table back again, in a second less time 
than he used to do. He commits dull- 
néss with greater vivacity, and flounders 
more briskly in an argument. He ts 
even grown tenacious of the immaculates 
ness of his maiden treaty, which he will 
not have so much as suspected; and has 
enhanced the loose, dangling, slip-shod 
manner, which so well accords with’ his 
person and understanding, into some- 
thing positive and degmatical. In this 
alteration of tone we chink him wrong, 
We have always looked upon Lord Castie- 
reagh as an excellent. taffetta lining to a 
court dress; but he should leave the bucke 
ram of etlice to his friend the Secretary 
of the Admiralty. 


me 
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SPEECH OF THE DUKE OF SUSSEX ON PRE- 
3ENTING THE ANTI-ORANGE.. PETI~- 
TIONS FROM THE NORTH OF IRELAND, 


ON THE 25D ULT. 
The Duke of Sussex rose, and observed 
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that he had a variety of petitions to pre- 
sent from che Catholics and Protestants 
of various parts of Ireland. For the in- 
formation of the House he should move 
that one of them be read, as they were 
alithesame. They were against a society 
called the Orange Lodge. He had had 
them in his possession some time with an 
intention fo present them; but he had 
come down to the House several days 
without finding any of the Mimsters pre- 
vent, and had thought mt improper to lay 
them on the table im their absence. He 
had waited, therefore, for a Meeting like 
the present ; buc lie did not mean, as there 
was an interesting subject winch already 
stood for that evewing’s discussion, to press 
the matter upon the attention of the 
House. He thought it his dury, how- 
ever, to present che petitions, because be 
conceived that when other Societies were 
being put down, when the Catholic Board 
(upon whose proceedings he should de- 
liver no epinion) was laid aside, and when 
it was known that elsewhere a Bill had 
beeu introduced for preserving the peace 
of Ireland, the moment was come for Go- 
vernment itself to take some measure with 
respect tothe associations reterred to in 
those Petitions. If he should learn from 
the sentiments of Ministers, that it was 
their intention to suppress the system, 
‘then he should think it unnecessary to 
make any ulterior motion ; but if not, he 
should bring the question before their 
Lordships He could not, however dis- 
miss the subject without begging tat ove 
of the petitiwns might be read. The sub- 
etance of the allegations contained in them 
was, that these socieues were bound together 
by secret and illegal oaths (illegal because 
conditional,) that they formed processions 
in which there were a number of armed 
people, armed societies being uncoustitu- 
tional, aud that the existence of these 
lodges gave rise to ovher societies of adif- 
fereut nature, but equaily distressing to 
athe couniry. One of the petitions was 
then read, It) and several others from 
“different districts in Ireland, were ordered 
to lie on thé table. 


__—_ 
ORANGE SOCIETIES, 


The subseqnent debate took place in 
the Howeof Commons onthe 15th inst. 


~ jn a committee on the Irish Sediticus Meet- 


ings Bill. Notes are added to illusiraie 


the subjece. 


(Jaly. 


Sir Henry Parnell® rose to call the at- 
tention of the committee to the bill, as 
one of the greatest importance, under 
the present circumstances of Ireland. He 
had not opposed the Speaker's leaving the 
chair, because he believed that some le- 
gislative measure was accessary to restore 
the peace of that couutry; bat in res- 
pect to the bill, the only part whieh he 
could approve of was the preamble, 
which stated this necessity to exist. The 
various enactments of it were not, in his 
opinion, either justifiable by any sound 
principle of legislation, or ty the state 
of things inlreland. For this reason, he 
was sorry a committee had not been ap- 
pointed to examine into the question, as 
the result must have been a very differ- 
ent proceeding from that they were now 
called onto agree to. By the assistance 
of such an inguiry, the committee would 
have been able to understand exacily 
what was the state of Ireland, which they 
could not do from the information given 
to it by the Right Hon,: Secretary. 
Though he had mentioned a great many 
outrages, and proved a considerable extent 
of disturbance to prevail, he had not ex- 
plained the system on which the several 


illegal associations which existed-in Ire- 


land were formed, their various ways of 
extending themselves, or the objects they 
had in view; neither had he told the 
House, how muiny there were of these 
Associations, The Right Hon. Gentle. 
man has described the Thrashers; Card. 
ers and Caravats, which infest the cen- 
tral parts of the Country, but he has said 
nothing of the continual disturbance of 
the peace, tlre riots, battles and loss of 
lives which are almost daily occurring ia 
the Province of Ulster, or of the As.o- 
ciation of Orangemén, to which this state 
of the North is to be attributed. In speak- 
ing of the Orangemen, it was necessary 
to draw a distinction between rhose who 
were called so because they were Protes- 
tants who were hostile to Catholic emane 
cipation, and those who were ass0ciated 
in Lodges, and by a secret Oath for the 
purpose, as they hold out, of maintaining 
the Protestaut Ascendancy; the forinet 


—  -« 
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* Sir Menry Parneli,in a letter to the 
person who undertook the management of 
the petitions, observes, “ The lateness of 
the hour has been the cause of the very 
bref report of what passed, which has 
appeared in ihe Newspapers.” . 
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did no more than exercise that freedom 
of opinion which every one was entitled 
to enjoy, and werea body of men very 
conspicuous for their loyalty, and high 
independent principles;* the latter though 
equally loyal, were influenced by the 
srrongest feelings of persecution im all 
their thourhts and actions, in regard to 
their Catholic countrymea. They were 
organized under a most perfect system of 
secret association. ‘Their lodges were po- 
verned by masters and committees, secre- 
taries, anc dtreasurers. A certain number 
of masters of lodges, elected masters of 
districts; these masters of districts, elect- 
ed masters of counties and cities, and 
these formed the Grand Lodge, whose 
—, every Orange: n in Was sworn 
to obey. Each Ora igeman paid acenbany 
a sum of money toag neral fund; and 
on admission, took an oath, | binding hime 
» obey the rules and orders of the 
Grand Lodge, and not to divulge the se- 
cret rules of the association, By their 
processions on certain days tn each year, 
their resolutions at their meetings, and 
their general conduct towards the Ca- 
tholics, they provoked a constant effort 
on their part to vengeance and retalia- 
tion, and thus it happened that, without 
being the actual aggressors, a_ large 
meeting of the people, on public occasi- 
sions, hardly ever took place in the North 
of Ireland, without a desperate battle en- 
suing, and the loss of many lives. This 
being iquestionably the state of the 
North of Irelan i, it become the Rig! it 
Hon. Gentleman to bring it under the no- 
tice of the House, when he called upon 
it to adépr “a measure for preserving the 
peace of Ireland; he should have proved 
himself an impartial public servant, and 
ready to suppress illegal associations of 
all kinds, whether he found them in the 
South as Caravats or in the North as O- 
rangemen, It might not, perhaps, have 
becn necessary for him to introduce any 
particular clvuse in his Bill directly ap- 
plicable to this association, because the 
law asit now stands ts sufficient to enable 
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* With all due submission to Sir Henry, 


hisidea on this point, may be pronounced 
rroneous, Nope can with precision be 
cenominated Orangemen, who have not 

taken the secret oath, or marched in their 
hostile ranks, with the insignia of their 

order, how much svever their private seae 
tigients may lean to the Orange system. 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LXXIL 
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the executive government to proceed ae 
giinstit; but he should at least have 
spoken of it in such terms as would have 
left it be ‘yond all doubt, that the Irish go- 
vernment would itefer enforcing the 
laws with strict impartiality, to giving 
countenance to a system, which was des- 
tructive of the public peace and subvere 
sive of all law. {ft was the more nec 
sary thathe should have taken this course, 
in consequence of the failure of the de-- 
clared sentiments of this House in the 
last Session to discourage it. ‘The Noble 
Lord opposite (C astlereas gh) had se arcely 
declared that the government would eve 
force the laws against this association, 
when a meeting of the Grand Lodge was 
held in Dublin on the }eth of July, and 
a counter declaration was published Cale 
ling upon all Orangemen to persevere, 
and not to submit to the attempts that were 
made to pat them dewn Qa the very 
day on witch this declaration was pubs 
lished in Dublin, a riot took place in Bel- 
fast, originating in a procession of Oranges 
men, ia which three" persons were kil- 
led. Inthe course of the year, various 
other riots had occurred at Kilkeel, at 
Shercock and other places; and no less 
than twenty or thirty hves were los, in 
these several aifr ays. 

Under tiese ‘circumstances, it was not 
too much to require from his Majesty's 
Ministers, on this oceasion, to renew ihe 
declaration which was made ta the last 
Session, and to pledge themselves to act 
upon it, and restore the peace of the 
Province of Ulster. But this association 
of Orangemen was the cause of still 
greater evtl than that already described; 
it had led to the formation of a counter 
association of persons calling themselves 
Ribboumen. ‘This was planned exact! 
upon the same princtples of Lodges, and 
had secret oaths, and it appears to have 
consisted of 20,000 persons, according to 
a statement of Mr. O'Connell m= the 
month of June of last year. {f then, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman ‘had given stage 
curate statement to the House of the ex- 
teat to which the system of illegal assu- 
ciation) was carried on in Ireland, he 
would have shown that there were no 
less than five differeut bodies, each of 
them organized by secret oatlis, and yn- 
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t Two ouly were killed in Beltast, but 
several were badly wounded, one of 


whom suffered ainputation of his leg. 
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der a distinct plan of government, in the 
whole, covering a great portion of the 
kingdom, and keeping it a state of con- 
tinval disturbance. As a remedy for this 
evil, he calls upon tard house to adopta 
measure, which is to enable the | agis- 
trates, ac Sessions, to transport all per- 
sons found out of. thetr houses between 
sun-set and sun rise, and without a trial 
by Jury! Whereas, iustead of a measure 
$0 uneon:titutional, and so very liabie to be 
abused, and to be attended with great 
vexation and cruelty, he ought to have 
proposed one which should have been 
consistent with the ordinary usage of the 
Constitution, and directly calculated to 
punish with facility and certainty al! those 
various offences which particularly dis- 
tinguish the character of these several il- 
Jegal agsociations which have usurped the 
dominion of the country, and supplanted 
the laws of the land. In order to obtain 
such measure in place of that which js 
proposed, the Right Hon. Baronet said, 
he should move to leave out the words in 
the 7th clause, “ without any Grand Jury, 
and without any bill found, and without 


‘the verdict of any Petit Jury.” He said 


he had heard no good reason urged to 
shew the necessity of laying aside the trial 
by Jury; that m respect to the county he 
represented, he was sure the Juries would 
discharge their duty without being influ- 
enced by any fear of injury for so doing ; 
and if it should be otherwise in other 
counties, a remedy mighi easily be found, 
jn moving the place of trial to some 
neighbouring county. 

Mr. Peele said, after noticing some of 
the objections made by Sir H. Parnell to 
the bill under consideration, that he felt 
himself cailed upon to advert to that part 
of hisspeech which related to certain as- 
sociations, existing particularly in the 
North of Ireland, called Orange Societies. 
He did not rise as the advocate for these 
Societies, It was no part of his duty to 
defend them, but when they, or any o- 
ther of his Majesty's subjects, were un- 
fairly aspersed, it was but an act of jus- 
tice to to vindicate them from any charges 
which were not founded. These societies 
had existed in Ireland, he believed, since 
the year 1795, and had always been pecu- 
larly obnoxious and objects of marked 
hostility to the factious and disloyal. He was 
far from saying that none but the factious 
and disloyal objected tothem; and he be- 
lieved many loyal, moderate and sensible pore 
seus weed their influcice in dinouraging such and 
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similar associations, and disapproved them, as 
tending to create irritation, and to extend amd er 
asperate party feelings* but he would again 
repeat that from the loyal priticiples which 
they professed, and their firm and deter. 
mined enmity to the views of the factious 
and disloyal,f to that class of per- 
sons they were peculiarly offensive and 
obnoxious, Their principles and their 
proceedings had therefore been at various 
times grossly misrepresented, In the res 
port of the Secret Committee of the Irish 
House of Commons, in year 1798, the 
arts that were used to make the Orange 
associations the means of exciting in the 
breasts of the lower class of Catholics, 
the most malignant and vindictive pas- 
sioms, were parucularly noticedt. Fabri- 
cated rules, professing to be rules of O- 
rangemen were circulated. The lower 
order of Catholics were instructed to he- 
lieve, that one ofthese rules bound their 
society, * to be ready at a moment's warns 
ing to burn all the Roman Catholic cha- 
pels, not to wear Irish manufaciures, or 
to give employment to any Papist.” He 
could not consider that the Hon, Baron- 
et’s notice of the Orange Socicties of ire- 
land was introduced under very flatter- 
ing auspices. It appeared to have origi- 
nated with a certain assembly called the 
Catholic Board, and he read an extract 
from the reported proceedings of that 
august body, Dennis Scully, esg.in the 
chair, from which it appeared, that Sir 
Henry Parneli had written to Mr. Hay, 
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* A very large concesssion truly! 

¢ So then the Orangemen are to be ex- 
cused for their illegal acts, by a whining 
supplicating plea of loyalty! The peti- 
tions state with much truth, “ To be tra- 
ly loyal, is to be strictly obedient to the 
laws.” ‘This factitious and fictitious loyal- 
ty is like charity “to cover a multitude 
of sins.” 


t Another part of the Report of the 
Committee in 1798 might have been 
noticed with equal propriety. Dr. M‘Ne- 
vin declared in his examination that the 
forming of Orange Societies in any part 
of the country served to recruit the ranks 
of the United Irishmen in that district. 
So much for their boasted preservation of 
the peace. Statesmen should take warn- 
ing. Ribbonmen and Thrashers are vow 
increased in the same manner. Ali the 
disturbances in Ulster may be traced to 


the Orange sysiem as the exciting cause 
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gauring’ him that he would bring the O- 
range Societies under consideration of 
Parliameat. This letter was, by rather 
a strange coincidence, dated the 12th of 
July, 1813, and notwithstanding all the 
mischief which the Hon. Baronet attri- 
buted to them, all the irritation of which 
he supposed them to be the causeg it ap- 
peared, that the Hoa. Baronet said nothing 
upon the subject, uatil the 15h of July 
1814, three days after that which was the 
anniversary of these societies, and on which, 
if any irritation was ‘excited, it was most 
likely to arise. One word about the pe- 
titions, whicltt the Honourable Baronet 
had preseated against the Orange Societies, 
of which he had boasted as being most 
numerously dnd respectably signed, and 
as expressing the opinion, not of the 
Catholics, butof Protestants; Presbytert- 
ans, and Cathotics indiscriminately; here 
azain it was but common fustice that 
truth should be told, and that the House 
should net be imposed upyn. When the 
Protestants of Dublia had presented a 
petition against concession to the claims of 
the Romua Catholics, the signatures to 
it were very i taney examined; some 
forgeries were said to be diseovered, and 
every attempt was made to taurow odium 
upon those from whom the petition pro- 
ceeded, It will mot be unjust, therefore 
to inquire alittle into petitions of dn op- 
posite tendency. He held in his hand 2 
petition, which professed to come from 
the Protestants and Catholics of Newry; 
which expressed great abhorrence of O- 
rangemen, and which was stated to be 
most nuticrously and repectably signed, 
that it “wad most aumerously signed he 
could not deny, bitte he was not surprised 
atit, for one individual had felt such vir- 
taetis reventnrent against the Orangemen, 
that, it his’ Own hand-writing, he had af- 
fixed 98 sigtattiires to the peutton Any 
person that would examime it, would see 
the last 9S names were evidently writ- 
ten im the sane hand. Ags for the Pro- 


* The pecitions did not originate with 
the Catholic Board, which, notwithstand: 
ing the minister’s sneer, may be pros 
nounced truly respectable. ‘They had re 
Fleary Parnell to make a mro- 
tion for inquiry in last session. The Pe- 
(nens as presented to parliament in the 
present session, originated in the bloody 
sequel whicly attended the procession in 
Beliast on their auniversary of last year, 
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testants, he had shewn the petition to the 
representative of Newry (Gen, Needham) 
who could not recognize a Protestant 
amongst the subscribers, and although the 
name of * Patrick Daigenan” appeared 
more than once among the signatures, he 
rather suspected it was signed by proxy.t 

He had said thus much, because he 
thought it was but common justice to any 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, be they 
who they may, to vindicate them at least, 
from unjust imputations. As tor the QO- 
range Societies of Ireiand, he would ra- 
ther speak of the iadividuals, who come 
posed the association, thaa of the associa« 
tion itself. He was no great friend to any 
associations in any way of 4 poliical character, 
which were not under the controul of Geverna 
rent. He believed the iadividuals who 
composed the Orange oocieties, were ge- 
nerally speaking, as brave and as higiw 
spirited, aud as loyal a class of men as.any 
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¢ No blame attaches tu the Catholics of 
Newry, whatever may belong to the Pros 
testants of that town, because none of the 
latter joined im so reasonable a petitivu, 
When the beading was prefixed, according 
to the tormula of ether petitions, of which 
tis one formed a link, it might feason- 
ably have been expected, tlrat some Pros 
testants would have affited their signa. 
tures. ft is acknowledged that many of 
the names at the close of the peition 
are in the hand-writing of one person.” 
‘bhis error in point of form was noticeg 
previously to the petitions being for. 
warded, and an explanation was given, 
that delay attendmg from some of the 
poorer ciasses afftxiig their signatures, 
young man added the names of those 
who requested. On exanuoing the ree 
cord of the names which has been pre- 
served, the name of Patrick Duigeoan 
does nct appear. ‘Lhe gignature Paddy 
Duigenan” ison record; lut surely the 
Docior, alihougi rawed to be a Privy 
Counseitor, has not obtained exclusive 
authority for ibe use of that came whieh 
he has ratsed tu su great celebrity. It ig 
po wuconmen see two 
persons of the same iaime } hese trifling 
objechons showed how tow ctwe secretary 
was torced to dexend for waut of bers 
ter. Ie leaves tue other petitions un. 
touched ; thus affording a proof of their 
correciness ip sanding ine test of bie 
TABLE LL» Ye. Lion. 
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in his Majesty's dominions, thatthey might 
be safely depended upon in any hour of 
emergency, forthe defence of their coun- 
try, from the danger of external attack, 
or internal disorder. But they should 
recollect that it was only as individuals 
their services could be available to the 
state; that the government could recog- 
nize no independent associations for the 
eupport of the constitution, or any other 
political object, and that the more that 
that loyalty and courage, which he ad- 
mitted and admired, were placed under 
the controul and superintendance of go- 
vernment, and under that alone; the 
more effectual would they be in the sup- 
port of the constitution, and in the preser- 
vation of the public peace. He thought 
it hardly necessary to vindicate the governs 
ment from that most unfounded charge, 
that justice was not impartially adminis- 
tered to all classes of his Majesty's sub- 
jects. If the peace was broken, if ex- 
cesses were committed, the government ne- 
ver had, and never would make a discrimi- 
nation between the offending parties on ac- 
count of their religion; they never had, 
and never would inquire, in bringing 
them to trial, in punishing, or in par- 
doning, whether they were Protestants 
or Catholics, If the injured party could 
not afford the expence of prosecution, the 
government would undertake it at the 
public charge, and would see that the 
ends of puble justice were not defeated ;* 
there is no merit in this; in stating it he 
was only repelling false and unmerited ac- 
cusations, and not claiming any crecit for 
the government. He thought the less 
subjects of this delicate nature were 
Nrought under discussion, the better. Ac- 
cording to the speech of the Hon. Bart. 
it appeared evident that his ground of 
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* There is an essential distinction be- 
tween an official and an effective prosecu- 
tion. At the Summer Assizes at Mo- 
naghan last year, the Counsellors rea/ly em 
ployed in the prosecution of Orangemen, 
had a more difficult task to guard against 
the coadjutors forced on them as condne- 
tors of agovernment prosecution, than a- 
gainst the directly opposing counsel em- 
ployed in the defence. Would Morgan 
and M*\ ullen have been convicted even 
of manslaughter for their deeds in Belfast, 
if they had been left to the care of a go- 
verument prosecution ? 


[July 


complaint is not on the oath taken by 
Orangemen, but in the public demonstra. 
tion of certain feelings, and in the com. 
memoration of events of which the me. 
mory is justly dearto them. The Hon, 
Baronet might succeed in making the oath 
of Orangemen, or any other oath, une 
lawful, but can he hope to succeed ia 
preventing by any law, those processions, 
or those public exhibitions to which he 
refers ; and to which, and not to the oaths, 
he attributes the irritation that he says 
prevails? How can he hope to make it 
an offence against law, to walk in pros 
cession on the 12:h of July, or to wear 
Orange Lillies, or to drink the glorious 
memory of King William? He might as 
well attempt to expunge the i2th of July 
from the Calendar.t It would be very abe 
surd, and in his mind, very unwise, to 
attempt any such interference; while he 
said that he thought such interference 
would be very unwise, that.it would be 





—. 





t Is it no crime, by insulting proces 
sions, and the exhibition of party badges, 
to stir up animosities, which distract the 
conntry, and lead to dreadful breaches of 
the peace? What would the Secretary 
say to societies parading with the national 
green? Would he find no means to re- 
press them? ‘The plain honest line of 
conduct is, to suppress all demonstrations 
of party with an even hand. So only can 
peace be effectually restored. If the act 
of the 15th and 16th of Geb. III. were 
impartially put in force against Orangemen 
by thelaw officers of government, armed by 
the peculiar advantages they possess, Rib- 
bonmen and Thrashers would soon disap- 
pear. This act was passed in 1775-6, and 
is called “ An act to prevent and punish 
tamultuous risings of persons within 
this kingdom.” In the 2d section it pro- 
vides that “if any persons, being armed 
withany weapons whiatsoever, or dis- 
guised in any manner whatsoever, or wear- 
ing any particular badge, dress, or uniform 
not usually worn by them upon their law- 
ful occasions, or assuming any particular 
name or denomination not usually assumed 
by his majesty’s subjects on their lawful 
occasions, should rise, assemble, or appeat 
by day or by night, to the terror of 
his Majesty's subjects, every person so of- 
fending shall be guilty of an high misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
&c, &c,” 
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very absurd to prevent loyal men from 
eveuts to which they 
owe their liberty and the blessings they 
enjoy, he would also say, that nothing can 
be more strongly the wish of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, ‘than that that commemo. 
tation should be conducted without insult 
or just cause of irritation to others. He 
said just Cause, 


comme: norating 


for he belteved that there 
are many persons if [retand of that peca- 
liar se: sibility, that take offence without 
cause 2¢ hut he was sure, that no loyal 
man or b dy of men, can give a greater 
proof of their loyalty, than bot only by 
astrict obedience to the laws, but even: 
by shewing deference to the feelings of 
others, where it can be shewn without 
any compromise of principle, and where 
the cousequences aré favourable to the 
harmony of society and the preservation 
of the pul blic peace. 

Sir Henry Parnell spoke as follows+— 
« What has fallen from the Right Hon. 
Gentleman, rendered it necessary for me 
to trouve the committee a second time. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman has stated, that 
the petitions which have beea presented a- 
gainst the Orange Associations, were 
the wish of the Catholic Board, and has 
preferred a charge against me, for being 
the orgau of that Board. The Catholic 
Board did certaiuly apply to me to bring 
the conduct of the Orange Societies under 
the consideration of the Honse, and 1 will- 
ingly consented to do so, because this 
Board was virtually the Representative 
Body of the whole ‘Catholic population ; 
and because I knew the grievance com- 
plained of was one which called for. in- 
vestigation and relief. In complying with 
their request, 1 did no more thau what is 
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So one party, though insulted, must 
not take offence, although the other have 
in manv instances mar ked their retaliation 
for small injuries by the destruction of 
their opponents. Let the scenes of North- 
street in Belfast on the 12th of July, last 
year, bear witness. Is this equal justice, 
or equal protection ? 

4 


The editor of the Belfast News let- 
ter gives continued proofs of his gross par- 
tiality. In reporting this debate, he af- 
fords a very slight sketch of Sir Henry 
Parnell’s first speech, aud takes no notice 
whatever of the second, The editor of 
the Chrouicle impartially communicates 
jers a full detail of both, and 
aso of that of the Lrish Secretary. 
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the duty of every member of Parliament 
to do when called upon, by any great 
portion of the Constituent Body, to advo 
cate their cause against injustice and per- 
secution. I did no more than what had so 
frequently been done by the Right Hon, 
Gentleman, the member for Dublin, when 
he bas proposed motionsto the House in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, So far 
from feeiing myself exposed to censure, [ 
tell the Right Hon. Gentleman, that, if 
that Board was existing, I would readily 
comply with any cther application they 
might make to me, similar to . that 

which they made last year. But the 
Right Hon. Gentleman has not only at- 
teinpted to take away from the weight of 
my observations upon the Orange Associa- 
tion, by endeavouring to connect them with 
the Catholie Board, but from the credit 
of the Petitions against it, which I have 
presented this session, by saying that 
they were the Petitions of this Board, 
This fact I positively deny—they are the 
Petitions of a great number of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the principal 
towns in the Province of Ulster, and owe 
their origin to the distracted state of so- 
ciety in that province, and not to the ad- 
vice or exertions of the Catholic Board, 

lu respect to the attempt of the Rt. Hon. 
Gentleman to diminish the credit of these 
petitions by his statement, that no Pro- 
testant of the town of New ry has signed 
them, and that in one petition several 
names appear to bein the same hand writ. 
ing, the Committee, I hope, will feel, 
that these petitions should be judged upoa 
only according to the truth of the allega- 
tions that are contained in them, ‘To 
these allegations the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man has made no reply: he could not do 
o, because he knows they are true, and 
that every thing that appears in them car 
be, if necessary, s1 upported by evidence. 
In regard to the origin of the Orange Suci- 
etics, and of the cause of the hostility that 
exists between them and the Catholics, a 
history of which the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man tas been pleased to give the Commit. 
tee, I have no hesitation in saying, it is in- 
cgrrect. On this point there is evidénce 
which places the matter beyond all dis- 
pute; the address of Lord Gosford to the 
Magistrates of the county of Armagh in 
the year 1795. He says. “ It is no se- 
cret, that a persecution, accompanied with 
allthe circumstances of ferocious cruelcy, 
which have, in all ages, distinguished that 
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Greadful calamity, is now raging in this 
country. Neither age, nor even acknow- 
ledged innocence as to the late disturban- 
ces, is sufficient to excite mercy, much less 
afford protection. The only crime which 
the wretched objects of this merciless per- 
gecution are charged with, is a crime of 
easy proof; it is simply a profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith. A lawless banditti 
have constituted themselves judges of this 
species of delinquency ; and the sentence 
they pronounce is equally concise and ter- 
rible: it is nothing less than confiscation of 
all property, and immediate banishment.” 

This is the recorded history of the first O- 
rangemen,in the words of one of the most up- 
right and respectable men that ever lived, 
and they fully prove thac the original of 
the hostility between Catholics and O- 
rangemen, is pot, as it has been said by 
the Right Hon. Geutleman, the treason of 
Catholics and the loyalty of Orangemen, 
but a principle of persecution more vio- 
lent and more dreadful than ever existed 
in any other ppesagt 6 I do nor, by any 
means impute to the Orangemen.of the 
present day the same excessive spirit of 
persecution ;* I consider them as a very 
different order of men, and 1 am -wilhng 
to allow them all the merit they assume 
for loyalty to the king and attachment to 
the constitution. IT am also ready to al- 
low, that in most of the recent riots 
which have taken place, they have not 
been the aggressors ;} and that witat ts 
blameable in their conduct, is owing more 
toa mistaken view of what is their duty 
as loyal subjects and good citizens, than to 
any innate or crue! disposition to mjure 
and destroy their Catholic fellow couniry- 
men. I have no desire tosee the govern- 
ment adopt any harsh or vindictive mea- 
sures in attempting to suppress their asso- 
ciation; all | wish, and think necessary 
for government to do, is, to have itd s- 
tinetly understood that they consider the 
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® They are still lineal descendants in 
principles and practices of the Peep-of- 
day-boys, according to the different trans- 
formations of Royal Boyne Association, 
and Orangemen. ‘“* Idem et alter” “ Ano- 


ther, and yet the same,” may serve as 
their motto. 

+ Orangemen, it may he admiited, have 
not always been the trst aggressors, yet 
often they were the first eveu in fact “of 
assault, but always in intention of insul:. 
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association illegal, and that they will take 
measures to prevent the laws from being 
violated, without prejudice or partiality to 
any descrtption of persons. ‘This, | trust 
will yet be done, as the Right Hon. Gentlen 
man certainly deserves credit for the latter part 
of his speech, whatevr may have been the ers 
vors that distinguished the beginning o° it > 
wherein he said that uf woutp Not en. 
COURAGE THE ASSOCIATION, THAT HE 
WOULD USE HIS UTMOST ENDEAVOURS 
TO CONTROUL IT, AND THAT EVERY 
STEP SHOULD BE TAKEN ON THE PART 
OF GOVERNMENT, TO PREVENT IRRITA} 
TION, AND THE RECURRENCE OF THOSE 
SCENES WHICH HAVE REPEATEDLY pDiIse 
GRACED THE NOKTH OF IRELAND IN 
THE CCURSE OF THE LAST year, 


f= 


RESOLUTIONS OF A MEETING IN LiveRe 
POOL ON TRE SLAVE-rRADE. 


At a respectable meeting held this day, 
the 19th July, in the Town-hall, 

The Worshipful the Mayor in the Chair, 
the following resolutions were adopted ; 
Resolved, That after the great aud dis. 
interested example set by Great Britain 
in abolishing the trade for Slaves to the 
cvast of Africa, we had hoped to see ef- 
fectual measures taken by his Majesty’s 
Ministers to induce other countries to res 
linquish the same: and had anxiously look. 
ed forwards to a general pacification 
of Europe as the period that could not 
fail to terminate this traflie throughout 
the civilized world. 

That the obligations arising out of the 
law of nations apply to the States of Af- 
rica as they apply to other States, and 
that the people of Africa (regarded as 
free persons) ought to be protected in 
improving their own condition, and in 
cultivating a peaceful intercourse with 
the people of other nations. 

That it is, therefore, with grief and 
astonishment that we perceive in the 
Treaty of Peace lately conciuded between 
this country: and France, au additional 
article, by which it appears that Great 
Britain has virtually consented that France 
may revive aud carry on such trade for 
five years, alshough it is in the same ar- 
ticle admitted that such trade is repugnant 
to the principles of natural justice, and 
of the enlightened age in which we live. 

That with all due deference to the char- 
atters of those by whom such Treaty wae 
couciuded, this meeting cannet bui con- 
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sider the before mentioned article as in 
its very mature, and upon the grouads 
avowed ia it, in the highest degree re- 
prehens ible and unjust ; ; inasmuch as it 
affects the condition on rights of an im- 
mense country, Over which neither Great 
Britaia nor France has any legitimate 
controul ; whilst it is derogatory to the 
character and honour of both nations, 
and readers them associates in an act 
which at the same moment it reprobates 
avd condemas, 

That experience has shown the ineffi- 
cacy of ali attempts made by this country 
alone to abolish the Slave Trade, whilst 
other nations are permitted to carry on 
the same; and that this meeting cannot 
but consider all the efforts hitherto made 
for the abolition of such Trade as wholly 
frustrated, if the tenor of such article be 
carried into effect. 

That this-meeting is desirous of ex- 
pressing its humble buat earnest gratitude 
to both Houses of Parliament, for the 
pronpt and seasonable measures already 
adopted by them for obviating the un- 
happy consequences likely to ensue from 
the article before mentioned. And their 
earnest hopes that they will not relax in 
their exertions until the trade for Slaves 
to the coast of Africa be universally a- 
bolished. 

That the petitions now read be adopt- 
ed as the petitions of this meeting. 

That his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester be requested to present one of 
such petitions to the House of Lords, 
and that the Right Hon, George Canning 
aud Lieutenant-General Gascoyne, be re- 
quested tapresent the other te the House 
ot Commons, 

On the motion of Mr. Gladstone the 
thanks of the meeting were given to the 
Mayor for his able and impartial conduct 
m the Chair. 


ees 
LIVERPOOL TOWN-HALL MEETING, 


Toconsider of the propriety of petition- 
ing both Houses of Parliament, against 
the renewal of the Slave-Trade by 


France, 
The Worshipful the Mayor in the Chair. 


After the Town Clerk had read the 
requisition to the Mayor, which was 
vigned by many of the Merchants and 

tentlemen in the town, 


Mr. Gladstone rose and said, the object 
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- ful that at the termination of 


for which they were called together was 
not fess gratifying to their feelings than 
important to their incerests. Tt was much 
to be lamented that bis Majesty's governs 
ment had not beea more urgent or more 
successful in pressing or contending for 
the immediate abolition of the African 
Slave-Trade, previously to our consent- 
ing to restore the West Indva Colonies at 
the late negotiations. The trade, which 
was now about to be renewed for five 
years, would be carried on im a part of 
Africa, where peace and comfort at pres 
sent prevailed, and from its renewal it 
was to be apprehended that great evil and 
distress would be the consequence. The 
trade in itself was not only repugnant to 
the feelings of justice and humautty, but 
it was likely to prove highly injurious to 
the trading imterests of this country. 
The renewal of it by France, with the 
continuation of it by Spain and Portugal 
would enable those’ countries to supply 
their colonies with slaves to a great exe 
tent, and enable France in a very short 
period of time to supply the markets of 
Europe with the produce of those coun- 
tries on such terms as would render it al- 
together useless for the merchants of 
Great Britain to attempt a competition ; 
in consequence of which that trade which 
we now enjoy in supplying the continent 
of Europe with the products of the West 
India islands, m the event of the present 
agreement between this country and 
Frauce being carried into effect, we are 
likely to see (what was the case previous- 
ly to the commencement of the revolution- 
ary war,) the whole of the north of Eu- 
rope again supplied with produce by the 
colonies of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
aud ourselves wholly excluded therefrom ; 
a trade which, when we considered the 
present state of the country and the large 
increase of our taxes in consequence of a 
protracted war, it became duubly im- 
portant for us to preserve. He was fear- 
the tune 
which it was allowed to be carried on, 
that means would be found by France to 
evade the fulfilment of the treaty, and 
that.chis trade would even then be carried 
on under circumstances perhaps not pub- 
licly avowed, but not less injurious to our. 
interests, He thought it was the duty 
of this country to give government all 
possible support It had been generally 
done; there seemed to be but one commoa 
scutiment upon this subject, certainly 
then upon a question like this, Liverpool 
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which was no small proportion of the 
trading part of the country and which 
had been engaged in carrying oa that 
trade would not be backward ta express- 
ing its disapprobatioa of that part of the 
treaty which permits its revival; and 
government so fortified and supported by 
that expression of general feeliag would 
goto the ensuing congress with greater 
weight, which would give them a ciaim 
to increased influence. Parliament had 
shown every disposition to meet and sup- 
port these sentiments by their address to 
the Prince Regent. He then stated that 
as these sentiments could only be carried 
through the medium of petitions, he had 
taken the liberty together with some other 
gentlemen who had signed the requisition, 
to draw up a few resolutions which he 
should submit to their consideration 
previously to his frieud Mr. Roscoe's sub- 
mitting other resolutions in which Mr. 
Roscoe thought that the commercial inter- 
ests of the country ought not to be intro- 
duced into this petition, though he thought 
they should, and he believed that his 
Majesty’s government were deeply im- 
ra | with the importance of that view 
of the subject, and it was therefore de- 
sirable to strengthen that sentiment by 
the expression of public opinion, After 
a litle conversation betwixt him and Mr, 
Roscve, the following resolutions were 
read by Mr. Statham the town clerk. 

That this meeting have seen with deep 
regret that in the treaty of peace receut- 
ly concluded with France, his Majesty’s 
government have judged i necessary to 
restore the French colonies in the West 
Indies, without stipulating that the Afri- 
can Slave Trade should at the same time 
be abolished. 

That this trade is not only in itself re- 
pugnant to the principles of justice and 
humanity, but by its renewal on the 
part of Franeec, and continuation on the 
part of Spain and Portugal, the colenies 
of these powers will in future be cultivat- 
ed at a much less expence than those of 
the United Kingdom ; that their planters 
will thereby be enabled to supply the 
general markets of the continent of Eu- 
rope with their produce oa such reduced 
terms as will prevent competition on the 
part of the British planter ; that in con- 
sequence of this exclusion their cultiva- 
tion will be diminished, and the general 
results be producuve of great and per- 
mapent injury to the commercial interests 
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of the United Kingdom, and the employ. 
ment of British shipping. 

bhat Petitions be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, expressive of gra- 
ticude for the warm interests which tiey 
have already manifested, and praying 
that such further measures may be adopts 
ed as in their wisdom may seein meet and 
likely to be most conducive to obtain the 
consent of those foreign powers to the 
euttre and general abolition of the Aivi- 
can Slave-l rade. 

Mr. Roscoe then rose and said, 

Six,—~lt is with the greatest pleasure, 
thar I this day see a meeting of the in- 
habitants of Liverpool called together by 
their chief magistrate, for the purpuse of 
considering on the best means of putting 
aa effectual endto the Trade tor Slaves 
to the coast of Africa. Wuoen it is con- 
sidered, that fur a long course of tiine, 
that trade was carried on in this town to 
a greater extent than in any other place 
in the kingdom, and what a decided 
change of opinion has takeu place here, 
it cannot fail to have a striking etfect up- 
on the rest of the nation, and will, | hope, 
animate them to unite all their efforts tor 
tlie final abolition of that trade. <At no 
time, gentlemen, were these efforts more 
necessary than at the present. A circum 
stance has taken place, which is in the 
highest degree alarming to those, who, 
like myself, have for many years laboured 
towards this great object, and which 
threatens little less than the revival of this 
unjust trafic. You will perceive that I 
aliude to the additional articlt of the trea- 
ty with France; by which it appears that 
France intends to carry on the slave Trade 
for five years. Howsuch an article could 
find admission into the treaty, Lam ata 
loss to conceive; for certainiy any thing 
so manifesily disgraceful, unjust and pre- 
posterous, never yet, within the compass 
of my knowledge, found its way into a 
treaty between two great nations. This 
article, gentlemen, atter admitting in the 
strongest terms, that this traflic is repug- 
pant ro the principles of natural justice, 
ends with an avowal, on the part of 
France, that she will carry it on tor five 
years; and tothis open breach of all mor- 
al principle this country has it seems as- 
sented! In order to see this treaty in its 
proper light, let us for a moment suppose, 
that a person, why has lived by robbery, 
depredation and murder, had, ail at once, 
become seasible of his miscouduct, and 
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after acknowledging it in the strongest 
possible terms, should end, with declaring 
it to be his resolution to leave off such 
course of life at the end of five years / Can 
any thing be more scandalous and absurd ? 
Yet this is precisely the language and the 
conduct of France, and to this conduct 
Great Britain has unhappily consented ! 
There is an unfortunate prejudice respect- 
ing the people of Africa, which prevents 
our considering them inthe same light, or 
allowing them the same privileges, as: the 
natives of any other country, otherwise 
such an article as the one I refer to could 
not for a moment have been tolerated. Sup 
pose, for instance, that this article, in- 
stead of relating to the inliabitants of Af- 
rica, had expfesed an intention on the 
part of France to carry off as slaves the 
people of Norway, or any other country 
for the space of five years, and Great Bri- 
tain had agreed tosanction it, what would 
have been thought of such a measure? 

I trust however I need not dwell on 
this subject, which must appear in the same 
light to every rational mind, and convince 
us of the necessity of making every possi- 
ble exertion to remedy such an evil, and 
remove this disgrace from both countries. 

For this purpose my friend Mr. Glad: 
stone has very properly stated to you his 
sentiments, and has laid before you cer- 
tain resolutions proposed by him, to which, 
as he had already informed you, I cannot 
wholly agree. It is not that we differ on 
the great point of endeavouring to ac- 
complish an eutire abolition of the Slave 
Trade; but we differ as to the kind of ar- 
gumeut which should be adopted by this 
meeting on such an occasion, It appears 
to Mr. G. that, independent of the great 
argufhenfs founded on the injustice and 
immorality of the Trade, we ought also to 
state our objections to it in point of poli- 
cy; inasmuch as the carrying on the 
Trade by France and other countries may 
give them decided advantages over the 
British Merchaut ; while f am strongly of 
Opinion that we ought to rely solely and 
entirely onthe great principles of reason 
and justice, as being adverse to the conti- 
nuance of that Trade. 

It is upon these gfounds that this great 
question has always been debated; upon 
these groutids it is felt by the nation at 
large, and to mix it with considerations of 
an inferior ature, is to injure and to de» 
grade it. 

If upon an examination into the propri- 
ty of any measure, we discover that it is 
BELFAST MAG, NO, EXXI1. 
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morally unjust and wicked, which of us 
would sot think it unnecessary and impro- 
per to enter into any further inquiries, to 
discover whether it might, or might not, 
be conducive to our interest? 

If it be not allowable in point of justice, 
no further question can possibly be enter- 
tained upon it. But further, gentlemen, 
there is danger in this argument, danger 
to the great cause in which I trust we are 
all so deeply interested. If we consider 
it as a question of policy, which in other 
words is only a question of interest, it will 
perhaps follow, that as France and other 
nations are allowed to carry on the Trade, 
it may be thought expedient, that this 
country should revive it also. From the 
most remote idea of this kind I know the 
mover of the resolutions before you is as 
free as myself; but I only state it to 
shew what conclusions might follow from 
treating this as 4 mere question of policy. 
For these reasons | must adhere closely to 
the principle of the cause. ‘To that prin 
ciple of right and justicé, upon which all 
our proceedings have hitherto been 
grounded, Uuder these impressions! shall 
beg leave to lay before you a few reso 
lutions on this subject which were pre- 
pared before I was informed of Mr. G's, 
aud which with the leave of the Mayor I 
intend to move an amendment, leaving it 
to the decision of the nieeting which of 
the two they will adopt. 

(The Town clerk then read the resolu- 
tions, which will be found in page 70) 
Mr. Roscoe then proposed that as another 
petition had been drawn up upder the 
idea that there had been a meeting in Li- 
verpool at which the mayor presided, and 
in which an article of the same import 
was introduced into an address to the 
Prince Regent, that another was unneces- 
sary, and as that petition had obtained 
from oné to two ‘thousand signatures, and 
the time so short for the signing of this, 
that the meeting should adopt that which 
bad been some days before the public; 
and that the mayor should be requested 
to sign it on behalf of this meeting, still 
leaving it forthe signatures of any other 
person who might wish to siyn it. 

The Town clerk rere read the prayer of 
the former petition. 

Mr. Gladstone then stated that Mr. 
Roscoe’s chief objection tu the resolution 
which he bad taken the liberty to propose, 
was the blending the two questions of 
right and policy. He considered the ques- 
tion of right admitted om ali sides, 
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that it was proper the trade should be a- posed to patronize industry among their 


bolished, and in addition to that powerful 
argument he also thought that the come 
mercial interests of this country were 
entitled to consideration, and that the two 
arguinents together would be much strong- 
er than the first standing by itself. /Ap- 
plaus./ He then alluded to the proposition 
made by Mr. Roscoe of adopting the pe- 
tition already prepared and signed, and 
remarked that the petition lately seut from 
this town against alteration in the corn 
laws had obtained upwards of 20,000 
signatures in five days: he mentioned 
that to show that theugh the time should 
be short, if there was any inclination to 
sign, it would still obtain a great number 
of signatures. He had also been inform- 
ed by a gentleman, a member of Parlia- 
ment, who had passed through this town 
yesterday, that he did not expect parlia 
ment would rise in less than two or three 
weeks, 

Mr. Reid observed, that he rose, not 
for the purpose of comparing the two pe- 
titions (although he gave hw voice decid- 
edly for that of Mr. Roscoe) but in the 
hope of exciting an increase of interest in 
the general subject, mthe breasts of those 
who, from principles of humanity, de- 
sired the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and who connected with that desire the 
naturally supplemental wish, that Africa 
should be civiline’. He was aware that what 
he had to say would be merely expatia- 
-tory, ona subject briefly adverted to by 
Mr Gladstone. In the year in which the 
Slave ‘Trade was abolished by this coun- 
try (1807) an Institution had been form- 
ed in London (the African Institution) 
fer the purpose of making some efforts 
for the civilization of Africa. One idea 
entertained by the Society was the follow- 
ine r-that, the Slave ‘Trade having left 
lhehind it en the African coast, a_ taste 
‘for European commodities, it might not 
be ditlicult, especially by the exhibition of 
modes of Agriculture, &c. to incite the 
natives of that ceast to habits of regular 
industry, for the purpose of obtaming 
their aceustomed enjoyments in the way of 
warrantable commerce. The Society had 
annually published a report ef their pro- 
ceedings. The early reporis were bur- 
dened with expressions of regret, that al- 
most all their efforts to introduce regular 
industry in those parts of the country in 
which the experiment had been made, 
were patalysed by the still continued Slave 
‘rade ; the petty Princes beiug little dis- 


subjects, whilst they could gain what they 
wanted of European conveurence, by sell- 
ing the bodies of their subjects or of 
their neighbours; and the lower classes 
being little inclined to regular labour, 
whilst they held even their personal free 
dom by a tenure so precarious. During 
the last three or four years, however, 
in consequence of the attention paid by 
our government to the enforcing of the 
Abolition Laws, the activity of our cruise 
ers on the Windward Coast, (the Seat of the 
Society's efforts) had been so great, that the 
whole of that Coast,1. e. from Cape Verd 
to Cape Palmas, had been cleared from 
the Slave Trade, with the exception of 
the Portuguese settiement of Bissao. ‘The 
Society gave themselves, theretore, great 
joy (and every well-wisher to African hap- 
piness would share in their joy) that now 
atolerable fair scope was given to their 
experiment. A grand and beautiful exe 
periment was, indeed, going on in that 
quarter, which might produce, a century 
or two hence, the general civilization of 
the African continent. 

The old French settlements on the Coast 
of Africa were chiefly, if not altogether, 
at Goree and on the Senegal, i.e. on the 
Windward Coast. By the late treaty, these 
settlements were to be restored to the 
French, and, should that article of the 
treaty be carried into effect, wretched- 
ness and desolation would be again intro» 
duced into that region in which peace 
and promise now existed; and, in all pro» 
bability, most of what the Society (the 
great Agents in the business for the friends 
of African civilization) had been doing, 
during the last seven years; patiently 
and steadily; and during the last three or 
four years with no inconsiderable effect, 
would be done away. 

Mr. Reid concluded by seconding Mr. 
Roscoe’s motion. 

Mr. Martin said he was persuaded 
there was not ome person in the meeting 
who did not coincide in the truth of e- 
very word in each petition; assenting 
therefore as they did, it became a que: 
tion which petition was best adapted to 
their object ; he thought that if the meet- 
ing had been called before the treaty of 
peace with France had been made, and 
the petition proposed by Mr. Gladstone had 
then been submitted to the town of Liver- 
pool, it would have had the preference; 
government would thereby have received 
the sentiments and information of com 
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mercial men with respect to what would 
have been the effeet of such a treaty, 
provided it was carried into effect, but at 
present he could not doubt but that the 
newspapers in which such resolutions 
were inserted, would find their way tto 
France; and the more we stated to our 
Goverument, that it wasto the interests 
of Frauce, that this treaty should be car- 
ried into. effect, the more tenacious we 
should make the French government in 
persevering in that trade into which we 
have so unfortunately admittedthem, For 
that reason he approved of the resoluti- 
ons proposed by Mr. Roscde, as in his o- 
pinion, we should be doing ourselves an 
injury by introducing ‘any one considera- 
tion of interest into the petition. 

Mr. Gladstone in reply, could not sup- 
pose that the French government, or the 
people of France, were ignorant of the ef- 
fect such atreaty, if acted upon, would 
have upon the commercial and trading in- 
terests of this country, and that, in jus- 
tice to ourselves we ought co declare our 
sentiments, lest France should suppose we 
were careless and inattentive to what in- 
mediately concerned us, our trading inte- 
rests, ouc on the contrary, they would see 
that this country is alive to the question in 
all its bearings. 

Mr. N. Heywood said the African slave 
trade was abolished certainly, from mo- 
tivesof benevolence, and: with a view of 
serving the Africans. In the course of the 
last war we had conquered all the French 
colonies, of which we had retained possessi- 
on, and whilst we did possess them the 
slave trade was not permitted to be carried 

on: we now purpose giving up the most 
valuable of those colonies, but we clearly 
had the power of annexing any conditions 
that we might find necessary, and they, 
no doubt, would submit to then, therefore, 
in his opinion, we ought not to give them 
up but with the express condition of their 
discontinuing the slave trade. 
Colonel Williams then said, 

Sir, 1 am averse to have this question 
treated altogether as jt 1s inthe resolu- 
tious of Mr. Gladstone ; it is vicious, in 
my op:nien, to consider it at all in a mer- 
cantile point of view: .and therefore I° 
agree with that in which Mr. Roscve 
sees it. In admitting, as we all do, the 
importance, let us not forget the purity 
of our object: and, while we are éndca- 
vouring to perform an act of genuine 
heroism, before which all heroism of con- 
quest fades into air, let us not suffer to be 
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blended with the motive or the act, any 
paltry considerations of profit aud loys. 
Money, gentlemen, is positively a good 
thing, but not the best thing; an honour 
able character is a thousand times prefer- 
able; let us aspire to that. (Loud and 
continued applause.) Gentlemen, f am de- 
lighted with this manifestation of your 
feeling on this great occasion; that our 
seutiments coincide, is to me a convincing 
proof of your disinterestedness, and an 
auspicious omea of our success. I am sa- 
tistied that we shall place our endeavours 
then on proper and legitimate bases, 
Then gentlemen, let us assume the dig- 
nified attitude and style of vinvicaTors 
of a suffering and helpless people! (Ap- 
plause.) Do we requireto be deught over to 
such a cause ? No; the very mention of com. 


_ merce or its advantages will vitiate all our 


proceeding! Let it be remembered how 
much the reputation of the town of Li- 
verpool has suffered on this subjects 
recollect how much is here to be redeem- 
ed, and while we are sirenuously (as it 
appears) exerting our united strength to 
accomplish a single purpose, let us not 
sully that character of which T have spo- 
ken, by adimitting a single unworthy 
motive to Operate uponus! Let us thea 
prosecute our object with an ardour that 
shall be irresistible; aod as Mr. Reid 
has shewn you what advances Africa has 
already made, siice her children were 
freed from the invasion of their soil and 
their liberty, let us proclaim to France, 
and to all other counties, that not one 
ot them shall be suffered to’ arrest her in 
that progress which she is now making 
towards civilization. (Very great applause.) 
Wir. Gladstone, after a few observa. 
tions, still conceived that the two views 
of the subject should be united; the one 
was not at all incompatible with the other, 
but would strengthen the hands of govern 
ment, and enable them toargue their claims 
morc powerfully in the ensuing congress. 
Mr. Casey said, that as far as the ob- 
servations of an individual (Mr. Glad- 
stone) were intelligible to him, nothing 
could be so eifectual, in the opinion of 
that person, as connecting with the great 
question of right, justice, and humamty, 
inatters of mere iuterest and commerce; 
and indeed the general bearing of thus 
individual’s remarks was calculated tw lead 
to the conclusion that there were classes 
in this community by whom the’ consi- 
deration of interest must always be con- 
nected with higher considerations, He 
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complimented Col, Williams, who, he 
said, had placed the question before them 
in a clear and proper manner. It was not 
to be urged upon considerations of do- 
mestic interest or policy, nor were claims 
of a municipal nature to be endured where 
superior rights were invaded by them. 
If they acted upon such views, it would 
be far better at once to withdraw from 
the discussion; for i¢ could issue in no 
imaginable good. Mr. Roscoe, he said, 
had undoubtedly taken up the question up 
on a broad and intelligible principle—the 
penees of general or natural justice ; 

ut when he (Mr. Casey) considered 
where he was, he could not consent to li- 
mit his view even to that ground. No- 
thing should be said of interest—much 
arose out of considerations of general jus- 
tice, no doubt; but it was not to be dis- 
guised, that this barbarous and detestable 
traffic, having been long prosecuted by 
people in this country, much more was 
due onthe ground of national atonement, 
in expiation of our own crimes, and of 
the cruel and countless sufferings inflicted 
by Britain, void of mercy and of feeling, 
upon the hapless and unoffending natives 
of Africa. In stating this, he had no wish 
to excite unpleasant § feelings in the 
breast of any man, or to indulge, as 
had been stated at a former meeting, in 
disagreeable retrospections; but the 
question itself was lost sight of, un- 
less taken up upon that general law, 
or great obligation, called the law of na- 
tions, which clearly was necessary to the 
general protection, and which maintained 
that intercourse that now subsisted a- 
mongst the civilized states of the worjd. 
He would at once submit to them the pens 
alty imposed by that great maxim—the 
man who cuts off from Africa, or any 
other unoffending community, one human 
being, should himself be deprived of the 
protection of the law. If their efforts, 
and the efforts of England, at the ap- 
proaching congress, did not reach that 
point, nothing would be accomplished, 
‘The real question before them might be 
brought into a very narrow compass, and 
seemed simply to resolve itself into this: 
should France enjoy a criminal exemption 
from all the sacred obligations of justice, 
nature, and humanity? Was she to be 
privileged in acts of violence, of rapine, 
aod of murder? We had been the in- 
waders of Africa. He called upon them 
new to become her barrier and bulwark. 
He would say negotiate; but if neces- 
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sary, or driven to it, fight for Africa, 
In such a noble and rmghteous cause, 
were we to be humbled by France, or to 
dread her power? With justice on her 
side, England must outweigh the world, 
But, if prior to our own great purpose, 
the government of France, conscious of 
the injustice of her pretensions; and, ine 
deed, admitting it, would, and must 
yield. He expressed his indignation at 
the mention, on such an occasion, of their 
ships and paltry interests; and wondered, 
with such language, that any man could 
exhibit himself unmasked, in that assem- 
bly. He congratulated the meeting at the 
re-appearance amongst them of a gentle, 
man not less distinguished throughout the 
country than in that community ; and re. 
joiced in the prospect it afforded of hav- 
ing our public meetings hereafter con- 
ducted in a suitable manner. He conclud- 
ed by moving a resolution (the second) 
which was seconded by Col. Williams, 
and carried with Mr. Roscoe’s resolutions, 
by a most triumphant majority, and with 
loud acclamations. | 

On the moving of Mr. Casey's resolu- 
tion, Col. Williams said, 

Sir, I second this resolution proposed 
by Mr. Casey, because I think it originates 
in the truest and grandest view, which 
has yet been taken of the condition and 
the rights of a People, on whom we 
have hitherto presumed to look down with 
scorn, because the Alm ghty has been 
pleased that they should differ from us 
in colour. > ig 

Mr. Roscoe's resoluticns were then 
put and carried by a large majority. He 
then said he was truly rejoiced to see the 
spirit which had been nianifested, and 
was sure they would all return home with 
much greater satisfaction than they had 
come to the meeting. 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
proposed by \'r, Gladstone to the Mayor 
for his able and impartial conduct on the 
occasion. 

It was then resolved that petitions should 
lie for signatures at the usual places. 

Mr Gladstone expressed his perfect ap- 
probation of the sentiments contained in 
the petition agreed upan, and although he 
thought some addition desirable, yet as 
that was not the opinion of the majority 
he should have great satisfaction in siga- 
ing it, 

——— 


LETTER FROM TEE EARL OF DONOUGH: 
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MORE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ANTI- 
ORANGE PETITIONS. 


4, Bulstrode-street, London, 
. 11th July, 1814, 

Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 
4th of this month, I have no hesitation in 
agreciug with you in opinion, that more 
might we!l have been said, during the 
course of the present session, as well up- 
on the subject of the claims of the Catho- 
lics, as upon the grievances to which the 
community at large are subjected, from 
the too triumphant atrocities of that des- 
perate Orange faction, whose existence, 
in any thing like a civilized society, is a 
disgrace to the executive government, 
in whatever hands. With these impres- 
sions on my mind, [ made every endeavour 
to create a general discussion, by the 
line which I took on presenting the 
several Catholic petitions. But the gene 
eral feeling of the House was againse it. 
On the presentation of the petition 
set ou foot by the very respectable body 
whom you represent, [ was prevented by 
illness from attending in my place, or my 
feeble voice would not have been want- 
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ing in directing the attention of the 
House to the necessity of repressing, by 
the prompt and strong interposition of 
legal correction, those impudent and 
atrocious attacks on the peace of society, 
against which your eomplaints are so 
strongly pointed. Iam still confined, and 
have litle hope of being enabled to at- 
tend the discussion of any of Mr. Peele’s 
present measures. Could [ attend, I shall 
certainly endeavour to persuade those 
who feel as I do upon the general subject, 
how good an opportunity would be af- 
forded to us upon the reading of these 
bills, of inculcating the necessity of the 
protection of the law, equally against the 
excesses of Orangemen, as against those 
of any other miscreants, by the existence 
of whom our country is disgraced. 

I remain with much truth and earnest. 
ness in the furtherance of the objects of 
your public spirited society, 


Sir 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Donovcumore. 
John Hancock, 
Lisburn. 


——— 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


ue head of the. British Empire, 

we mean the metropolis, has 
been kept, for some time past, 
ina sort of vertigo, bordering. up- 
onvintoxication, by splendid fetes, 
a succession of festivities, and a sud- 
den familiarity with the highest 
personages of Europe. A fondness 
for pomp, and pageantry, and what 
the trench call ‘* Spectacle,” seems 
to have migrated from Paris to Lon- 
don. Whether this influenza of 
fashion and lavish expenditure for 
a few hours entertainment, may, 
primarily, originate from a foolish 
personal ostentation in a certain 
quarter, which, having no home, is 
constantly seeking for the means 
of escaping from itself, by a fresh 
stimulant and a fugitive enjoyment; 
or whether it proceed from the wide 
spread influence of military mane. 


ners, which give the ton to society ; 
or whether it arise from that dis- 
regard tothe real value and proper 
use of money, which the fictitious 
flow, and deceptive abundance of it, 
has produced, more or less, in the 
minds of all ranks of people, what- 
ever be the causes, singly or con- 
junctively, we are inclined to think 
that the public mind of Britain, has, 
in effect, changed its sober, sedate, 
reflective, Germanic cast of | cha- 
racter, into an easy indifference a- 
bout subjects of political concern, 
and a Gallic levity that squanders 
to day, and is careless of to-morrow. 

“ We may take,” says an excel- 
lent writer, “a certain scale of the 
virtues and vices of a man (and we 
make the quotation as equally ap- 
plicable to a whole people) from 
the proportion which his expences 
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bear to his revenue, and we may 
calculate fram his demands for mo- 
ney, the extentof his probity, bis 
integrity in fulfilling his engave- 
ments, his devotion to the public 
cause, and the sincerity of his aitach- 
ment to his country.” Lhere isa ume, 
it may be said, forevery thing, a 
time for expending thousands aud 
tens of thousands upon squibs and 
crackers; and be i¢ so, provided there 
be also an approaching time, for 
the highest station setting such an 
example to the lowest, as will check 
instead of cherishing the habiis of 
dissipation, created by circumstan- 
ces personal, as well as public, con- 
nected with the war; by military 
manners; and by that plethora of 
paper money which stimulated to 
extravagance, and has, in sO many 
instances, ended in ruin. 

Europe has been most fortunate 
in the termination of war, aud is 
now to prepare itself for a general 
cultivation, and an impartial distri- 
bution of the blessing of peace, 
We must ascribe the happy termi- 
nation of this war, principally to 
good fortune, (for there is some rea- 
soy to think, that bad every French- 
man performed his duty to the late 
government, Napoleon’s change of 
military position, sO disastrous to 
his cause, in the event, was, in itself, 
well calculated to ensure him final 
and decisive victory,) and to the 
same good foriune itis tobe aserib: d, 
thatthe future fate and destinies of 
Kurope, depend upon the determi 
nation of potentates, who appear, 
in general, \o be plain, sincere, solid, 
sensible men, well lessoned in the 
most instructive history of these 
latter times both to princes, and to 
people; men who wish to remain 
unseen avd unnoticed in parades and 
processions, but are always prepared 
to come forward in the period of dan- 
ger, and to take their post of glori- 
ous duty to themselves and their 


country, on the roughest edge of 
battle; men, who can send their 
subordinate othicers, their Biucher’s, 
and their Piatow’s, to encouuier 
the compaign of courtesies aud com. 
plments, aud in the mean time, 
themselves, retreat to the better ex- 
jJoyment of frieudly and tauiitar 
conversation, exemplitied by tbe 
Emperor of all the Russias in his 
preditection for the society of his 
sister, the Graud Duchess of Oldea. 
burgh, a fair lady, who certataly, if 
she reported weil all the variety of 
objects she had seen during her re- 
sidence i England, must have oeen 
a must entertaining companion, 
Europe at preseat appears to us 
in the hght of a mild monarchy, im. 
pressed with a due sense of the suf- 
ferinys of the people in couseg seuce 
of war, and of their just cians of 
compensation for those sutterings, 
not so uch iW pecumary assistance, 
from the bounty of Britain, asin hav- 
ing an opportunity of selling up as 
gain. for themselves, aid making the 
utinost of their respective commer: 
cial capabilities, by the extension 
and equalization of politcal and re. 
ligious freedom Restoration, pot 
partition; assimilation, uot spoli- 
ation, will become the actuating 
Principle of the great Luropean 
Monarchy. That personal ine” 
tercourse which has lateiy taken 
place among the leading potentates, 
and which might, under other cir- 
cumstances, and with men of other 
dispositions, have led to tue per- 
Mabeut subjugation of inankiod une 
der a military despolism, will we 
trust, lead the approaching con- 
Sress to enunciate and puaranice ihe 
rights of man iu’ the righis of na. 
tions, and to promulgate such a S\ Se 
tem of public law, as may create, 
and continue a balance of justice as 
well asof power on the continent 
of Europe. When Alexander ex. 
tends his hand to Kosciousko, he re- 
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vives in every heart the recollection 
of the puhappy fate of Poland, and 
mea os,we must suppose, to ratse that 
country along with us [allen hero 
from oblivion. 
restoration actuating the councils of 
the potent ites oft Europe, which can 
alone rcpress the recurrence of a 
iry spiritat & lime, short- 
ly toa , when the ruling powers 
will be necessitated to diminish 
their military establishments. It is 
only indeed by keeping up a mar- 
tial cast im every country to iis fuil- 
est extent, and with privileges and 
interes's opposed to the common 
interest(s, occasioning an expendi- 
ture during peace, altogether im- 
possible for the governments on the 
continent to support, itis only by 
such means, or, by meeting and 
marchras along with public opinion, 
that the world can for any leugth of 
time enjoy tranquillity. 

Public opinion, we again repeat, 
is the sovereign of Europe; and 
happy will at be, if the sovereivas 
assembled in congress pay a proper 
revard to that verdict of mankind 
long since given distinctly and de- 
cisively, upon the despotic  dis- 
memberment of Poland. ere, was 
the fatal precedent of iniquitous 
spaliation, and antess this be atoned 
for by a practical repentance on the 
part of those monarchs, who are 
sull possessed of their share of the 
spoil, there can be no security for 
Norway, for {ltaly, for Saxony, or 
any other portion of Europe, peri- 
odically dissected asthey have been 
in the map, and disiracted im abl 
moral feelings aud patriotic attach- 
trnts by revolutions, and counter- 
revolutions, succeeding 80 rapiity 
to each other. 

li is said, and we rejoice to hear 
t, that the Emp ror Alexander, by 
proclamation made at Warsaw, June 
tith, bas not only left thew arms 
to the remainder of the Posh troops, 


revoluci 


It is this spirit of 
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and permitted their return to their 
country, but has evea recognized 
the necessity of increasing the na- 
tional force, and ordered that all the 
Poles engaged in the late war, and 
even those made prisoners, should 
participate in the benefit. It is thus 
that this great man should, from the 
height of the continental congress, 
promulgate those great moral and 
political truths (essentially the same) 
which gives liberty and happiness 
to the world. Xerxes, from the 
summit of his chariot, as histor 
has thought it worth while to oer 
burst into tears, when he reflected 
that not one of the million that lay 
under his eye, would survive, in a 
few fleeting years But Xerxes was 
a tall, foolish man, with soft eyes, 
and a bard heart, who could moral. 
ize one moment, and the next, lead 
on his myriads to certain destruc- 
tion, while Alexander, in ratifying 
the independence of nations, and the 
liberties of mankiad, will prolong the 
happiness of this perishable life, and 
confer on himself a terrestrial im- 
mortality. The Concress at Vien- 
na will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 
tober, and the expectant eyes of all 
Lurope are turoed to the result, 
‘They expect a recognition of the 
illegality and injustice of the slave- 
trade, such as may put a final and 
universal interdict to this traffic in 
human misery and blood. The in- 
habitants of Spanish America, while 
busied in their own defence, and 
struggling to throw off a galling 
yoke, which they endured for 300 
years, have, in the midst of their af- 
thetion and distress, turned their 
eyes of compassion towards their 
Airican fellow-beings, and scek to 
place ap impenetrable barrier to the 
inroads of avarice ; and shall the na- 
tions of Europe connive at the re- 
newal of this trade ? Servitude has 
a variety of gradations ; its shades 
uf colour are numerous in this civil- 
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ized world, but the slave trade of Af- 
rica is certainly the blackest of them 
all. 

They expect a recognition of the 
liberty of the press ; such as will de- 
liver even humiliated France from 
that consummate slavery of the mind, 
which requires the preliminary im- 
primatur of censors, appointed by 
the crown, for all works not exceed. 
ing 120 pages, and, thus, declares, 
that no journal or periodical publi- 
cation shall be published, except by 
the authority of the King, leaving 
to the public the liberty of praising 
the acts of government, without the 
privilege of dating them. Such 
are the laws, when the executive 
and legislative departments are con- 
founded with each other, and when 
every law-court must become an ar- 
bitrary and variable .- legislature, 
wholly dependent on the despotic 
will, or caprice of the Sovereign. 
We consider the periodical press as 
the most efficient representative of 
public opinion, and we believe no 
means could more certainly advance 
political and religious reform among 
mankind, than a public and national 
association for elevating, to its due 
eminence, by honorary distinction 
or pecuniary remuneration, this re- 
public of letters, as contradistia- 
guished from the obsequious and 
time-serving aristocracy of literature. 

Much, therefore, is expected from 
this continental congress by the citi- 
zens of the world. The spirit of 
moderation and magnanimity which 
appears to actuate the councils of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will, it 
is to be hoped, restore, reform, and 
regenerate Europe, not by new ter- 
ritorial divisions, so much as by the 
review of the law of nations, and the 
promulgation of a just and impartial 
commercial code, which will pro- 
tect the interests of national indus- 
try, both on sea and land. 

In Britain, the return of peace has, 
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we think, had already the effect of 
turning the public attention to ob. 
jects of domestic concern, and ques. 
tions that lead to the improvement of 
tiie practical constitu ion, ‘the case 
of Lord Cochrane derives its chief 
importance, in our minds, from its 
tendency to lead to several improve. 
ments in penal legislation, He ap. 
pears to have been a sort of sleeping 
partner, in a gambling company, 
and scarcely to have been awakened 
when the danger to his character was 
most imminent. Although we now 
believe him innocent of the charge, 
yet his conduct appears to have been 
extremely reprehensible in several 
particulars ; but, without entering 
into the merits or demerits of the 
case, he may be said to be the means 
of embodying and personilying pub. 


lic questions of great importance tof 


the community, and by the party 
and personal fecling thus excited, the 
attention of the people at large wiil 
be more impressively fixed than is 
possible in the discussion of these 
subjects, abstractly and gencrully. Lord 
Cochrane’s character has nearly been 
shipwrecked on the rock of ev.) cone 
pany, but he has got off by the turn 
of tide in his favour, from the date 
of the disgusting punishment allotted 
to his impradence, which has how- 
ever been remitted, most ungracious- 
ly, as we think, by inclading in the 
same pardon, the men who have ac- 
knowledged themselves guilty. 

We think that the moral corrupe 
tion of the state, as well as 
of individuals, in a great degree 
proceeds from the quantity of the 
national debt, and the stock-jobbing, 
or in other words, gambling disposi 
tion which is diffused by this exam 
ple and authority, throughout all 
ranks of society, under the title of 
speculation. Speculation floating up- 
ward upon an overflow of paper cur 
rency, has produced the greatest 
dissipation aud extravagance of «* 
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penditare and to support such ex 
pences, every mode of procuring 
money is considered, at first, as law- 
ful, and, afterwards, necessary. A 
simplicity of manners, a limitation 
of wants, and contentment with a 
little, are scarcely ever to be met 
with; and both the manners and 
morals of individuals, are formed on 
the model of the very characters, in 
highest life, which they affect to 
condema, 

We lament that in several dis 
tricts of several counties of Jreland, 
(WV estmeith, Queen’s County, Lip- 
perary,) the ordinary operation of 
the law is not sufficient to secure 
the peace of society, and several well 
au henticated mstances of ou'rage, 
confined .o the lowest order of the 
peopie, have given Occasion to a 
fresh course of penal enactments, 
« Towards the recovery of the hearts 
of the people,” savs Lord Verulam, 
« there be three things, religion, se- 
condly justice and protection, third- 
ly obligation and reward, the last 
of which appears strangely to have 
escaped the minds of rulers ;” and 
we would beg Mr. Peele to look, at 
his leisure, through this whoie pas- 
save in Bacon’s works, vol. it}. p. 
215, for, curious as it May appear, 
the same good advice has been yiven 
with respect to the proper treatment 
of this covatry, yet notwithstanding 
the same penal plans have been pe- 
riodicaily put im practice, from the 
tive of that great philosopher and 
statcsiman, down to the present day, 
manifestly proving either the incur- 
able evil disposition of the Irish peo- 
ple, or the precarious aad palliative 
hature of the remedies employed, 

We lament that while thé busi- 
nese of finance is made so extensive 
and fertile a field as to supply Mr. 
Fiizverak (a native of Ireland) with 
even the flowers of rhetoric ; we have 
a lamentable deficiency in the 
speeches of Mr. Peele, (a stranger 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXVII. 
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to [reland,) either unwilling to afford 
or incapable of affording a broad 
comprehensive survey of the politi- 
cal state of this unhappy island past 
as weil as present, philosophicaily 
retrospective, and sagaciously pros- 
pective, so as to lay the foundation 
of a plan of adwninistrative govern. 
meat, not partial and temporary, bat 
co-extensive with the country, aud 
radically remedial; applying net 
mereiy a discutient plaster to this or 
that eruption, but sweetening, and, 
at the same time, strengthening the 
whole system. It ts the couviciuon 
of our heads and hears, that, while 
the great mass of any community 
continues to be discontented with its 
political, and therefore with tts persone 
al situation in society, there will, 
there must, from time to time, alivays 
arise either the tard of the happy 
necessity (as men are disposed to 
name n,) of strengtheaing the ex- 
ecutive by extraordinary powers, 
turning, as in the present instance, 
the coustitutional and customary ci- 
vil authority, into a new order of 
military magistracy, depeadeit upon 
the crown, gradually absorbing and 
superseding the justiceship of peace 
into a stipendiary who ut: bv Consider 

of the most likely meaus ai retain: ng 
that stipend, and of propagating this 
mouvrel police theoug beu: the whole 
country. Phese novelties in juris~ 
diction tend to demoralige the virtue 
of the constitution, by introducing a 
species of amphibious authority nei- 
ther wholly civil aor wholly mili- 
tary, and to add to that list of pro- 
fessional and official expectants, Who 
already over-ran the land, and push 
their turtunes by seizing every op- 


‘ portunity of calumniating their coun- 


tr 

Mr. Peele declares these distur. 
bances neither to be of a religious 
or poliical character. “ livery per 
son,” his correspondent says, “ upon 
whom torture has been ioflicted, eve- 
7 
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ry person murdered, or attempted to 
be murdered, is a Roman Catholic.” 
But we regret to state that this ha- 
bitual lawlessness, and disposition to 
outrage among the lower orders, have 
their sources, however distant, in the 
spirit of a penal system, and in the 
Suspicion and enmity kept up by 
that system between the higher and 
Jowest ranks, which might have 
given place, a century ago, to a spi- 
rit of amity and good understanding, 
by a more timely repeal of thiscruel 
and impolitic code ; and will conti- 
nue for a century to come, if a ree 
lique of it be left surviving in the 
statute-book of Britain. It is one of 
the routs of the cancer which has in- 
flicied such pain and distress upon 
Ireland, and will continue to de- 
stroy the comfort and yood order of 
society, until iw be totaily eradicat- 
ed. 

Shame upon the misrule, that has 
made conspiracy, of one kind or ano- 
ther, high or low, the whole history 
of a country, and that goes on with 
insurrection bill, and arms bill, and 
bill to preserve the peace, as if such 
outrages and such remedies were 
for ever to continue the history of 
the country. If there be no states- 
man of the day who can go beyond 
these temporary expedients of the 
Irish secretary, calculated to pre- 
serve the peace at least for his time 
of stay in the country, might nota 
committee, select, or secret, be bet- 
ter able to make a full, fair, and free 
exposition af the state of this part of 
the Empire, for the public advan- 
tage; and in the interval of the ses- 
sion might not such a masterly do- 
coment be prepared, as would prove 
to satisfaction, that Catholic eman- 
cipation would, in no long course of 
time, turn out to be the best national 
education, the most radical cure of 
the lawlessness of the lowest order, 
by conciliating the great majority of 
the inhabitants, aod thus making it 
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the common interest and anxiety of 
all the superior classes to protect 
property and preserve peace, 

We agree in thinking with the 
Trish secretary (who bas probably 
never travelled fifty miles out of 
Dublin Castle,) that these outrages 
are neither of a povitical nor of a re- 
ligious character ; yet notwithstand. 
ing, we think, that they are indirect. 
ly connected with the grand griev- 
ance of Ireland, viz. an unequal bal- 
ance of political power, by a length. 
ened chain, the minute links of 
which we do not at present wish to 
particularize. 

But, most certainly, rackrents and 
land jobbing, facilitated of late by 
the delusive flow of a paper circuia- 
tion, and a fictitious credit, which 
outbids the wretched peasantry, and 
drives them to madness, are links of 
this heavy chain. Assuredly, the 
quantity of production in Ireland re- 
quires a more general distribution, 
and Jabour does not find that ades 
quate reward in many parts of the 
country, which can enable even the 
most frugal to realize any capital, 
such as might not only secure puss 
session, in case the payment of a 
fine be exacted on renewal of the 
lease, but would «give the peasant 
that interest in and desire for the’ 
preservation of domestic peace, which 
the least accumulation of property 
always produces. We wantthat es- 
tablishment and diffusion of manu- 
factures which always creates and 
secures a certain and steady demand 
for the surplus produce oi the soil, 
The occasional war demand for that 
produce, and extraordinary gains in 
cousequence, bas been succeeded by 
a depreciation not merely of money, 
but of moncy’s worth, which must af- 
fect, more or less, every rank in the 
community, not the trading interest 
only, but the agricultural in all ite 
departments. 


And indeed we should think that 
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Mr. Fitzgerald, before he opened his 
budget of taxation, might, trom com- 
mon foresight, have anticipated the 
distress about to fail on the trading 
interest of Ireland, and the class of 
workmen which it supported in conse- 
quence of the suddeu peace, and not 
less trom the fallacious representa- 
tions held out through ministerial 
papers, respecting the wants of the 
continent in colonial, as well as in 
our domestic produce. With respect 
to manufactures, particularly of cot- 
ton, we now find that for twenty 
years past tne progress of this branch 
of industry in France (the France of 
military conseription,) has been such 
as not “ouly to supply all the cotton 
fabrics which were brought tormer- 
ly from the Indies, Switzerland, and 
England, but al-o tu provide tor the 
demand of the whole continent from 
the Adnatic to the Baluec, and to 
give full employment to 600,000 
workmen. 

The state of Europe in a commer- 
cial point of view has changed, aad 
that change wiil be accelerated in 
consequence of the continental 
peace. Enbargoes and blockades, 
have thrown countries back upon 
their resources, stimulated domestic 
industry, and promoted self-depend- 
enee, The free circulation of the 
produce of the soil, and the encour- 
agement of manufaciures, will be- 
come the yrand object of the conti- 
nental Sovereizns, who are istruct- 
ed by the press (the slow but sure 
reformer of the worid,) that the most 
effectual mode of securing the per- 
Mavent industry of aaukind, ts to 
place them tm such circumstances 
as to enab.e them to find a ready 
market for the produce of labour, of 
the product of ingenuity, and then 
to leave individuals under as few re- 
strictions as possible, to find gut the 
way in which they can most benefit 
themselves, No treaties of com- 


merce will be entered into, merely 
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to protect and secure monopoly, and 
Great Britain will have to enter into 
a fair and tree competition with the 
rising manufactures, and approach. 
ing intimate commercial intercourse 
between America aud the continent 
of Europe. 

But we are now to ask, is there 
nothing more to be done in the pre- 
sent session with respect to Ireland, 
than the enactment of these tran- 
guillizing bills, which transfer the 
office, and constitutivnal privileges of 
grand and petit juries to county ma- 
gistrates, serjeants, and barristers at 
law?) We hear of no conspiracy in 
the country, and we trust that there 
is no Conspiracy in the cabinet. We 
would still hope that the conference 
between Lord Castlereagh and the 
Cardinal Gonsalvi (an extraordinary 
occurrence,) will lead to some con- 
cillatory plan that may produce 
something better than the tranquil 
lity of terror throughout the land, 
It is not unlikely that the Pope him- 
self has Leen terrified of late by the 
schemes of domestic nomunation, 
which have become popular even a- 
mong the Catholic pries'hood ; and, 
let us hope that the two Secretaries 
of State will see the necessity, the 
immediate necessity, of such a politi« 
cal and religious concordat, as will 
preserve the state from civil dissention, 
and the church froma spiritaal schism, 

We conciude this subject, at pre- 
sent, by repeating our astonishment 
that the government of Lord White 
worth has been able to produce ‘no- 
thing better than a proscription of 
constitutional privileges in a few 
districts of ireland, and a system of 
police espionage, which must spread 
alarm and suspicion of every man a- 
gainst bis neighbour, as a means of 
satistying an already sorely aygriev- 
ed people, and uniting them in in- 
dissoluble ties of friendly connec. 
tion to the Bruish Empire, by a full 
participation of the British coustita- 
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tion. Isthis all that has been ex- 

cted on the part of the Irish na- 
tion. all that is to be expected on the 
art of their representatives in Par- 
jament, and is the session to close 
without a single word of hope held 
out of any comprehensive system 
in contemplation to be brought for- 
ward in the enswing session ? 

Oh ! blindness of the tuture, never 
to be instructed by the past! Oh! 
Supreme ignorance of human nature, 
that teaches children by honours 
and rewards, and educates men by 
pains and penalties ! Severity seems 
the general political order of the 
day. Severity in the executive ! 
Severity in the judicial! S verity 
in the legislative departments! It 
is, we believe, a mode either of 
public or private reform, unsuitable 
to the ave of the world, or to hu- 
man creatores of any age, whether 
man or boy, woman or girl. It 
makes the individual as well as the 
e0ciety more vent upon ill designs, 
more sullen, more impracticable, 
and when persevered in, such @ regi- 
men has bees often known to create 
that insanity, which it did nor find, 
Hear this, ye physicians of the 
state! and beware, ye, who think 
to atone for the most shameful pre- 
vious neglect, mismanagement, and 
misgovernment, by a regimen fitter 
for the castigation of inferior ani- 
mals, than the preparation of man 
for social! order, 

Peace arrives, with healing under 
her wings, to all the worid” save 
Ireland. The British press may 
truly be said to advertise for distur- 
bance and insurgency in this island, 
Ireland is marked by the Sun 
newspaper in Capital lestters (“ and 
who dare give the Sim the 
lie”) “aS THE MOST DEPRAY- 
ED COUNTRY UPON THE FACE OP 
THe eanta.” “The savages of the 
wildest islands of the southern hem- 
isphere, or the interior of Africa, 


where the influence of a burning 
sun influmes the passions to mad 
ness, furnish uo parallel to the bare 
barities and hellish deeds perpetrate 
ed by these fiends. Are these tbe 
fruits of Catholicism? Ii so, Hea 
ven defend us from giving any far- 
ther licence to its encroachments.” 
Is such a paragraph, in a minister 
jai paper, meant to appease and cone 
ciliate, aod to unite, or to beat up 
for disturbance throughout this most 
vuofortunate country, where attet 
the lapse of more than a eentury, 
the shouts of conquest and subjugas 
tion are hailooed in the ears of the 
inhabitants as they were on the 
very eve of a hard foupht battle, 
Much and bitterly could we reply 


to this most talse. slanderous, and. 


malicious paragraph, but we throw 
the pen far fiom our band, fearful, 
we acknowledge it, very fearful of 
adding a single drop to the cup of 
exasperation which this ministerial 
paper wishes as soon as possible to 
overflow, silently beseeciiing the 
All-Mereiful to avert his judgments 
from a land “ so long scattered and 
Peeled, meted out, and trodden 
down,” and now, once again, by 
insults and indi,nities worse than 
ili-usage, stimulatetl to outrage, and 
goaied to insurrection. But let us 


most solemnly warn the people of, 


this country of whatever deseription 
or denomination; that although we 
may reason and remunstrate against 
the law, we are never to act against 
it; that outrages and resistance to 
the laws are the most effectual modes 
of answering the secret wishes of 
their bitterest enemies, and -of de- 
teating that impartial parliamentary 
examimation into the state of Ire- 
land which must shortly take place, 
and, in the result, will assuredly 
lead to an equalization of political 
rights and privileges in every part 
of the British Empire, without re- 
gard to religious distinctions, the 


July. — 
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‘only effectual means of securing a 
geveral yood understanding between 
the superior and inferior classes of 
sovic'y, and of producing good 
neighbourhood and permanent tran- 
quillty throughout the land, Peace 
abroad, and peace at home, must, 
in reality, bang vpon the self: sume 

rinciples, the total abandonment 
of the spirit of spottation, and the 
thorough re-establishment of the 
spirit of ResvoraTton, In this course 
of conduct alone, can be found a 
full indemnity for the past, and a 
perfect security forthe future — And 
may God so dispose the minds of 
our rulers, who bear at this moment 
such an awlul responsibility !—Give 
vs OUR countsy aGain, IN [ts 
INDEPENDENCE, OR Give us YOUR 
CONSTITUTION IN ALL ITS INTEG- 
niry- ONE OR OTHER OF THESE 
ALTERNATIVES ONLY CAN SATISFY 
AND Give PEACE TO IneELaNp! 

“As an Englishman,” says Mr, 
Wilberforce, (that glorious antago- 
nist of servitude in one colour !) “ as 
an Englishman, | owe reparation to 
Ireland for the wrongs of centuries,” 
Why then delay this long-required 
reparation from sessign to session, ag 
you have done, from century to cen- 
tury? Restore to us the spirit and 
effect of the treaty you had broken, 

« Restore the whole constitution to 
the country, and you train, educate, 
exalt, and pacify the country, by 
the vital influence and energy of 
that constitution. Eradicate the 
penal code. Assimilate the com- 
mercial code. Renovate the consti- 
tutional code. From that hour, the 
germ of all the social virtues which 
nature has implanted in the bosoms 
of Irishmen will be excited into ace 
tion, Charity, the love of our neigh- 
bour, fraternal sentiments, recipro- 
cal wants, will, gradually, but not 
slowly, unite individuals of all ree 
ligions into a commuoity of citizens, 
a family of tender atiachments. 
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Riots, in rumour and in reality, will 
no longer be the disgrace of the 
day. Penal acts, and Mr. Peele 
will pass away together. The legis+ 
lative union will then take effect in 
the freedom, peace, and prosperity 
of the British Empire. 





“Down WITH THE Ligerat,” is 
the infatuated and ungrateful ery in 
Spain. “ Down wits THE LipeR at,” 
is the infatuated and ungrateful cry 
in the British isles. Ferdinand is 
ungrateful, because he owes the 
struggle, which was so long made 
iu his unworthy name, to the liber- 
ality of the people. These coun- 
tries are ungrateful tothe best de- 
fenders of their rights, who are al- 
ways to be found in the ranks of 
the liberal. This consolation how. 
ever, remains to the virtuous few. 
The spirit of no nation can be subs 
dued without its own consent, and 
no than’s public spirit can be losty uns 
less he himselfeither through coward- 
ice or apathy surrender the fortress, 

Spain restores the Inquisition, but 
whether in the full pientitude of 
its power, remains yet tobe seene 
Will the inated century thus 
relapse into the barbarism of the 
sixteenth? Let arbitrary power pro- 
ceed with hasty strides; the more 
violent the efforts are to restore it, 
the shorter may be its duration, 
The chain too tightly bound may be 
sooner broken by the elasticity of 
the human mind giving resistance 
to oppression. 

‘the press is severely watched, 
and attempts are made in) all 
countries to shackle it, Rulers kiiow 
this’ isthe best method of ensiaviag 
the public mind, either by deterriag 
from the bold utterance of trath, 
or by seducing the managers of it 
tu corrupt the public taste. A se- 
vere sentence has been passed in 
Spain against some persons for pub- 
lishing matters displeasing to the 
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minions of Ferdinand. The new 
legislature in France has been mak- 
ing some feeble efforts to give a 
degree of liberty tothe press, but 
they will probably be ineffectual 
owing to the incubus of the royal 
authority, paralyzing all capability 
to resist. The power of originating 
laws being vested in the executive, 
affords a most unjust preponderance, 
and bears a resemblance to the law 
of Poyning, which for some cen- 
turies degraded Ireland, by prevent. 
ing any bills being introduced di- 
rectly into parliament, which had 
not previously passed through the 
British and Irish privy councils. 
Under such a system, liberty in ge- 
neral, in France, and that most im- 
portant branch, the freedom of the 
press, must droop. The new go- 
vernment is equally jealous of the 
ress, as the late ove, and Napo- 
eon and Louis, although differing 
so greatly both in capacity and ha- 
bits, nevertheless agree in this one 
point, of being foes to free inquiry, 
and in the policy of restraining 
this vehicle of public feeling. We 
cannot boast of the freedom of our 
own, They who are unfriendly to 
liberty, sometimes profane the ac- 
cents of it by usurpingthem. In 
their occupation, even truth dege- 
nerates into cant, and the expres- 
sion of the glowing sentiments of 
freemen israre. The press is thus 
borne down by the strong band of 
power, and feebly ig EM by the 
spirit of the people. Its tones are 
faint, and its energy is nearly 

ne. 

The exposé of the state of France, 
lays open the present situation of 
of that country, owing tothe wild 
schemes of conquest produced by 
the mad plans of Bonaparte. It is 
less flattering, but certainly not less 
true, than the deceitful representa. 
tions he was accustomed to give. 


Siatesmen nearer home, might with 
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truth make a similar representation, 
if it suited their views, and tell us 
of the dilapidation of British fi. 
nance, and injured trade and manu 
factures; themes more befitting oar 
stale, than the frothy declamation 
of Canning, who rants in favour of 
the British constitution disfigured 
as it is with all its cofruptions and 
imperfections, This new export 
well describes the horrors of the 
military system in France, which 
has so often without due reflection 
of its shocking consequences been 
approved by many there, as well 
as in this country, who dazzled 
by the splendid, but ruinous victo. 
ries of Bonaparte, with unreflect 
ing thoughtlessness applauded the 
destroyer of the happiness of mil 
lions, Mankind sickened under the 
prodigal waste of the havoc cccae 
sioned by war, not only by the pri- 
mary consideration of the desiructis 
on of human life, bot also by the 
abridgment of happiness .vccasion 
ed by the burdens 
War notwithstanding the ‘boasts of 
Bonaparte, and of our war merchants 
at home proved bad for trade, and 
was most highly injurious to the 
happiness of the people. 

Uur burdens céase* not with the 
war. A most profuse expenditure 
has occurred to make a kind of 
spectacle, as a mode of eelebrating 
the return of peace. This busivess 
is disavowed both by the ministers 
regular and irregular, The heads of 
the treasury and of all the public 
offices disavow it: and even the head 
of the household troops sends a 
message by his sonto the house of 
Commons to disclaim it. The Prince 
Regent is the sole actor and planner, 
This is a dangerous precedent 
What vow becomes of the boasted 
illusive doctrine of the responsibil- 
ity of ministers, as a poor substi- 
tute for the irresponsibility of the 
crown, if exhibitions fit only 
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please children, but ze adding en- 
ormously to the burdens of the peo- 
ple can be carried on without any 
accountability ? These follies pass 
with little reprehension in’ Parlia- 
ment: the people out of doors mure 
mur, and as far as the low state of 
public spirit will permit, they com- 
plain, These shows still farther 
tend to debase the lofty feelings of 
independence. They remind of 
the worse state of ancient Rome. 
The Emperors gave shows and 
games, and the people ignominious- 
ly bartered their liberties, sometimes 
for gaudy spectacles, and at other 
seaso:s for distributions of bread 
and money tothe gaping and des 
based crowds, The latter circume 
stance has not yet to take place, for 
the people are to be admitted by 
half guinea tickets to view part of the 
amusements provided at their cost, 
and the money by a refinement of af- 
fected, hypocritical sentimentality 
isto be appropriated for some grand 
national charity, 

The article in the treaty of peace 
by which the French are to continue 
the Slave Trade for five years, 
gives universal dissatisfaction, aad 


petitions pour in from all quar 
ters in England against the come 


promuse of national teeling made by 


Lord Castlereagh in the late nego- 


tiation. A few petitions have like- 
wise been sent from Ireland, but 
the expression is far from being as 
unanimous as in Great Britain.* If 
Lord Castlereagh had been hearty 





a. 





ee 


* Our readers will find at page 71, 
among the Documents, an_ interesting 
discussion at atown meeting in Liver- 
pool, in which the slave trade was view- 


ed, as it ought, in the light of an unjust. 


ivasion of the rights of others, to which 
sleur ought to make no exceptivo. The 
objections resting solely on the grounds 
of commercial interest, were very pro- 
perly scouted, and the business with great 
Propriety was placed on the plea of sub- 
Mantial justice, 
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in the cause, he might doubtless 
have obtained better conditions for 
the Africans. He has overcome 
greater difficulties in a worse cause, 
as for instance, in the case of the 
Irish union. He skulks from pro- 
ducing the papers relating to this 
part of the negotiation, conscious 
of not having exerted himself in it, 
for which as being the cause of hu- 
manity he felt very littl warm:h, 
His usual cant however, does not 
forsake him, and he excuses himself 
by bringing forward a maxim, 
which has certainly aot peculiarly 
characterized him in other instances 
through life, “that moderation is 
not to be taught by the sword.” 
The pretext may serve a present 
purpose, and this man since his 
return from the continent is fre- 
quently cheered in the house of 
Commons. This surely is an omen 
of bad times. 

Proclamations of uncommon se- 
verity have appeared against some 
rebellious slaves in Dominica, aud 
yet no pains are taken to investi. 
gate into the causes, or to know 
whether the actual conduct of the 
black insurgents warrants the sever- 
ity of the measures ordered by the 
proclamations. Such an inquiry 
might probably be troublesome, and 
above all might lead to the censure 
of men in authority. This would 
be an uncourtly proceeding in the 
present leaning of public opinion 
towards a mawkish sentimentality, 
without a full and decided commit- 
tal in the cause of justice. Even 
something may be justly alleged 
against William Wilberlorce, jpot- 
withstanding all his virtuous exer 
tions in the cause of humanity a- 
gainst the African Slave Trade. He 
too affords an instance of human 
inconsistency, and of an alloy of bas- 
er materials. with the sterling metal, 
He is generally the inconsistent supe 
porter of all the measures of governe 
ment, even when these measures are 
















































decidedly repugnant to humanity. 
Alas! for human frailty, he was the 
strenuous supporter of the late war, 
and has in the present session been 
the advocate for starving the Nor 
wagner into a forced compliance 
with the plansof despots, to make a 
partial partition in the north of Eu- 
rope ; while in the south they liberally 
adopted some fine phrases against 
the usurpations of France. 

Lord Cochrane has been expelled 
from the House of Commons, and a- 
gain returned by the electorsof West- 
thinister. He has been degraded 
from being Knight of the Bath, but 
the sentence of the pillory has 
been remitted, in consequence of a 
sentiment of disapprobation of its 
severity, pretty generally expressed 
in the House of Commons, and pro- 
bably because in the present tem- 
per of the people respecting him, 
the pillory in his case would have 
been more a place of triumph than 
a disgrace. Extreme severity yene- 
rally produces a re-action. Lord 
Ellenborough is considered to have 
borne hard on him, not only in his 
charge to the jury, but also in the 
rigour of the sentence, especially 
as far as related to his standing in 
the pillory. Lord Ellenborough is 
certainly not the most popular man 
in England, and perhaps some part 
of his unpopularity was mistakenly 
placed to the credit of Lord Coch- 
rane in estimating his guilt. The 
rule of the court of King’s Bench 
in refusing a new trial, appeared 
also, in some measure, to be hard, 
because all the other conspirators 
did not appear in court at the me 
of applying for it. Yetit is not 
quite equitable that after a conviction 
on the geveral merits of the con- 
spiracy, he should be allowed to 
bring forward for bis own single 
exculpation witnesses, which he 


might bave produced, but did not, at. 


the former trial, The story ot Butt 
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making a profit for him of £.489, 
without his participation, as a jure 
to enter into stock-jobbing spec ula 
tions, throws a doubt over his last 
exculpatory affidavit, and raises a 
suspicion as to his complete exemp. 
tion from a participation in the fraud, 
His conduct is still involved in mys 
tery. If he did not participate ina 
previous knowledge of the fraud, he 
appears to have at least in some de. 
gree acquiesced in the iniquitous ab 


‘témpt on the trial to prove an aiibj 


in the case of De Berenger. Alter 
a calm survey of the business, the 
writer of this article, although not 
uninfluenced by the force of public 
opinon, and not unsusceptble of 
some doubts passing through his 
mind from the positive manner in. 
which Lord Cochrane has declared 
his innocence, is still, upon the 
whole, inclined to hold to his for 
mer opinion, and to persist in the 
painful apprehension that — Lord 
Cochrane is to a certain degree, if 
not to the full extent, guilty of a 
share in the nefarious conspiravy. 
The 12th of this month, the anni- 
versary of Orange outrage and in 
sult, passed more quietly than the § 
excesses of last year gave reason to 
fear. In Belfast the’ procession was 
muctr smatier than usual. The plan 
of a large assembly of Orangemen 
going to Belfast to celebrate a 
triumph for their deeds of last year, 
to insult the relatives of those whe 
were slaughtered and wounded at 
that time, avd most probably to re 
peat similar outrages, was given up, 
tothe no small disappointment,and ir 
ritation of the ignorant muitstude, by 
the prudence of their leaders, were 
haps aided by hints from govern 
ment, who, thouch secretly chet 
ishing them, did not incline more ful 
ly to support them, orto compromise 
their own dignity se far as to march 
“through Coventry,” with them 
Genera! Burnet, the lately appoint 
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ed commander of the district, show- 
ed decided marks of disapprobation 
of the processidn, and had some sol- 
diers punished for appearing in it. 
The Sovereign of the town, con- 
trary to his practice of last year, ap- 
peared conspicuously on that day, 
withuut the insignia of the Orange 
order, admonished perhaps by the 
wise counsel of the General, or tak- 
ing a hint from the disapprobation 
of the inhabitants, expressed so ge- 
nerally, although it must be admit- 
ted by many with such courtly, but 
ignominious feebleness. If a faint 
and timid expression of public sen- 
timent did so much good, how much 
more effectual would have been the 
more full, unambiguous, and well 
defined language of freemen. 

Even at head quarters at Lisburn, 
the procession was much less aume- 
rous than usual. A correspondent 
at page 92, has saved us from the 
trouble of detailing the proceedings 
of Orangemen in that town. They 
manifested a disposition very ready 
for not, if they had met any resist- 
ance. At Holywood an instance of 
magisterial firmness and propriety 
occurred, which it istruly pleasing 
torecord. A permanent serjegnt of 
yeomanry, disregarding the duties 
of his station to preserve the peare, 
hoisted the signal of discord, the 
Orange flag, on the May-pole of that 
village. Hugh Kennedy, a justice 
of the peace, and commander of the 
corps of yeomanry, forced the ser- 
jeant to take down the flag which he 
had hoisted, and had the foliy to 
call the King’s colours, and thus ree 
stored peace. This praiseworthy 
conduct is far: better deserving of 


the name of loyalty, as promoting’ 


real obedience to the laws, than the 
behaviour of other magistrates, who 
are loud in the boasts of their suppo- 
sititious loyalty, and who yet by their 
manner of proceeding, by their vio- 
lent gestures, and their weariog of 
BELFAST MAG. RO. LXXI. 
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the party insignia, instead of pre- 
serving peace, contribute most es- 
sentialiy to a breach of it, by the 
countenance they afford to the actual 
violators of good order. 

Although the 12th passed over thus 
more peaceably, the bitter fruits of 
this procession have since taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Down- 
patrick, On that day, a numerous 
procession of Orangemen paraded, 
and according to a usual practice of 
adding an appearance of the sanc- 
tion of religion to bad deeds, and to 
the promoting of the hatred of neighe 
bours, a sermon was preached .to 
them in the Cathedral of Down. On 
the 22d, asa necessary consequence 
of the doings of the 12th, a riot 
took place on the race ground near 
Downpatrick. Some were killed, 
and others wounded by the firing of 
the military. ‘Thesé events are sin- 
cerely to be deplored, as tending to 
perpetuate animosities aud distarb 
the peace of the country, as one riat- 
ous assembly naturally leads to ano- 
ther. Leaving this business for the 

eset, to the discussions which 
will probably take place at the ap- 
proaching assizes, it may yet be al- 
lowed to reprehend the partial man- 
ner jy which these transactions are 
frequently noticed in common con- 
versation. ‘The conduct of Thrash. 
ers is spoken of with a kind of hore 
ror, and their mixleeds are harshe 
ly censured. Wichout advocating 
breaches of the peace on any side, 
let be remembered that the associa- 
tions of Thrashers and RKibbonmen 
are detensive, that Orangewen ‘are 
chiefly aud priwarily the aggres- 
sors, and that if there were uo Or. 
ange anniversaties and processions, 
to provoke a hostile disposition, an- 
tagenist societies would ja all pros 
bability not have ariseu. ; 

Upon the whole, there was less of 
Orange tridmph this year than last. 
The moral furce of public opinion ‘s 
L 
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silently making its way against the 
system, and has an influence on the 
conduct of these miszuided, and in 
many instances ferocious men. To 
this cause may be attributed some 
symptoms of new born moderation 
apparent among them, rather than to 
a radical change inthe men, or any 
amelioration of the system. These 
circumstances however afford encou- 
ragement to persevere. Something 
has been eflected, and more may be 
yet achieved, by peaceable and le. 
gal Opposition. 

The proceedings in Parliament on 
the subject of the Anti Orange peti- 
tions are also not without coosider- 
able interest, All that might have 
been hoped has not been accom- 

lished, but probably all that could 
34 reasonably expected has fil- 
lowed. The Duke of Sussex and Sir 
Henry Parnell haye done their duty, 
as may he seen by their speeches 
placed among the documents, al- 
though they were so feebly support- 
ed by the Irish members, who, with 
the exception of Sir John Newport, 
have persevered in a silence dis- 
graceful to themselves,  Peele’s de- 
fence of Orangemen ts rather feeble, 
and wher his speech i is taken altoge- 
ther, he appears to disavow them, 
and to be ashamed to be fully the 
advocate of their proceedings, which, 
with all bis sophistry he cannot de- 
fend as being strictly legal. A let- 
ter from the Earl of Donoughmore, 
at page 76, is well worthy of atten- 
tion He regrets bis absence from 
the House of Lords, oc casioned by 
indisposition, and in manly and en- 
ergetic terms reprobates the Orange 
system as a nuisance. He is cer- 
tainly undeserving of the abuse 


heaped on him im_ some popular 
prints, on account of a temporary 
diflerence of sentiment he entertaiu- 
ed with the Catholic board. He 
roves himselfto be a true friend to 
reland, and an honest warm-heart- 
ed man. 7 : 
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The Irish secretary, by a crafty 
manauvre, takes advaniage of the 
disturbances occasioned in ‘the South 
by the Carders, to throw ar odium 
on the Thrashers and Ribboumen in 
the North, while until the subject 
was forced on him, be forebore all 
mention of the Orangemen, to whose 
insults the formation of these counter 
associations is soleiy atiributabie, 
The Caiders have ng common cause 
with the parties, which distract Uls- 
ter, They, like the Luddites in 
England, seek ignorantly, and some= 
times te rociously torelieve themselves 
from some grievances which press 
on them, but from want of inlurmas 
tion, instead of bettering their con- 
ditian, they only make it worse, 
By their crimes they distress thet. 
selves and others, Better instruc- 
tion, and more mild treatment can 
only gradually soften their derocious 
disposnious, Ignorance is the pa- 
rentofl many vices. Under an alarm 
raised by their conduct, of which 
government artfully avail themselv- 
es, severe laws are passed to increase 
the patronage of government, by the 
appointinent of police magistrates 
and constables, and to constitute in 
proclaimed districts, the* being out of 
the house alier sunset, and betore 
sunrise, a transportable offence, 
without the intervention of a jucy. 

How changeable is the conduct of 
men, when it is bottumed on byyo- 
critical pretence, and vot on adber- 
ence to principle! Jt was lately the 
ton to abuse tbe Catholic Board, as 
viliiying * the inestimable privilegeof 
trial by jury,” because they ventured 
lu say that ln some Cases, as maiters 
were managed, It proved a curse. 
Now under certain circumstances 
its benefits are suspended by the le. 
gislature for three years. Glaring 
inconsistency ! - While’ these’ bilis 
were in agitation, our Irish mem- 
bers, with the exception of Sir 


He nry Parnel}, and Sir Joha New-_ 


port, are either with culpable negli- 
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gence absent, or ingloriously silent, 
awd the care of defending the prin- 
ciples of liberty, as applicable to 
Ireland, is surrendered to the gratul- 
tous and honourable defence of Eng- 
lish constitutional lawyers, to Romil- 
ly, Horner, Abercromby, and Grant, 
to whom Irishmen owe much. grati- 
tude for their exertions, although un- 
successful. ° A minority of six only, 
resist the severe enactment, and 
while harsh laws are passed against 
insurgents of one description, very 
little notice is taken of the enormities 
of the Orange faction, So far as 
lcish affairs are coticerned, there 
is much cause to coniplain of the 
managers of the Evgli-h press, even 
of that portion of it, which assumes 
to be liberal. Application was made 
to insert the Anti Orange petition, 
and the statement of reasons in sup- 
port of it, in Cobbett’s Weekly Ke- 
gister, the Morting Chronicle, the 
Examiner, and the Liverpool Mer- 
cury. Some of the editors gave de. 
cided refusals, and others treated the 
application with the silence of con. 
tempt. [t is a fault too general in the 
Euglish, to treat the coneras of the 
lrish with a something worse than 
inditlerence. Such indifference to 
our real state, and disiuclination to 
sift into the real causes of our dis 

“tractions, are ungeverous and im- 
politic. 

Measures are now concerting for 
renewiny the Anti-Orance petitions 
to both houses of legislature, inthe 
hext session. The occurrences in 
the present session, instead of dis 
couraging, ouglit rather to stimulate 
toa continuance and mvigoration of 
exertions. Nothing good or great 
can be obtained without: persever- 
ance, loay and faitbiully continued, 
Phe voice of justice must at length 

be heard, it us advocates. perform 
them duty, and do nut become weary 
of welldemng., Tobe heard, to be 
atlengib aitended to, and ‘to have 
*Xerlions crowned with success i 
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the end, has alwavs been the'issue of 
diligent and unabated perseverance 
in a good cause. 

It is very pleasing to observe that 
J. P. Grant has given notice of his 
intention to move, early in the next 
session, jor the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the. state 
of Lreland..» It is to be hoped that 
the petitioners against the many 
grievances arising from the Orange 
system, will thea have an opportu- 
nity of being fally heard. A come 
mission to sit in Ireland would be 
the most elfectual mode of proceed- 
ing with the inyuiry, as it would be 
attended with great expense to bring 
to London the host of witnesses ne- 
cessary to elucidate the transactions 
connected with this subject. K, 


Seine aif Sie 

Tue Editor of the Newry Telegraph 
continues his usual monthly attack of two 
columns in reply to some short remarks 
in the Magazine. ‘These remarks cut him 
sorely, because they point out his apos- . 
tacy from his former opinions, in accom.’ 
modation to the depraved taste of his sup- 
porters, to whom he abundantly admipis- 
ters his cordials to keep-up a false spifit, 
and prevent them from seeing. the real 
MIseK1e8 Of Our situation, as far as thestate 
of political liberty and of our commercial 
interests is conceroed. He belongs now 
to a-common class of politicians, who 
flatter the people iu order to deceive them 
to their ruin. His last answer contains 
like ali his others, a full share of the vani- 
ty and self-conceit which characterize all 
his productions, In the remarks occa- 
sionally published in the Muigazine on his 
political conduct, the opposition is mace 
merely on pablic and not persoual grounds 
of offence. here iv a certain period ia 
controversy, beyond which all is noise and 
dissonance, and he has accelerated \this 
period, by his empty boastings. He for- 
sooth affects condesceusioa in noticing the 
Magazine as being scarcely known. It 
may not be known much in the little 
circle of his acquaintance, and admirers, 
for people have various tastes, but pro- 
bably it has as. large a number of subscrib- 
ers, and certainly a more exteusive range 


.of circulation than the Newry lelegrapn, 


He boasts of * disdaining a contest, or 
trampling on the vanquished and pros- 
trate.” If his own assertion is to be 
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eredited, “ he has confuted his opponent, 
who is conscious of defeat.” However, 
he should recollect, this insolent style car- 
ties no conviction ; none but the ignorant 
give credit to a man for his pompous 
boasts, and attempts to bespatter his op- 
ponent, and above all, to praise him- 
self. Abuse and puffing are no arguments. 
Readers of discernment will judge for 
themselves, independently of the asser- 
tions of controversialists on both sides. 
Let the judicious decide between us. 

In the style of a political bravo, he 
dares to prove the inconsistency of grant- 
ing a vetoto the crown on the nomina- 
tion of Catholic Bishops, with the pria- 
ciples of freedom. We are under no ob- 
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ligation to anewer the challenge of this 
mighty boaster, nor will we be drawn 
into a protracted controversy with him, 
For the sake of our readers, however, it 
may not be stepping out of the way to 
say, that a right of rejection vested in 
commissioners appointed, and removable 
by the crown, would give a weight of in- 
fluence to the already overwhelming 
power of the crown, by operating on 
the hopes and fears of the Catho.ic priest- 


_hood, so as would most esseutially con- | 


tribute to the injury of the cause of lib- 
erty. A power to frustrate translations, 
or elevations to the mitre, would be a 
mighty engine in the hand of the minister, 

K. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS. 





To the Proprietors ef the Belfast Magazine. 
“ Hapless nation ! hapless land ! 
Heap of uncementing sand ! 

Crumbled by a foreign weight, 
And by worse domestic hate.” 


ONCEIVING that an account of the 

transactions of the 12th of July in 
the various parts of this country, may be 
interesting to some of your readers, I 
am induced to send you the following ac- 
curate report of the proceedings and pro- 
cessions of Orangemen in Lisburn, a town 
which exhibits in a strong point of view 
the many evils resulting from the ascend- 
ancy of the intolerant and cherished O- 
range faction. Previously to the 12th, 
many were the boastings of the pompous 
display of Orangeism which was expected 
to take place, as the Orangemen trom 
a considerable circuit of country had 
intended to march to Belfast, the scene 
of their famous exploits last year, in kill- 
iog two and wounding several unoffend- 
ing individuals. Happily, however, some 
considerations, among which it may be 
supposed the fear of the consequences of 
their insulting parade in that town be- 
ing mentioned in Parliament, and the 
speeches of the Duke of -ussex and Sir 
Henry Parnell, on presenting the Anti- 
Orange petitions, had a share in moderat- 
ing their vehemence, and in promoting 
the prudent resolution to confine their 
iusulting show to the districts in which 


their strength principally lay. 


At length the great, the important day 
arrived, and at four o’clock in the mourn- 


ing the peaceable inhabitants were a- 
roused by the firing of guns, to announce 
the returu of the dnniversary. About 
12 o’clock the procession, which was con- 
siderably smaller than usual, proceed- 
edto Derriaghy church, accompanied by 
the Lisburn yeomanry band, and headed 
by a man* whose mental faculties have 
been impaired by drunkenness and para 
lvsis, but who certainly showed on this 
occasion as much wisdom as any person 
in the procession. Never did a child, in 
whose mind rational ideas had remained 
dormant, when dressed for exhibition ata 
dancing school, or on being presented 
with a tawdrily dressed doll, experience 
more delight than many in the proces 


oo... —. = ——- —-¥ 


* This man, who has annoyed the town 
and neighbourhood of Lisburn for some 
time past, under the name of Orange Bil 
ly, and who is in reality more knave than 
fool, has been permitted to go about de 
corated with orange and purple ribbons, 
and armed with a sword and two baye 
nets, to the terror and evident danger of 
many persons. Yet this man experience 
the liberality of many who are as cold i 
reality asthecharity ver is ironically re 
presenied to be. But the spirit of 0- 
rangeism levels all distinctions betweed 
good and bad conduct, provided the loyalty 
is unquestioned. What is there so fascinat- 
ing in Orangeism as to attract idiots 
that standard? It certainly is a fact, 
that I have never seen an Orange proce* 
sion unaccompanied by some of these poo! 
creatures. 
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sion evinced at the oer of their rib- 
bons and their lilies. With the exception 
of two clergymen and some of their sons, 
no person having any pretensions to gentili- 
ty, and few even to being respectable trades- 
men, appeared in the procession. Indeed 
the number of Orange votaries would 
have been considerably smaller, if some 
females, neglecting the delicacy and de- 
corum which should ever characterize 
their sex, had not joined the ranks. 

I was much amused at the flags which 
were displayed. Many of the mottoes 
were extremely inapplicable, as Orange- 
menhave no claim to the assumption of 
having tended tc promote “ national pros- 
perity.” ‘They may indeed exult in their 
mottoes of “ glorious constitution” and 
“ Protestant ascendancy” words which 
dazzle the imaginations, and inflame the 
passions of the ignorant multitude. A 
writer® whose sentiments, however er- 
roneous in some respects, are always liber- 
al and good on political questions, has 
made so very pertinent remarks on this 
subject, that | shall transcribe a short ex- 
tract from her recent publication. 

“ No constitution can be more glorious 
than that which, free from exclusions, by 
equal laws, equal protection, and equal 
privileges, engages every member of the 
community in the interests, defence, and 
preservation of the whole. Ascendancy 
is a relativeterm; it is an assumption of 
one part of the population at the imme- 
diate expense of the interests, happiness, 
and undisputed rights of the rest: not a 
superabundance of power and authority 
added to the one scale, but a portion of pro- 
tection and security taken from the other. 
Where ascendancy is claimed by one 
tribe or cast over others,-subsisting under 
the same government, there is little chance 
of internal union, or of safety to either 
party. For duties and rights are inse- 
parable, and the voluntary dereliction of 
the first necessarily implies an abandon- 
ment of the second. The surest pledge, 
therefore, which can be given of the loy- 
alty of the excluded, is their constant 
and unremitting efforts to be admitted to 
the rights and privileges of the govern- 
ment under which they live.” 

Ou the return of the procession, which 
in truth was neither grand nor imposing, 
a passenger in the mail coach was per- 


* Lady Morgan, late Sidney Owenson. 
See O'Donnel, a national tale ; Vol. ist, 
pages 210 and 211. 
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ceived with a small part of a green 
branch in his hand. A clerical magistrate, 
who was probably not more cool from 
having preached a sermon to the Orange- 
men a few hours previously,+ did not 
think it beneath his dignity, to tell the man 
that if he continued to keep up the green, 
he would probably be beaten be- 
fore he left the town; thus rousing the 
passions of the byestanders, one of whom, 
jumped on the whiel of the coach to at- 
tack the passenger, while the magistrate, 
so far as | can find, never attempted to 
repress the il/egal attack on the passenger.t 








+ An Orange manifesto has been pub- 
lished, dated July 14th in which the Rev. 
Phil. Johnson, the “ wortay GRAND 
CHAPLIN of the County Antrim,” is not 
only thanked for his sermon “ impressive- 
ly delivered to them” on the 12th, but 
for his “ uniform support of the British 
constitution,” Then calling in the as- 
sistance of the spirit of édathes to finish 
this elegant production, Mr. Johnson 
is thanked ** for his judicious and irrefra- 
gable defence of the institution” in gene- 
ral, and the Orangemen of Derriaghy, 
from the accusations of Francis Plowden 
in particular. Without entering into the 
question of Plowden versus Johnson, 
or without shewing the futility of the 
* Plain Statement of Facts” which deals 
largely in abuse, and is sparing in 
argument, I shall beg the Loyal Orange 
Association, not to pursue their usual 
plan of proclaiming a _ victory be- 
fore it is gained, or of pronouncing a 
work irrefragedle, before its strength is 
proved. I shall also beg leave to recom- 
mend the ci-devant Graad Secretary, now 
lowered simply to secretary, to study his 
dictionary before he next issues his ful- 
minations. The editor of the Orange 
Gazette, the News Letter, and the Peda- 
gogue may settle the point between them, 
whether the orthographical mistake of 
Chaplin for chaplain, be owing to an error 
of the press, or the blunder of the scribe. 

¢ The pretext of the man shaking the 
branth at a2 woman, could not afford 
even @ /egal sophistical quibble for constru- 
ing it into an assault. For the shaking of 
the hand, a rod, or any other instru- 
ment, canin no other way constitute an 
assault than as being indicative of an im- 
mediate intention to strike. A person ra- 
pidly passing on acoach could have no 
intention of striking a woman ata con- 
siderable distance on the side “of the 
stteet. 
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Had the magistrate acted with strict im- 
partiality he would, instead of endea- 
vouring to mtimidate the man who had 
the green, have cautioned the Orangemen 
against committing the illegal act of jump- 
ing on the coach to tear down a green 
branch, the property of a passenger, at 
the same time that they were illegally 
wearing the colours and badges of a party. 

The passenger whether from a want of 
firmness in maintaining his right, or from 
having a bias to the Orange party, a- 
bandoned his branch, and had the meanness 
to make an apology. The guard of the 
coach, feeling the insult offered by the 
intolerant faction, declared that no man’s 
pardon should have been asked for a 
circumstance which was so inoffensive. 
For this and some similar declarations, 
a complaint was written to the General 
Post Office, and the guard has since been 
removed to another part of the road. 
Are the revenyeful and malignant 
feelings of these Orange  inquisitors 
now satisfied, or will their success em- 
bolden them to seek still farther to 
trample on their adversaries? But hap- 
pily for this country the legislature has 
not yet become so submissive to the tur- 
bulent passions of party-men, as to pros 
hibit the wearing of green, which is cer- 
tainly not more illegal thanthe wearing 
of Orange. Magistrates should show 
their attachment to government by ad- 
ministering the laws faithfully agaiust the 
Orangemen for parading in an illegal 
manner, and thus causing the first ten- 
dency to riot, instead of assuming a dog- 
matical air, and dictating in their imagin- 
ed self-importance laws which have ue- 
ver been enacted by parliament. 

The evening of the 12th was closed by 
a public subscription dinner of Orange 
gentlemen and their friends, and by the 
drunkenness and consequent friendly al- 
tercations among the lower classes of O- 
rangemen. It was shocking to see even 
children drunk in the streets; one child 
about six years of age has since died in 
consequence of the mmmoderate quanuty 
of spirituous liquor given to him in one 
of the lodges. AnT1I-ORANGE. 


For the Belfas: Houh ly Magarine. 
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ON THE NEWRY TELEGRAPA. 
Tuts isan interesting subject 5 80 at least we 
areassured by the Ediuor. ‘This passive 
oodnatured man, kindly suffers himself 
to be discwssed by the Magazine writers, to 
vary the sameness of their melaacholy 
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speculations, and help forward into no 
tice a dull Magazine, that requires, he 
thinks, the seasoning of a little “ person. 
ality” to recommend it tothe public! This 
strangely charitable man is therefore a lit. 
tle inconsistent, when he complains of be. 
ing introduced into a work, which he con. 
tributes to render so amusing; nor 
should he be surprised, if the friends of 
the Magazine are anxious to enrich this 
work, by occasional observations on the 
Telegraph, while it continues to preserve 
that éateresting character, of which its Edi- 
tor is 0 conscious, and so justly proud. 

Yet this journalist is certainly under 
some wrong impressions. He seems indeed 
to possess a strange facility of misunder- 
standing, and to be reinforced by an addi- 
tional gift of fluency, when he has some 
false positions to build upon. Thus, 
most bitterly does he complain, in text 
and margin of “ personal abuse,” from 
the Magazine writers. ‘This charge of the 
Telegraph against the Belfast Magazine, 
forms in the curious phraseology of the 
Newry journalist, “the Alpha aud Ome 
ga of his cogitations!” With this charge 
he begins and ends his lengthened disser- 
tations on bank notes and gold: in each 
division and subdivision of all his para 
graphs, this accusation occurs in sume 
shape or other, against the devoted Muga: 
zine, If his irritation be not aftcted, | am 
quite at a loss to conceive its motive; or, 
how this Editor can imayitte it is himself, 
and not the Newry Telegraph that is made 
the subject of animadversion. From read. 
ing him, one would think the privaie 
character of this gentleman Imad been 
rudely: assailed, or at least, that some 
public acts of his had been remarked 
upoa or misrépresented to the world. 
Yet, of this nothing that I can call to 
mind has appeared in the Magazine. No- 
thing occurs to me of personal abuse ei- 
ther in the Retrespect, which sometimes 
not:ces incidentally the Newry Telegraph; 
or iu Communications from correspondents 
who may have more leisure to consider so 
very subordinate a grievance as this joure 
nal. Where is the anonymous ** abuse” 
half so gross asthe writer Aimsedy has dis- 
charged upon the Belfast Magazine, in 
his lengthened article of the present 
month? Where are those preteuded per- 
sunalities, so bitterly complaimed of ? Or, 
where ts the mONEST MAN that shrinks 
from an inquiry into his character ? 

It were, indeed, a sad waste of time 
even for the writer of these remarks, to 
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eoarch for charges against a person whom 
he knows not, otherwise than as connect- 
ed with a journal, of which he says he is 
the sole conductor. The question is, not 


whea the vices of cunning, of insincerity, 
of extreme aud obstinate vanity, appear 
. B® in a public journal, they are legitimate 
< subjects for examination and exposure. 

) Of such * personalities” as these, it may 











answer, well enough, the Telegraph’s 
p'an, to complain generally; and to * pass 
over with contempt,” as he calls it, seri- 
; ous and public charges because it may 
suit his convenience not to meet them o- 
r .s 
j penly. Fain would he that the Maga- 
t zine wryers followed his example, and that 
$ he were consigned to the same “ silent 
» fe contempt,” with which he 15 wont to re- 
~ GR buke his adversary. This however would 
‘ De be useless. ‘That the Telegraph is entitled 
-_ by its shifting character, and evident ro- 
‘ ’ ry, to * contempt,” is not dis sputed ; 
B but ine he should be “ passed over in si- 
. © feace,” cannot be allowed him, This high 
~ ee and dignified gentleman is wet, however, 
~ Ee * too proud to be vain,” With all due 
7 contempt for the Magazine, “ sunk,” as he 


, (ee says, to the most abject state of humilia- 


_— ton,” he does at the same time, 
:. asune high airs of — self-sufficiency ; 
jbecause his paper has been mentioned 
in two or three places of the Maga- 
Fzine, and actually feels pride at the 
ry “bad eminence” to which he has been 
* exalted. If he has a taste for such cele- 
; brity, let him enjoy it. His public delin- 
rr guencies entitle him toa place among the 
5 mo@sh advocates of slavery, and his loud 
“ pretensions give him more oilicial claim to 
" public detection. 
J It is not any difficult labour, to strip 
7 de of lis mask this deceitful journalist. His 
" professions of liberality and tolerant prin- 
i ciples, stand in such ludicrous opposition 
‘ BBwith his practice, as to render much ar- 
~ gument unnecessary on that part of the 
s subject; and nothing but his own singular 
a positiveness, in proving himself to be 
a what no one takes him for, could furnish 


" hject for discussion, This journal, will 


6, wy wale fos for a while, because it 1s 
— gue, rather than daugerous from its im- 
10 OsINy character. It is the unyielding ob- 
- tinacy of the man that urges him on a 
+ housand s shifting evasions, and contradic- 
‘kj ory fancies, rather than to confess his de- 
- inquencies, and reform. 

’ lhe Telegraph's last elaborate article 
7c ut the Magazine,’ exhibits this para- 
t0 


braphist in all the P,otevs forms of incon- 








evho wrote? but what is written? And, 
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sistency and error. He is, if you believe 
him, at once the greatest and the Aumblest 
of mankind! Although, by a tew talis- 
manic paragraphs, he has overthrown, as 
he says, Magazine theories of whole years 
standing, he is yet * too humble” to boast 
of his achievement. While lhe shows, one 
would think, considerable fluency in re- 
torting abuse,* he declares himself quite 
forgiving even to the ungrateful Magazine, 
and moreover quotes scripture to prove 
his charity to be as great as his Aumility. 
The good man knows no revenge, but 
that of doing good for evil ; and in return 
forthe * despiteful usage” of the Maga- 
zine writers, bestows upon them both 
temporal benefits, and a share besides of 
his own virtues! Yes! he takes an hon- 
est pride in having taught, even the * egos | 
tistical” writers im the \ agazine, “ hu- 
mility ;” and of this, he readily finds full 
proof not only in their * sku/ding behind 
an anonymous correspondent, to save 
themselves from just chastisement,” but 
particularly in the subdwed tone, as he calls 
it, of last month’s Magazine! 

I suspect it may appear quite superflu- 
ous to disprove any one Of those imayina-~ 
tions Of the ‘Telegrapb, which some tresh 
fancy will so immediately supersede. How- 
ever, as he insists much on having lowered 
the tone of the Magazine, atter the Critos 
of the Newsletter had subdued it from 


© the « iignified | and decoruus writer wm 
the ‘Telegraph, will probab ly spare for 
the time to eome, the “ degraded” Maga- 
zine; against which he appears by this 
time to have rung all the changes of in- 
vective, He lately just finished from the 
loyal abuse of ‘* Nicholas Bonaparte,” after 
having fairly spent, as he himself declares 
his eutire stock of nick-names! Asa spe- 
cimen of the ‘Telegraph's talent in this 
way, it may prove interesting to the ad- 
mirers of modesty, good humour and 
decent English, to preserve the following 
morceau from the Telegraph of the 9th inst, 
« From the beginning to the end of the 
Magazine,last number,thename of the New- 
ry Tele graph re peatedly vccurs. That jour- 
nal seems to have been the Alpha and 
Omega of their cogitations. This will afford 
some relief to the dark, gloomy, sombrous 
pictures, on which the Magazine writers 
seem to dwellin sullen sorrow. It may 
tend to redeem them in public estimation 
from the effects of their Own moody moan- 
ings, their melancholy mopings, their sad 
prognostications and bodings of future 
public misfortune........." he jam satis, 
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, the éene of the 

become quite hum- 

ined this fact, he next 

explain it, from the severe 

i pen hadinflicted. It 

pity, the fact.of this “ subdued 

not better established. It 

from ordinary observers ; 

veo Telegraph first dis- 

the invisible phenomenon, andthen 
it in proof of his humility ! 

“ There ere seasons which try men's 

ine is ever found 


acy of slavish 
3” if it ever beconie neutral or silent, 
Or contented with respect to any national 

i ; if it should at any time insult 
over the fallen, because they are fallen, or 
convive at oppressiva, because it is the op- 
pression of ; if it should ever 
tessant fellow-subject ; ten t sai 

ine is subdued and ee 
indeed; then let it be despised ) good 
men, and admired by the Telegraph ! 

As to the obligations of the Magazine 
towards the Tel This latter Edi- 
tor, though he does not ask for any gra- 
titude from the Magazine, being sufficient- 
ly rewarded in the consciousness of hav- 
ing, as be says, “ done good to those who 
reviled and itefully used him ;” takes 
care to enumerate sundry benefits he has 
conferred on the Magazine, directly as its 
patron, and indirectly, as a “ subject of 
iscussion” for its libellous writers! Sure 
enough, the Tel is rather a curious 

3 and, if the Editor could be 
induced, even once in a month ,to say some- 
thing either about the Bank Note depre- 
pre 3 or the melancholy Magazine, or the 
Catholic Board, or the Veto, he would un- 
doubtedly furnish amusement to those who 
have taste or leisure for such observations, 
and event » as he says, do a service 
to the Magazine. He seems, indeed, to 
— fully he these views; he ars 
half- f- religiously resi t his 
ate become a pe Rasa ng Tk 


© See the Retrospect of Politics for 
May. 








(July. 


discussion ; and with all his public spirit, 
and amidst loud declarations against the 
“ bad taste and bad principles of the Ma. 
gazine,” he actually professes himself gra. 
tified at having enlarged the circle of iy 
readers ! , 

eceseceeeeee Nil fuit unquam 

Tam dispar sibi ! 

These obligations would be but ill re 
quited by personal abuse ; and I hope that 
in the few remarks! have to add on this 
interesting journalist, | shall be acquitted 
of all intended “* personality.” 

The Editor of the Telegraph is proba 
bly aware what number of sub@ribers lie 
lost, on the establishment of a liberal. pa 
per in his own town. He knows from 
what sources these deficiencies were sup. 
plied. Ae knows, in short, his own mo- 
ney matters the best. He can guen 
with what description of people the Tele 
graph is popular, as a political. journal, 

il, T venture to dissent from the Tele 
graph’s opinion on the subject of thes 
obligations. ; 

The Editor of the Telegraph, inserted 
some anonymous communications, in fe 
vour of the Magazine, which, without re. 
nouncing at once his professions of im- 
partiality, he absolutely could not excluds 
Justly afraid of outraging public opinion, 
he had not the least merit in permitting what 
he could not prevent, without the grosses 
partiality. The Magazine was re-estab 

ished, not by reason of recommendation 
in the Telegraph, put through an appeal 
of the Magazine itse!f, in a quarter, where 
the Telegraph never had, nor ought to 
have, the amallest influence. Even in Mis 
own circle, the Editor of the Telegraph 
said not a word Aimself, for the declining 
Magazine. Restored thus without as: 
tance, or even kindness from the Tele 
graph, the Magazine Editors owe him» 
thing but justice ; and justice 1 hope he shal 
have, whenever he may come before them! 
The Magazine, I understand, is not a lor 
ing concern, The well-known object d 
its proprietors was to be enabled to dif 
fuse useful information. and good polit 
cal principles, in a part of the country 
where the newspaper press bad been ae 
tedly deScient. This object is attained; 
and though the editor of the Telegrap 
talks about the Magazine being “ litt 
read and little known;” and the “ smal 
circle of its readers,” I suspect this “ cit 
cle” is fully as extensive, and something® 
more respectable and enlightened, tha 
that of Ais readers and admirers. 
further, I venture to say, that the re 
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ynings of an anonymous writer in the newspaper editor; who shrinks from an 
Belfast Magazine, may perhaps be more inquiry iato the honesty of his principles 

attended to, than the gasconades of a. H 
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Wheat, English.... 11 6 to 12:0 per 70 lbs, 
Foreign,... 10 0 to 11 {O per do, 
——— Irish... . 8 O to 9 O per do. 
Barley, Englivh,. 5 3 to. S 6 per 6O lbs, 
Irish and Scotch, 5 G to 5 3 perdo, 
LIVERPOOL, | Oats, Potatoy..um. 3 3 to S 6 per 45 lbs. 
July 26, —— Welsh,...... 5 5 to 3 4 per do. 
1614. Limerick,... 5 4 to 3 5 per de. 
Com, Waterford, 3 1 to 3 3 per. do. 
Malt, fiae,......... 11 0 toll $ per 36 quarts, 
middling,... 10 0 to 10 3 per do, 
Oatimeal,......0 3¢ O to 56 O per 240 lbs. 
Oats,..... 6 O to 7 QO per cwt. of 120 Ibs, 
LisBURN, Oatmeal,. 14 3 to 14 6 per cwt. of 120 Ibs. 
July 26, 1814, | Potatoesold, 3 to O per stone, 
i new, 8to ‘ Oo perdo. 
Wheat,.... 12 6 to O° O° per ewt. of 112 Ibs 
Outs,....+. 8 O to 8 10 per cwt. of 112 lbs. 
Bevrast, Oatmeal,.. 14 9 to 15 2 per cwt. of 112 Ibs, 
July 24, 1814. | Butter.....100 O to QO O per ewt, of 112 Ibs. 
Potatoesnew 7 to 10 per st. 
Wheat,...12 0 to 45 @ middle price 54 5 per bar, of 20 st. 
Dustin, July | Barley,...12 0 to O O middle price O O per bar. of 16 st. 
29, 1814. Oats,......10 O t0 16 O  ciscoocssoree 15 74 per bar. of 14 st. 
Oatmeal,.12 0 t0 16 O  cicsecccsovee 13 5% per cwt, of 112 Ib, 
eee 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From June 20th, to July 20th, 1814, 

We have seldom had a season wherein the cold easterly winds have prevailed for a 
greater length of time than the present, nor one in which there has been less warm 
weathier favourable to vegetation; the crops are, of course, in a general way, more back- 
ward than usual, and in the clay soils have not the appearance of being good. Ipall the 
high cold districts, there is an evident rey in the oats, flax, and porato crops. The 
flax has rather recovered since the late rains, but will not be a heavy-crop, partly ow- 
ing to the unfavourable season, but more to the great quantity of bad seed that was 
sold in the markets. The oats will be short, and the potatoes being complained of 
for having a great proportion of curled stalks, will prove in many parts, of the 
country unproductive, 

Some complaints of blast in the early sown wheat have been made by several 
farmers; but as fears of this kind have often prevailed without sufficient reason, it 
is hoped the disorder is not-so*general as hasbeen apprehended. 

The hay crops, in the dry upland meadows, are generally light; those of the low 
grouuds are late, but will be more productive. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


“ Blest paper credit! last and best supply ! ’ 
‘That leads corruption lighter wings to fly !” 


Tut bankruptcies which were noticed in the last mon: . ‘report, formed only the 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LXXIfe M 
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commencement of scenes of unexampled distress in the commercial world, unexampled in 
this country at least, for the magnitude of the mass of outstanding bills kept afloat by a 
fictitious credit, and to which our paper money lent peculiar facilities, Indeed it” 

be reckoned as one of the miserics attendant on the present system of banishing 
gold from circulation, and is a necessary result of the war, which by a large foreign 
expenditure, and by a derangement of the course of exchanges caused the coin to be 
withdrawn to other countries, and left us with the dangerous substitute of paper in its 
place. The reasonings long maintained in these reports on this subject, receive many 
additional proofs now in the winding up of the war, that to the war alone are owing | 
the many distresses of the commercial system, and that a crisis had nearly arrived, 
beyond which the finances of the country both pf a public and private nature, would 
not much longer have afforded the means to continue it. 

The absorption of the top great circulation of paper occasions much of the present 
distress. ‘The loss arising from the too abundant issue. of bank notes must fall some- 
where,and bankruptcies may be expected to be frequeut, until trade resumes its regular 
channels, and the wild speculations arising from the war, and from the facilities of rais- 
ing money have gradually subsided. If the national banks of England and Ireland should 
again resume their payments in cash, although the measure will, in theend, be highly 
beneficial, yet in the mean time the commercial difficulties of those, whose affairs 
are widely extended, will for a time be increased; as to enable the banks to pay again 
in guineas, a great curtailment of commercial discounts must take place, asa neces- 
sary preparatory measure. They who do not look deep into causes may attribute 
these temporary difficulties to the return of peace, as many of our farmers, ignorant- 
ly regret the peace, because it has lowered the prices of pigs, butter and 
grain, without considering that the expences of the war, of which they were forced 
to bear a part, through a heavy taxation direct or indirect, more than counterbal- 
anced all their supposed gains, at least in a national view. A few individuals may 
have gained, but the general interests suffered. 

The present distress does not arise from peace, but isa continuance of the war sys 
tem, against the pernicious influence of which, both on our comforts and our morals, 
it is the honest boast of the Reporter, that he has uniformly and repeatedly raised 
his voice, in the midst of the clamour. and exhibition of fallacious prospects, by 
which many for interested purposes sought to deceive the public, by giving flattering 
but false representations of their real situation-while they studiously concealed the 
danger from their view. The conductors of the press contributed largely to the po- 
pular delusion, too often acting as the venal and thoughtless supporters of things as 
they are, without looking to the certain consequences attendant,on, a continuance of 
the system. 

The catastrophe of the dashing speculating merchants, traders, linendrapers,and others, 
has beensevere ‘The ruin cf their hopes is less to be regretted, than the injuries they 
bring on others in their selfish race to be rich. They fall themselves, hut. they also 
throw others down, and involve them in their ruin. A system of keeping up fictitious 
credit, known among merchants by the slang name of “ flying kites,” by drawing and 
and redrawing, and exchanging bills, so that frequently two or three sets of billé 
stood out for one real transaction, or actual transfer of property, was carried to 4 
most unjustifiable, and without using too harsh aterm, it may be denominated iniguie 


- tous length. No regular trade could support so unfavourable a mode of raising money. 


Enhanced by commissions for agency, stamps, postage, &e. the cost must have exceed- 
ed 10 per cent. per annum, a profit which few regular trades in this country do more 
than reach, and of which they frequently fall short. Ruin under such circumstances 
might be kept off for a time, but in the end it was inevitable. Yet many played the 
desperate game, till difficulties, increased by the delay, and the efforts to keep up ap- 

neces, overwhelmed them in greater ruin, and extended the circle of the mischief. 

banks gave facility tothe extension of paper credit, and after having assisted in 
producing the error, the state of the times forced them to let them drop, whom they 
had before incautiously supported. But the banks could not in such a erisis do other- 
wise, than curtail their discounts, asa means of self-defence, to prevent their notes 
immediately returning on them for payment, which they had to discharge in notes of 
the Bank of Ireland. 
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Ig some parts of the country, a very ruinous system has prevailed by the agents of 
‘ private banks running a race of competition in discounting bills. When a linendraper 
’ alighted. at his inn on a maket day, he was immediately solicited by one or other of 


these agents for his bills. Hence a faciliry was given to a system of bills of a “ kite- 
flying”. description, which has of late years been carried on to a very great extent in 
the counties of Armagh and Tyrone. The quantity of bills in circulation was much 
greater than the extent of their regular and fair trade required. « Thus bills of a more 
suspicious kind, were often taken by agents, than would have passed at head-quorters, 


‘and also a lower rate of discount was charged. The country suffered by « too great 


facility of obtaining discounts to the uitimate injury of the drawers, and by ‘the su- 
perallandance of paper. The bankers now feel the effects of their imprudence, 
and cupidity in so eagerly forcing their paper into circulation, 

The too ready efchange of paper for paper occasioned bank notes to be too abun- 
dant for legitimate purposes The necessity tg pay in coin would have prevented this 
evil from proceeding to’so great an extent; but when this salutary check was removed 
paper did not purchase on a fair average, as much of the necéssaries of life, as before 
the bank restriction, after making every allowance for oceasional fluctuations arising 
from the vicissitudes of the seasons. Gold and silver from their conventional value 
in all countries are essentially different from paper money, which only circulates in the 
country in which it is issued. 

Owing to the state of public credit at the time of the late linen ntarket in Dublin, 
little business was done, from a want of confidence, and a consejuent fear of mak- 
ing sales. 

The duties of customs have been greatly increased of late by a new act. Under 
the pretext of equalizing the duties payable in Ireland to those of England, the act 
passed without exciting much attestion to the very heavy burdens thus imposed, A 
great addition has been made in the duty on most articles, particularly on timber, the 
price of which, especially of all not the growth of British America, will be thus con- 
siderably enhaaced. Duties are for the first time payable on ashes. 


£ s d, 
On pot and pearl imported ina British built ship, percwt. 0 1T 1 
srereeseeeseteeseeees NOt imported in a British ship, .....0....6. O 11 104 


vevesseeeeceeeseeeeee Of the British plautations in America, and 


imported directly thence, ...ccccesevereeseesseeeeeseee O FL 7 
Barilla ina British built vessel, ......ccscscecssereseseresreneee O LL 4 
aedeces - not in a British built vessel, .....secccoccccrsoceeeee O12 OO . 
Salts, ..crcc.ccscccccssccessccscvccecscccsoscncooceses coon POT ID. O. O Oh 


Flaxseed, ..0.cc-cocccscccccssescosecococosscecoseceses POF Inehel, O O 4 ‘ 

The duties on ashes used in bleaching linens, the manufacture of Ireland, will on 
proof be drawn back; but the duty must be paid in the first instance. Interest will be 
lost to the importer and consumer, till the ashes are used, and considerable difficulties 
will probably afterwards attend the procuring the drawback of the duty. The prices 
of ashes will thus be raised. 

Exchange in the beginning of this month fell under 4 per cent. owing to the diffi< 
culty of procuring money. It may now be quoted at 5 to 4} per cent. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
tor AvGusT, 1814. 
On the 2d, the Moon rises under the smail stars in the tail of the Gipat, as she 


» passed the third star in this constellation soon after Sunrise. On the 7th she rises 


below the three first stars of the Ram, at a considerable distance from them, bein 
in the head of the Whale, as she passed the first fourteenth at forty-seven minut 
past nine this evening, and an occulation takes place before she sets of the second 
fourteenth. This commences in the morning of the 8th, at twenty minutes and 
aqgnarter past three. 

On the 12th, the Moon risesin the morning, andis soon followed by the seventh and 
twelfth of the Twins, as she passes the former star at eight minutes past three, when 


oo Ne perceivethat she is directing her course to Venus, at some distance to the east 
of her, r 


~ 


ee 
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On the the 15th, the Moon is followed in her rising by the fourth of the Twins and Ve- 
nus, as she passesthe star at forty-two minutes past three this morning, and the pla- 
net at forty-one minutes past four; and these two objects, with the two first of the 
Twins, will adorn the lower region of the eastern sky tll nearly Sun-rise; and on 
the 15th is new Moon, at five minutes past twoin the afternoon. ' 

On the 20th, the Moon is seen above the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, direct- 
ing her course through the space between the two first of the Balance. 

On the 25d, the Moon ison the meridian at thirty-one minutes past six in the 
evening, the second of the Scorpion being now to the west of her at some distance, 
and Antares, or the first of this constellation, below her to the west of, and near 
to the meridian. 

Oa the 26th,the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-seven minutes past eight, having to 
the west the small stars in the head of the Archer, and to the east Saturn; above whom 
are the two firststars of the Goat; and it is evident that she will have passed the 
planet before her next appearance. 

On the 50th, is full Moon, at twenty-six minutes past ten at night; she rises un- 
der the first of the Water-bearer and four starsin triangle of his ura, which are at 
a considerable distance above her. On the Slst, she rises nearly in a line with the 
two western of the four stars in Square, and is seen during the night to be travers- 
ing the barren space between the lines drawa through the two western and the 
two eastern of these stars and produced. 

Mercury is in hig iaferior conjunction on the 9th, and stationary on the 20th; 
to the former date he would be an evening star, if his great southern latitude 
and unfavourable position did not place him at Sun-set under the horizon. At the, 
end of the mionth, these canses’ cease, for he crosses the ecliptic in his ascending 
node on the 28th, and his position, which was unfavourable for the setting, is now 
favourable to the rising planet, ‘The nioon passes him on the 15th 

Venus is a morning star, shining with great splendour for a considerable time be- 
fore Sun-rise. From the twelfth of the Twins, by which she passed so nearly the 
last of last month, she travels with a direct motion through thirty-seven degrees 
passing the fourth of the Twins on the 12th, the star being twenty-six minutes north 
of her, and on the tweaty-ainth the fourth of the Crab, this star being only nine min- 
utes south of her. The superiority of her splendour over that of the two first of 
the Twins will be manifest in her passage by them. On the 25th she passes the eclip- 
tic inher ascending node; and from this time her progress towards the two small 
stars in the Crab, with the nebula between them, must pointthem-+out distinctly to 
every observer, The Moon passes her on the 18th 

Mars is only between ‘five and six degrees above thehorizon at Sun-set on the Ist, 
and this height is daily diminishing, so that during the whole month he will be invis-. 
ible. ' - 

Jupiter is about eleven degrees above the horizon at Sunset on the Ist, and this height 
is rapidly diminishing every day, so that he will very soon be invisible ; but in the early 
part of the month we may see him to the north of west, near the horizon, about 
half ao hour after Sun-set. 

Saturn ison the meridian at nine minutes past eleven at night on the Ist, and at 
ten on the 18th. His motion is retrograde, through nearly three degree, which will 
be noticed by his recess from the two first stars of the Guat, which when he is on 
the meridian, are above him, and near to it to the east. As he rises before Sun- 
set, the opportunities tor observing him this month are very favourable. The 
Moon passes him on the 27th. : fs 

Herschel! is on the meridian at seven in the evéning on the Jst, and every evening 
later, He is stationary on the 6th, after which his motion is direct through only the 
quarter of a degree, towards the second of the Scorpion, the tenth of the Balance be-. 
ing nearest to him to the west. In this situation, we have suilicient guide to him, and 


cannot fail of finding him out with ease to the end of the month, The Moon passes 
him on the 22d, 


ERRATA, 

Page 521, col. 1, line 18th, for “nec bellum Trojanum geino, &c.” read “nec bel- 
lum ‘Trojanum gemine, &c.” Owing toa mistake in stitching the last number of the 
Magazine, the ludex was, placed before the Table of Contents, our readers are requested 
to rectify the error previously to putting the 12th volume into the hands of the binder. 





